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The  remarks  which  we  made  on  capital  punishments  in  our 
April  number,  were  directed  entirely  to  the  moral  and  religious 
bearings  of  the  matter.  It  was  our  aim  to  show  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  civil  crime  and  penalty  is  purely  one  of  expediency : — 
that,  subject  only  to  the  moral  duty  of  man  towards  man,  the 
institution  of  the  gallows  must  be  tried  solely  by  considerations 
of  human  policy.  We  argued  that  the  test  of  eternal  morality 
is  beyond  maiPs  power  to  apply ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
tlieology  must  be  excluded  from  the  civil  judgment-seat.  The 
Supreme  Being,  we  maintained,  will  punish  crime  as  crime; 
and  the  province  of  the  civil  governor  is,  simply  to  treat  the 
malefactor  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  This  con¬ 
clusion  established,  it  will  follow  that  any  argument  respecting 
the  essential  turpitude  of  a  given  offence,  or  any  application  of 
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theological  doctrine  to  the  subject,  will  be  extraneous  to  the 
|>oint  at  issue,  and  must  be  altogether  dismissed  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Morality  is  a  balance  held  by  the  Almighty  hand ; 
and  man  has  neither  strength  nor  authority  to  determine  by  it. 
Religion  is  a  matter  between  man  and  his  ^laker,  and  can  never 
become  a  rule  of  judgment  betw’cen  man  and  man. 

Our  theory — that  expediency  should  be  the  sole  rule  of  human 
punishment — is  not  a  new  one.  Seneca  atlirmed  it  when  he 
said,  ‘  The  wise  man  punishes,  not  because  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  but  that  offences  may  ceasc.^  Paley  tells  us  that, 

'  the  proper  end  of  punishment  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  justice, 
but  the  prevention  of  crime.'  Blackstone  and  Bentham  urge  the 
same  doctrine,  in  nearly  similar  terms.  W c,  ourselves,  have  heard 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  publicly 
contend  for  the  same  conclusion.  And  the  Criminal  Law  Com¬ 
missioners,  in  their  Eighth  llejmrt,  dated  1846,  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  admission: — ^Wc  apprehend  that  the  right, 
even  of  the  legislature,  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  rests  on 
grounds  of  strict  and  cogent  necessity  :  and  that  to  go  beyond 
that  limit  involves  a  transgression  in  foro  cteli,  which  is  criminal 
in  the  legislator  himself.'  Now  these  observations  can  have  but 
one  meaning,  namely,  that  if  a  state  is  as  secure  w  ithout  the 
infliction  of  death,  as  with  it,  the  penalty  is  altogether  unjusti¬ 
fiable. 

Me  arc  perfectly  free,  then,  to  try  the  question  of  capital 
punishment  by  the  simple  and  easy  test  of  its  political  neces¬ 
sity  ;  and  that  test  we  now’  proceed  to  apply. 

We  start  by  remarking  that  the  political  necessity  of  death 
punishment  has  never  yet  been  proved:  it  bas  always  been 
taken  for  granted.  We  mean,  that  it  has  never  hitherto  been 
shown,  that  a  smaller  penalty  than  the  gallows  would  not  an¬ 
swer  equally  well  in  repressing  the  crime  of  murder ;  that,  in 
a  word,  the  ruler  has  been  driven  to  adopt  capital  punishments, 
because  secondary  inflictions  have  failed  to  attain  the  object  in 
view. 

Now',  we  submit  that  the  supporters  of  the  gallow  s  are  posi¬ 
tively  bound  to  demonstrate  this  necessity,  before  they  can  claim 
our  concurrence  in  their  views.  Unless  they  can  show’  that 
there  is  an  absolute  need  for  the  extermination  of  murderers,  that 
no  penalty  short  of  extermination  will  as  efl’ectually  repress  the 
crime  of  murder,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  '  necessity'  at  all,  to  refuse  the  ruler  the  awful  prerogative  he 
claims,  and  further,  to  charge  the  civil  governor  with  the  wilful 
cruelty  of  adopting  a  punishment  which  the  safety  of  the  state 
has  not  been  proved  to  require. 

It  is  important  to  establish  thus  early  in  the  argument,  the 
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undeniable  and  almost  self-evident  doctrine,  that  the  exercise  of 
punitive  power  should  always  be  kept  at  its  luiniiuuni.  With 
Jeremy  Bentliam  wc  hold  that  economy  is  au  essential  ingre¬ 
dient  in  punishment.  We  believe,  not  only  that  the  ruler  lias 
no  right  to  employ  more  punishment  than  will  elfect  his  purpose, 
hut  tliat  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  and  unwise  for  him 
to  do  so.  ‘  Punishment,'  says  one  of  the  writers  under  review, 

'  is  always  an  evil,  it  is  the  infliction  of  evil ;  and,  therefore,  the 
less  it  is  inflicted,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  society,  the 
better.'  Beyond  the  preventing  point,  all  punishment  has  a 
hardening  and  depraving  tendency :  for  then  it  is  felt  to  be, 
not  reformatory  chastisement,  but  revengeful  infliction ;  and  at 
arbitrary  punishment,  the  mind  of  man  instinctively  revolts. 
Here,  again,  Bentham  strongly  confirms  our  views.  *  All  in¬ 
flicted  evil,’  he  writes,  *  which  does  not  dispose  the  deliiKpient 
(and  by  his  example,  other  men,)  to  obey  the  law  s,  is  not  pnnish- 
lucnt,  bnt  an  act  of  hostility*  Severity  of  punishment  is  like 
excess  of  medicine;  it  only  aggravates  the  distemper.  It  is  the 
unskilfnl  (piack,  not  the  wise  physician,  that  commences  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  most  powerful  drugs  ;  and  it  is  the  ignorant  ruler, 
not  the  thoughtful  statesman,  that  inflicts  at  first  tlic  highest  pe¬ 
nalty  in  his  power.  ‘  Death,'  remarks  one  of  the  writers  before 
us,  ‘  is  the  extreme  of  punishment ;  but  is  it  wise  to  carry  any- 
thing  to  extremes?'  There  is  grciit  force  in  that  simple 
inquiry. 

It  being  agreed  on  all  sides,  then,  that  the  infliction  of  death 
*  can  only  be  justified  on  grounds  of  strict  and  cogent  neces¬ 
sity,'  w'c  now'  naturally  come  to  ask  for  evidence  that  this 
necessity  exists.  We  require  proof,  and  proof  of  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  and  unquestionable  kind,  tliat  the  minimum  of  punishment 
has  been  tried  in  respect  of  murder,  and  that  it  has  been,  step 
by  step,  advanced  to  the  maximum,  because  only  the  maximum 
has  been  found  capable  of  repressing  the  crime.  But  wc  ask  in 
vain.  To  the  shame  of  our  country  be  it  said,  that  wc  have 
tried  no  means  whatever  but  the  most  extreme,  and  yet 
have  the  temerity  to  assert,  that  capital  punishment  is  ‘  neces¬ 
sary'  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  offence !  The  writer 
ill  the  ‘  Magazine  of  Capital  Punishment,'  may  well,  tlicrc- 
fore,  ask  ‘  How  do  our  legislators  know  that  transportation, 
or  pcrjictual  imprisonment,  or  condemnation  to  labour  for  life 
in  the  galleys,  or  some  other  species  of  punishment,  would 
not  be  equally,  or  even  more,  effectual  than  the  gallows  in 
preventing  murder?'  They,  at  least,  are  bound  to  make  the 
experiment,  before  they  hazard  the  assertion.  And  until 
they  do  so,  we  charge  them  with  wilful  and  deliberate  cruelty, 
in  pleading  a  necessity  which  they  have  never  proved ; 
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wc  charge  them  with  barbarously  perilling  immortal  souls, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  blind  belief  which  they 
have  accepted,  without  inquiry,  from  the  nncle«an  hands  of 
Tradition;  and  with  a  daring  usurpation  of  the  Creator's  sole 
prerogative,  assumed  without  authority,  and  exercised  without 
compassion. 

It  is  astonishing  that,  with  the  history  of  the  world  before  us, 
we  should  not  alw  ays  regard  this  word  ^  necessary'  with  suspi¬ 
cion.  When  w’c  come  to  reflect  upon  tlie  enormities  which 
man  has  committed  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  wc  may  well 
shudder : — 

*  When  we  think, ’  says  a  writer  in  *  Howitt’s  Journal,*  ‘  of  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  and  follies  whieh  have  been  perpetrated  in  various  ages,  under  a 
mistaken  idea  of  their  necessity,  we  must  surely  j)ause  before  we  admit 
the  j>lea.  It  was  thought  necessary,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  to  hang 
those  who  converted  protestants  to  popery.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  inflict  death  on  persons  found  guilty  of 
witchcraft;  and  between  the  years  1600  and  1700,  nearly  sixty  thousand 
individuals  were  executed  for  this  offence  !  It  was  thought  necessary, 
in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  to  put  all  robbers  to  death ;  and  seventy-two 
thousand  thieves  were  hanged  in  that  honest  monarch’s  reign  ;  the  crime 
steadily  increasing  all  the  while!  In  the  jubilee  reign  of  George  the 
’Tlnrd,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hang  for  no  few’er  than  two  hundred 
different  offences,  among  which  were  sheep-stealing,  consorting  with 
Gipsies,  sacrilege,  forgery,  coining,  horse-stealing,  breaking  down  the 
head  of  a  fishpond,  enlisting  an  English  subject  in  a  foreign  army,  horse¬ 
poisoning,  letter-stealing,  forging  the  government  certificate  for  wearing 
hair-powder,  returning  from  transportation,  and  other  crimes,  even  less 
heinous :  for  all  of  which  the  capital  penalty  has  since  been  deemed 
imnecessar)'.  Whilst  the  unlucky  records  of  these  facts  exist,  men  must 
mind  how  they  plead  *  necessity.’  The  awful  and  ridiculous  mistakes 
which  have  been  made,  under  the  delusion  that  the  perpetration  of  them 
was  necessary,  w’ill  ever  be  a  fatal  bar  to  the  success  of  the  plea.  Neces¬ 
sity  is,  indeed,  no  word  for  man  to  use  at  all.  He  is  the  subject  of 
necessity,  not  its  arbiter.’ 

Hut  wc  mean  to  go  far  beyond  this.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
be  satisfied  with  negative  conclusions.  We  would  not  only 
nonsuit  our  opponents,  on  the  ground  of  an  unsubstantiated 
plea,  but  we  challenge  them  to  produce  the  best  evidence  they 
can,  and  will  convict  them  even  upon  that.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  show,  that  not  only  is  there  no  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  death-punishments,  but  that  there  is  positive  proof  of  their 
iaeflicacy.  ^^carc  ri'ady  to  demonstrate — and  we  are  willing 
to  rest  our  case  on  this  assertion — that  where  capital  punish¬ 
ment  has  most  prevailed,  the  crimes  for  which  it  has  been  en¬ 
forced  have  most  abounded  ;  that  where  capital  punishment  has 
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least  prevailed,  capital  crime  has  been  rarest ;  and  that,  just  as 
capital  piinishinents  have  been  discontinued,  sanguinary  vices 
have  ceased.  This  statement  we  now  mean  to  prove;  and  we 
beg  the  serious  attention  of’  our  readers  while  we  do  so.  We 
shall  select  our  illustrations  from  many  ages  and  countries;  sim¬ 
ply  premising  that  the  Jewish  code  must  be  omitted  from  the 
argument,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  special  and  peculiar  system, 
intended  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  legislation  of  the  world. 

We  refer,  then,  first  to  ancient  times.  ‘  In  Egypt,  under 
Siibaco,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  as  we  arc  informed  by  llcro- 
tlotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  no  capital  punishments  were  iu- 
llicted,  those  penalties  being  changed,  with  much  success,  into 
stated  kinds  of  labour;  which  examples  Grotius  recommends  to 
other  nations.’*  ^  Tiiroughout  all  the  better  age  of  the  Roman 
Uepui)lic,  for  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  inllictiou 
of  death  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  for  any  cause  whatever,  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  famous  Porciau  law,  a  democratic 
enactment  passed  in  the  454th  year  of  Rome,  by  the  Tribune 
Porcius  Lccca.  So  high  was  the  valuation  set  upon  the  life  of 
a  citizen,  by  the  Roman  policy,  that  to  put  him  to  death  was 
esteemed  almost  a  parricide.  With  respect  to  the  o|)era- 
tion  of  the  Porciau  law,  Moutes(|uicu  says : — ‘  The  penal  laws 
of  the  kings,  and  those  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  were  nearly  abo¬ 
lished  during  the  PwCpublic :  and  the  Republic  teas  not  the  worse 
reffidated,*  And  Jilackstonc  says  : — *  In  this  period  the  Repuhtic 
Jlourished :  under  the  cm|)crors  severe  punishments  were  re¬ 
vived,  and  then  the  empire /e///’  t  Amongst  the  ancient  writers 
who  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death,  arc 
Juvenal,  Horace,  Livy,  Cjissius  the  Tribune,  Cains  Ciesar,  Cyrus, 
Scipio,  Tacitus,  Jind  many  others.  Seneca,  speakiugof  the  iidliction 
of  death  for  murder,  tells  us  that  *  the  worst  kinds  of  murder 
began  with  the  laws  thus  made  against  them,  when  the  punish¬ 
ment  bore  resemblance  to  the  crime.’  (De  dementia,  I.  1.  c. 
xxiii.)  And  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  C.  Rahirio,  finely  says: — 
'Away  with  the  executioner,  with  the  capital  execution,  with 
the  very  name  of  things  like  these  !  Let  them  not  only  not  be 
inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  our  Roman  citizens,  but  not  even  on 
their  thoughts,  their  sight,  their  hearing.  Eor  of  all  sucli 
tilings,  not  only  the  acting  or  enduring,  but  the  institution,  the 
contemplation,  nay  the  mention  itself,  is  unworthy  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  a  free  man.’  Gibbon,  in  his  '  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,’  (vol.  ix.  pp.  8(),  87.)  speaking  of  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  the  Emperor  John  of  Rome,  who  remitted  several 
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capital  punislimcnts  after  sentence,  says  : — *  After  this  example 
of  clemency y  the  remainder  of  the  reign  was  never  disturbed  by 
conspiracy  or  rebellion ;  feared  by  his  nobles,  beloved  by  his 
people,  John  was  never  redueed  to  the  painful  neeessity  of  pu¬ 
nishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal  enemies.  Dining 
his  government  of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
abolished  in  the  Roman  empire.' 

But  let  us  descend  to  more  recent  times.  In  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great  over  England,  capitjil  punishments  were  rarer 
than  they  have  ever  since  been  in  Britain,  even  up  to  the 
moment  in  which  we  write  :  and  so  free  was  the  land  at  that 
period  from  crime,  that  the  historian  tells  us,  ‘  a  child  might 
walk  with  a  bag  of  money  in  its  hand  through  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  without  fear  of  being  molested.'  Contrast  this  with 
the  state  of  things  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  after  capital 
punishment  had  been  gradually  annexed  to  almost  every  kind 
and  degree  of  crime.  In  the  reign  of  this  infamous  monarch, 
seventy-two  thousand  thieves  fell  by  the  hand  of  tiic  execu¬ 
tioner;  two  thousand  per  annum — forty  in  every  week!  and 
we  have  overwhelming  contemporaneous  evidence  to  the  fact, 
that  crime  advanced,  in  spite  of  these  inflictions,  in  the  most 
frightfully  rapid  manner.  Not  to  mention  other  witnesses,  let 
us  take  Sir  Thomas  More.  lu  his  *  Dialogue  betw  een  Himself 
and  a  Lawyer,'  he  laments  that,  '  while  so  many  thieves  were 
daily  hanged,  so  many  thieves  still  remained  in  the  country, 
who  were  robbing  in  all  places.'  Mliat  stronger  testimony  can 
there  be  than  this,  to  the  utter  inutility,  to  the  absolute  mis¬ 
chievousness,  of  the  gibbet  ?  But  let  us  proceed. 

The  Empri'ss  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
pledged  herself  never  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death ;  and 
throughout  her  reign — twenty  years — she  kept  her  noble 
pledge.  And  so  satisfactory  was  found  its  operation,  that  her 
successor,  the  great  Catharine,  adopted  it  in  her  celebrated  code 
of  laws,  with  the  exception  of  very  rare  offences  against  the 
state.  ‘  Experience  demonstrates,'  is  the  language  of  her  Grand 
Instructions  for  framing  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian 
empire  (article  210),  ‘that  the  frequent  repetition  of  capital 
punishments  has  never  yet  made  men  better.  If,  therefore,  I 
can  show  that,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  society,  the  death  of  a 
citizen  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  I  shall  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  humanity  with  success.'  In  connexion  w  ith  this  state¬ 
ment,  it  is  satisfactory  to  add,  that  the  Count  dc  Segur,  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg,  iu  a  letter  published 
in  the  '  Monitcur,'  in  .hine,  1701,  declared  that  ‘  Russia,  under 
the  ojK'ratiou  of  this  law,  wiis  one  of  the  countries  in  which 
least  number  of  murders  was  committed* 
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Howard,  in  his  work  on  Prisons,  mentions  tho  following  facts. 
In  Lcenwardcn,  in  1783,  there  had  been  no  execution  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  there  were  but  a  few  persons  eonliiied,  and  those 
only  for  petty  otfehces.  At  Utrecht,  when  he  visited  it,  there 
had  been  no  execution  for  twenty  years  ;  and  there  was  in  the 
prison  but  one  criminal,  and  his  offence  not  capital.  In  Bruns- 
M'ick,  with  no  execution  for  fourteen  years,  the  prison  for 
capital  offenders  had  scarcely  been  used  during  the  whole  time. 
In  Denmark,  he  found  that  imprisonment  for  life,  with  annual 
whipping,  which  had  been  substituted  for  capital  punishment, 

‘  tvas  dreaded  more  than  deaths  and  since  it  w  as  adopted,  had 
Ifveatly  dimhmhed  the  frequency  of  murder  J 

And  now  let  us  record  the  result  of  a  more  direct  and  length¬ 
ened  experiment.  In  1705,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  by  the  advice  of  the  enlightened  and  far-seeing  Marquis 
Bcccaria,  recognising  the  great  and  solemn  truth,  that  ‘  even 
delinquents  are  children  of  the  state,  whose  amendment  ought 
never  to  be  abandoned  in  despair,'  abolhhed  altoyether  the 
punishment  of  death  in  his  dominions.  Here,  then,  the  question 
was  brought  to  a  positive  issue.  Death  was  abolished,  even  for 
murder;  and  what  was  the  result?  Let  the  Grand  Duke  him¬ 
self,  after  trying  the  experiment  for  twxnty  years,  reply.  ‘  With 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  paternal  feelings,  we  have  at 
length  perceived,  that  the  mitigation  of  punishment,  joined  to 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  prevent  crimes,  and  also  a 
great  despatch  in  the  trials,  together  w  ith  a  certainty  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  rcjil  delinquents,  haSy  instead  of  increasing  the  number 
of  crimes,  diminished  that  of  smaller  ones,  and  rendered  those  of 
an  atrocious  nature  very  rare.'  The  fact  was,  that,  during 
the  tw  enty  years  of  the  experiment,  only  fire  murders  had  been 
perpetrated  in  Tuscany ;  while  in  Rome,  where  death  was  in¬ 
flicted  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  no  fewer  than  slity 
murders  were  perpetrated  in  a  space  of  three  months. 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  w  orld  it  has  to  be  stated,  that  Napo¬ 
leon,  feeling — to  use  his  ow  n  w  ords — *  that  he  must  not  let 
Tuscany  be  happy  and  trainpiil,  because  if  he  did,  all  travellers 
from  France  would  envy  it,'  caused  this  humane  and  beneficial 
enactment  to  be  repealed,  and  the  old  law  of  the  gibbet  to  be  re¬ 
stored.  Crime  soon  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and 
only  when  judicial  homicide  began  to  be  discontinued,  did  murders 
grow  rare  again.  M.  Berlinghieri,  the  late  Tuscan  minister  at 
I'aris,  w  rites,  in  reply  to  ^I.  Lucas,  inspector  of  French  prisons, 
‘  1  know  that  all  crimes  became  less  frequent  when  the  pain  of 
death  was  abolished ;  I  know  that  many  executions  took  place 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Tuscany,  and  that  then  crime 
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increased;  and  I  know,  that  since  then,  while  executions  have 
become  rarer,  crimes  have  diminished  both  in  number  and 
turpitude;  though  they  are  more  frequent  and  more  atrocious 
than  when  there  was  no  pain  of  death  at  all/  * 

Holland  offers  similar  testimony.  ‘  In  the  year  1802,’  said 
Mr.  Marryat,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  12th,  1812,  ‘I 
was  ill  Amsterdam,  and  I  then  had  the  happiness  to  learn,  that 
during  many  preceding  years,  the  punishment  of  death  had 
been  but  twice  inflicted.  Imprisonment  and  hard  labour  arc 
there  substituted  for  capital  punishment ;  and  the  most  benefit 
ciul  consequences  have  resulted  from  this  alteration,^ 

A  further  very  striking  proof  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
discontinuance  of  capital  punishment,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
result  of  the  experiment  made  by  Sir  James  Alackintosh,  at 
Bombay.  During  that  enlightened  man’s  recordership,  the 
punishment  of  death  was  never  once  inflicted  by  the  court  over 
which  he  presided ;  and  the  following  extract  from  his  parting 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  (July  20,  1811),  shows  the  remarkable 
success  w  hich  attended  this  humane  admiuistration : — 

*  Since  my  arrival  here,  in  May,  1804,  the  punishment  of  death  has 
not  iieen  inflicted  by  this  court.  Now  the  population  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction,  either  locally  or  personally,  cannot  be  less  than  200,000 
persons.  Whether  any  evil  consequence  has  yet  arisen  from  so  unusual 
(and  in  the  British  dominions,  unexampled)  a  circumstance,  as  the  dis¬ 
use  of  capital  punishment,  for  so  long  a  period  as  seven  years,  or  among 
a  population  so  considerable,  is  a  (picstion  which  you  are  entitled  to  ask, 
and  to  which  I  have  the  means  of  affording  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

*  From  May,  1756,  to  May,  1763,  (seven  years)  the  capital  convic¬ 
tions  amounted  to  141,  and  the  executions  w’ere  47.  The  annual  average 
of  j)ersons  who  suffered  death  was  about  7,  and  the  annual  average  of 
capital  crimes  ascertained  to  have  been  perpetrated,  was  nearly  20. 

*  From  May,  1804,  to  May,  1811,  there  have  been  109  capital  con¬ 
victions.  The  annual  average,  therefore,  of  capital  crimes  legally  proved 
to  have  been  perpetrated  during  that  period,  is  between  15  and  16. 
During  this  period  there  has  been  no  capital  execution. 

*  Hut  as  the  population  of  this  island  has  more  than  doubled,  during 

the  last  50  years,  the  annual  average  ought  to  have  been  40,  in  order  to 
show  the  same  proportion  of  criminality  with  that  of  the  first  seven 
years.  *  *  *  If  this  circumstance  be  considered,  it  will  appear  that 

the  capital  crimes  committed  during  the  last  7  years,  with  no  capital 
eircutions,  have,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  been  not  much  more 
than  a  third  of  those  committed  in  the  first  7  years,  notwithstanding  the 
infliction  of  death  on  47  jH*rson8. 

*  Tlie  intermediate  periods  lead  to  the  same  results.  The  number  of 
capital  crimes  in  any  of  these  periods  does  not  appear  to  be  diminished, 

•  M.  Lucas,  De  la  Peine  de  Mort,  p.  359. 
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either  by  the  capital  executions  of  the  same  period,  or  of  that  imme¬ 
diately  preceding. 

‘  This  small  experiment  has.  therefore,  been  made  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  men.  Two  hundred 
thousand  men  have  been  governed  for  seven  years  without  a  capital 
punishment,  and  without  any  increase  of  crimes.  If  any  experience  has 
i)een  acquired,  it  has  been  safely  and  innocently  gained.** 

In  addition  to  this  strong  evidence,  we  have  other  testimony 
from  the  East.  Sir  Charles  ^Metcalfe,  when  resident  at  Delhi, 
wrote,  that  in  that  district  *  they  never  punished  with  death, ^ 
and  that  '  it  was  in  no  degree  necessary.' 

Even  in  the  South- Sea  Islands,  the  ineflicacy  of  death 
])unishment  has  been  discovered.  In  Messrs.  Bennett  and 
Tvermau's  Journal  of  their  residence  in  that  localitv,  we  find 
that  the  natives  reject  tlic  penalty  of  death,  as  unreasonable  and 
wicked ;  and  that  murder  is  a  crime  almost  unknown  there. 
Caj)tain  Boss,  in  his  *  Voyages  to  the  North  Pole,'  tells  a 
siniihir  tale. 

To  return,  however,  to  Europe.  We  derive  most  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  capital  punishments  arc  unnecessary  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  from  the  example  of  Belgium.  In 
Belgium,  during  the  nineteen  years  ending  with  1814,  there 
were  533  executions ;  and  tlie  number  of  murders  in  tliat 
])eriod  was  399,  or  twenty-one  per  annum.  During  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1829,  the  executions  were  only  71,  and  the  mur¬ 
ders  were  diminished  to  II  I,  or  not  quite  eight  per  annum. 
And  in  the  five  years  ending  1831,  there  were  no  executions 
whatever,  and  the  murders  had  decreased  to  twenty,  or  only 
four  per  annum  !  The  following  table  will  perhaps  exhibit  the 
result  more  satisfactorily  : — 


Belgium. 

Periods. 

Executions 

for 

all  crimes. 

Number  of 
Murders. 

1 

jin  the  5  vears  ending  1804. . 

235 

150 

>>  5  „ 

1809.  . 

88 

82 

5  „ 

1814.. 

71 

64 

»>  5  ,, 

1819.. 

2G 

42 

f »  5  »» 

1824.. 

23 

38 

»»  5  ,, 

1829.. 

22 

34 

M  5  „ 

1834.. 

none 

20 

Nothing  can  well  speak  plainer  than  these  facts,  one  would 
say  ;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  there  were  persons  in  Belgium,  calling 
themselves  statesmen,  who  asserted  in  1835,  that  *  great  crimes 
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were  on  the  increiise,  and  needed  the  example  of  the  gallows  to 
restrain  them.’  By  the  influence  of  these  sagacious  legislators, 
the  pain  of  death,  which  had  been  discontinued  with  such  posi¬ 
tive  advantage,  was  restored  !  In  1835,  executions  took  place 
again;  and  the  result  is,  the  everlasting  condemnation  of 
gibbet-homicide.  The  convictions  for  murder,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  in  the  five  years  ending  1834,  been  twenty ,  or  four 
per  annum,  rose  in  the  next  five  years,  when  four  persons  were 
killed  by  the  executioner,  to  thirty-one,  or,  in  other  words, 
increased  fifty-five  per  cent.  Were  we  not  literally  right,  w  hen 
we  said  that  capital  punishments  invariably  increase  crime,  and 
that  their  abolition  represses  it  ? 

France  confirms  our  conclusions.  In  the  five  years  ending 
1829,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  murder  was  1182, 
and  352  persons  were  executed  for  the  crime.  In  the  next  live 
years,  there  were  but  131  executions,  and  the  number  of  mur¬ 
ders  was  reduced  to  1172.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  power  of 
saving  the  lives  of  murderers  in  France,  by  finding  them  ‘  guilty 
— but  with  extenuating  circumstances,’  has  worked  extremely 
well,  and  has  been  attended  by  a  great  diminution  of  crime ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  full  well  that  Ficschis, 
and  Alibauds,  and  Lecomtes  have  sprung  up  as  fast  as  the 
guillotine  has  mowed  their  predecessors  down.  It  is  a  singular 
iact,  that  Barrcrc,  who  instigated  so  many  executions  during 
the  llcvolution  of  1790,  should  in  1831  find  himself  forced  to 
confess,  that  ‘  the  world  would  never  be  civilized  till  capital 
punishment  was  totally  abolished  !’ 

Austrian  statistics  vicld  a  similar  result.  A  writer  in  the 
*  Magazine  of  Capital  Punishment’  says : — ‘  I  visited  lately  the 
great  prison  at  Prague,  in  wliich  about  800  criminals  are  con¬ 
fined.  The  director  informed  me,  that  since  the  accession  of 
the  reigning  emperor,  no  one  had  been  executed  for  murder.  I 
asked,  ‘  Have  murderers  increased?’  He  said,  '  No, //icy /a/rc 
diminished*  ’ 

I’russia  gives  similar  testimony,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  following  table : — 

In  the  5  years  ending  1824  ....  54  executions  ....  69  murders. 

-  5  ..  1829....  33  .,  ....50  „ 

M  5  „  1834....  19  43  „ 


Prussia  thus  shows,  that  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
executions  by  two-thirds,  the  result  w’as  not  only  the  saving 
of  the  criminals,  but  a  decrease  of  one-third  in  the  crime,  ami 
conscipiently  a  much  greater  securitv  to  society. 

A  word  or  two  coneerning  America,  before  we  close  our  cx“ 
tracts  from  the  statistics  of  lorcign  countries.  In  Pennsylvania, 
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some  fifty  years  ago,  capital  puiiishment  was  abolished  for  all 
crimes  but  murder;  and  Mr.  T.  Fowell  lluxtoii,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  23d  May,  1821,  said,  ‘  One  of  the  Penusyl- 
vauiaii  judges  published  a  minute  detail  of  the  comparative 
state  of  crime  in  America,  prior  and  subsetpicntly  to  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  I  state  upon  the  authority  of  this  judge, 
published  at  a  period  when  any  error,  if  it  had  existed,  must 
have  been  discovered,  that  crimes,  and  especially  crimes  of  enor- 
mify,  had  decreased ;  but  that  in  a  given  number  of  trials,  the 
number  of  convictions  had  nearly  doubled.  He  also  states  a 
fact,  curious  enough,  as  affecting  the  very  question  before  us. 
In  Pennsylvania,  when  the  punishment  for  forgery  was  miti¬ 
gated,  the  crime  had  decreased;  in  New'  York,  where  there  had 
been  no  mitigation,  the  crime  had  gone  on  increasing.^ 

Here  then  we  liave  a  mass  of  most  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence,  gathered  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  in  support 
of  our  assertion — that  gibbets  are  in  no  degree  necessary  in  a 
state,  but  may  be  abolished,  not  only  with  perfect  safety,  but 
w  ith  certain  and  large  advantage.  Ancient  and  modern  times, 
barbarous  and  civilized  crtis,  and  countries  in  every  degree  of 
latitude,  give  testimony  alike  in  support  of  our  conclusion,  and 
prove  not  merely,  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  words,  that  ‘  all  hanging 's 
a  bungle,'  but  that  the  inviolability  of  human  like  is  the 
safest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  foundation  on  which  a  nation's 
security  can  be  built. 

But  wc  must  now  turn  to  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Our  opponents  take  upon  themselves  to  aflirm,  that  let  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  other  lands  be  w  hiit  it  may,  respecting  the  efficacy  or 
incfficacy  of  capital  punishments,  England's  experience  is  all  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  gallows.  Judges  from  the  bench, 
secretaries  of  state  from  their  places  in  parliament,  and  gospel- 
ministers  from  their  pulpits,  express  their  opinions  that  the 
crimes  in  respect  of  which  the  pain  of  death  has  recently  been 
remitted,  are  ‘  alarmingly  on  the  increase.’  Wc  are  in  a  ])osi- 
tion  to  disprove  the  assertion  thus  made,  and  to  demonstrate 
most  triumphantly  that  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  Wc  affirm, 
and  will  show',  that  just  as  the  gallows  has  been  more  or  less 
employed  among  our  people,  crime  has  advanced  or  dimi¬ 
nished. 

We  need  not  dwell  long  upon  the  ages  antecedent  to  our 
own  :  but  they  speak  so  powerfully  on  our  side,  that  in  justice 
to  our  cause,  wc  dare  not  pjiss  tlicm  by. 

Wc  have  already  suggested  a  comparison  between  the  state 
of  crime  under  Alfred  the  Great  and  under  Henry  the  Eiglith.  In 
the  tirst  reign,  executions  were  almost  unknown :  and  the  quiet 
and  orderly  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  has  become 
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a  proverb.  In  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  when  the  gallows-fever 
seems  to  have  reached  a  crisis,  and  seventy-two  thousand  culprits 
of  one  kind  alone  (thieves)  were  destroyed  by  it,  crime  of  every  sort 
abounded  as  it  never  did  before  or  since.  Disorder  and  wickedness 
overflowed  the  country  at  this  infamous  era,  in  a  perfect  torrent  : 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chronicles  of  Harrison  and 
Strype ;  and  so  inefticacious  was  this  wholesale  hanging-system, 
thal  the  latter  writer  says:— 'The  number  of  felonies  committed 
in  one  county  alone  (Somersetshire),  was  five  times  the  number 
of  the  persons  brought  to  trial  for  them^  So  that  wdien  execu¬ 
tions  were  rarest  in  England,  '  a  child  might  walk  with  a  bag  of 
money  in  its  hands  through  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  without 
fear  of  being  molested;*  and  when  executions  were  most  Ire- 
(juent,  the  country  was  so  infested  with  thieves,  mountebanks, 
highwaymen  and  assassins,  that  no  man’s  life  or  property  was 
safe  from  one  moment  to  another. 

Elizabeth’s  reign  gives  another  attestation  to  the  soundness 
of  our  argument.  ‘  Good  Queen  Bess’  hanged  eight  persons 
weekly,  on  an  average,  and  if  we  turn  to  Stow’s  '  Annals’  (p. 
172.),  we  find  the  parliament  comphaining  of  the  '  daily  happen¬ 
ing  of  horrible  murthers,  thefts,  and  other  great  outrages and 
stupidly  enough,  passing  more  hanging-laws  to  restrain  these 
enormities.  The  depraving  tendency  of  the  gallows  is  curiously 
illustrated  in  the  following  preamble  of  a  law  passed  in  this 
reign : — 

*  WiiBRKAs,  persons  in  contempt  of  (jod’s  commands,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  laWf  are  found  to  cut  pockets,  and  pick  purses  even  at  places  of 
public  execution,  while  execution  is  being  done  on  criminals,  be  it  there¬ 
fore  enacted — That  idl  such  persons  shall  sufier  death,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.* 

One  could  almost  fancy  this  a  satire  on  the  punishment  of 
death. 

Of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  our  own  era,  we  w  ill  say 
but  little.  \\  e  simply  note,  first,  the  atrocious  fact,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  accession  of  William  the  Third  and  the  death  of  the 
Second  George,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  human 
victims  were  slaughtered  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  hand  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner;  and,  secondly,  the  horrible  growth  of  the  legislatorial 
thirst  for  blooil  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Concerning  this  latter  fact,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
How  in’s  'Journal,'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  315,  G.) 

The  thirst  for  the  destruction  of  life,  which  seems  to  have  slackened 
for  a  moment  during  the  latter  part  of  George  the  Second’s  sovereignty, 
revhed  almost  immediately  upon  George  the  Third’s  accession,  and  be¬ 
came  characterised  by  a  ferocity  and  remorselessness  wliich  can  only  be 
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likened  to  the  mad  eagerness  shown  by  certain  wild  animals  for  human 
blood,  after  having  once  become  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  facts  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
that  whilst  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagcnets  four  oirences  only  were  made 
capital,  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  twenty-seven,  and  under  the  sway  of 
the  Stuarts,  thirty-six,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fijty-six  additional 
offences  made  punishable  by  death,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  four 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  !  Not  only  were  all  the  obsolete 
capital  laws  revived,  but  new  ones  were  enacted  to  an  extent  that  is 
almost  incredible.  Shoplifting  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings,  consort¬ 
ing  for  a  whole  year  with  Gipsies,  breaking  down  the  head  of  a  fish-pond, 
cutting  down  an  ornamental  tree  in  a  park-avenue,  coining,  .sheep-steal¬ 
ing,  horse-poisoning,  forgery,  returning  from  transportation,  damaging 
Westminster,  London,  or  Putney  bridges,  breaking  any  tools  used  in 
woollen  manufactures,  stealing  apj)lcs  growing  in  an  orchard,  exporting 
a  ram  and  a  ewe  together  out  of  Lngland,  cattle  stciding,  stealing  in  a 
dwelling  house,  being  found  armed  and  disguised  in  a  park  at  night, 
highway  robbery,  stealing  geese  from  a  common,  bigamy,  letter  stealing, 
sacrilege,  stealing  linen  from  a  bleaching-ground,  cutting  and  maiming, 
damaging  the  rail  or  chain  of  a  turnpike-gate,  rick  burning,  demolishing 
buildings  in  a  riot,  simple  larceny,  poaching,  cultivating  the  tobacco- 
plant  in  England,  smuggling  : — these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  offences, 
more  or  less  enormous,  were  punished  with  death  by  the  sanguinary 
rulers  of  this  murderous  period ;  until  at  length,  there  was  scarcely  a 
page  of  our  fiendish  law-code  that  was  not  covered  with  human  blo(Mi. 

‘  That  this  slaughter-system  did  not  answer  is  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  the  *  necessity’  for  fresh  ‘examples*  was  so  often  pleaded.  Forgery, 
for  instance,  was  so  common  and  far-spreading,  that  twenty-nine  different 
descriptions  of  this  crime  were  made  capital  in  the  hope  of  repressing 
it ;  and  even  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Dr.  Dodd,  committed  the  offence 
in  defiance  of  the  penalty,  and  became  the  *  example’  which  probably  he 
had  frequently  described. 

*  Matters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  parliament  would  pass 
no  more  hanging-laws,  that  juries  peijured  themselves  daily,  rather  than 
give  effect  to  the  atrocious  enactments  of  our  statute-book,  and  that  a 
great  majority  of  our  vilest  criminals  escaped  all  punishment  for  their 
offences.  Ten-j)ound  bank-notes  were  brought  in  as  being  of  the  value 
of  thirty-nine  shillings  ;  goods  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  were  declared 
to  be  under  the  value  of  five  pounds  ;  and  Lord  Sufficld  produced  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  list  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
perjured  verdicts,  delivered  during  fifteen  years  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
the  single  offence  of  stealing  from  dwellings.  So  that  it  was  at  last 
palpable  to  all,  that  the  system  would  not  do.  Consequently,  a  resolute 
few,  amongst  whom  Sir  William  Meredith  stands  chiefly  conspicuous, 
set  to  work  to  oppose  the  killing-theory  altogether,  and  to  try  whether 
mildness  would  not  operate  far  better  than  murder,  to  restrain  men  from 
crime.” 

Of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  reformers  of  the  time  re- 
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ferrcil  to,  in  procuring  a  mitigation  of  this  awful  and  atrocious 
criminal  code,  no  idea  can  be  formed  by  any  but  the  survivors 
of  that  era.  Abuse,  misrepresentation,  defamation,  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  were  employed  with  a  violence  which  can  only  be  likened 
to  the  wild  fury  of  a  tiger,  on  being  robbed  of  its  prey.  We  do 
not  know  a  more  mournful  evidence  of  what  a  sanguinary  mon¬ 
ster  man  mav  become,  tlian  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  picture  of  our 
professedly  Christian  legislature,  us  seen  in  the  parliamentary 
rccorils  of  the  time.  Ilut  we  pass  this  by.  The  mitigations 
have  iMJcn  accomplished,  and  our  business  is  only  witli  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  penalty  of  death  has  been,  in  etfect,  abolished  for 
every  ofl’encc  but  murder,  and  we  have  to  inquire  w  hether  the 
cxclmnge  of  the  capital  for  secondary  punishment  has  proved 
beneficial  or  injurious? 

We  will  commence  our  demonstration  of  the  advantages 
which  have  attended  the  mitigation  of  our  criminal  code,  by 
citing  a  table  (No.  547.)  printed  by  order  of  parliament  in  18‘V.). 
It  takes  two  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  relates  exclusively 
to  such  oftcnccs  as  were  capital  at  the  commencement.  In  tlie 
first  of  these  periods,  the  five  years  ending  1833,  there  were 
executed  in  England  and  Wjiles  259  persons,  and  the  com- 
ntittals  for  capital  otlcuccs  were  11,982.  In  the  second  period, 
the  five  years  ending  1838,  the  spirit  of  mercy  prevailed  to  so 
considerable  an  extent,  that  only  99  persons  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  committals  for  capital  crimes  were  only  11,332 ;  050  /css' 
than  in  the  time  of  riyour  and  severity !  Now  let  it  not  be  s  lid, 
that  this  decrease  in  capital  crime  was  merely  a  portion  of  tlio 
decrease  in  crime  generally  ^  throughout  the  kingdom;  for  in  this 
second  |>criod,  as  compared  with  the  first,  offences  not  capital 
rose  from  85,348  to  99,540.  The  diminution  in  capital  crime  is, 
therefore,  tiic  specific  and  evident  result  of  the  amelioration  in 
our  capital  law's. 

The  following  return,  relating  to  London  and  Middlesex  only, 
exhibits  the  decrease  of  capital  crime  on  the  mitigation  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  more  strikingly  still : — 


!  London  and  Middlb!»kx.  ^ 

i 

1 

Executed. 

Number  of 
CapitalCrimes. 

Proportion  of  ' 
Convictions,  i 

1 

* 

ffwo  years,  1828  and  1829 
jiVo  years,  1834  and  1835 

46 

none 

1 

679 

543 

47  per  cent,  j 
65  ,, 

The  almvc  table  proves  two  points  for  us ;  that  w  ith  fewest 
cM'cutions  there  is  less  crime,  and  also  greater  certainty  of  con¬ 
viction. 
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But  it  will  probably  be  said,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  the  crimes  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  returns  were 
really,  or  only  nominally,  capital ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  somewhat  vague.  Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit, 
that  when  punishments  are  capriciously  administered,  results 
arc  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Under  such  circumstances,  cal¬ 
culation  is  completely  set  at  nought.  Let  us  then  sec  how  the 
matter  stJinds  w  ith  reference  to  crimes  w  hich  were  as  practically 
capital  at  the  period  in  question,  as  murder  is  now.  AVc  will 
take  the  average  of  seven  crimes,  before  and  since  the  abolition 
of  death  punishments,  and  trace  the  cflcct  of  mitigation,  in  regard 
to  them  : — 


k'iipital  Punishment  abolished,  1832,  for 

Average  of ! 
1830-1-2.  ; 

Average, 

1 833- 1841 

1841. 

1  Cattle  Stealing . 

37  : 

43 

44 

1  Horse  Stealing . 

188 

162 

163 

I  Sheep  Stealing . 

‘282 

338 

286 

I  Larceny  in  Dwelling  Houses. . 

IGl 

187 

188 

Coining . 

5 

17 

[} 

Forgery . 

55 

117 

153 

Housebreaking . 

716 

553 

546 

Total . 

1,444 

1.417 

1,389 

Here,  then,  we  arc  able  to  show,  that  although  one  or  two 
of  the  cited  crimes  exhibit  a  slight  increase  immediately 
after  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  respect  to 
them,  on  the  whole  the  number  of  offences  is  very  soon 
considerably  reduced,  and  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  is  less  by  nearly 
8  per  cent. 

Even  this  table,  however,  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  the 
industry  of  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  of  Manchester,  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  we  could  wish.  The  periods  are  not  exactly  con¬ 
secutive.  For  aught  th.at  appears,  the  year  1833,  for  instance, 
may  have  presented  a  large  increase  in  capital  crime,  consccjucnt 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  capital  penalty.  Let  us,  therefore, 
construct  from  the  materials  before  us,  a  more  complete  account. 
We  will  take  seventeen  offences  for  which  death  was  formerly 
inflicted,  and  as  concerns  which,  the  extreme  penalty  has  been 
repealed;  and  we  will  ascertain,  first,  how  many  of  these 
oflences  were  committed  during  the  last  Jive  years  of  executions 
for  them;  and,  secondly,  how  many  of  these  offences* were  per¬ 
petrated  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  substitution  of  an  in- 


tue  punishment  op  death. 


ferior  punUhtneni,  The  comparison  is  obviously  as  fair  a  one  as 
could  well  be  instituted.  Here  is  the  statement: 


SumhfT  qf  Pertom  Convicted  and  Executed  for  each  of  the  following  Offences.  = 


England 

AND 

Wales. 

During  five  years  ending  During  the  five  years  first ! 
with  the  last  year  of  an  following  the  discontinuing  I 
Execution  for  it.  of  the  Capital  Penalty. 

Committed. 

Executed.  , 

Committed. 

Executed.  ! 

Cattle  Stealing . 

144 

3 

119 

■ 

Sheep  Stealing  . 

1.231 

11 

1.320  1 

— 

Horse  Stealing . 

990  , 

37 

9G6  ' 

—  ' 

Stealing  in  Dwellings. . 

834  i 

9 

875 

—  . 

Forgery  . 

296  ' 

17  ! 

331 

—  i 

Coining . 

44  ; 

8 

1C 

Returning  from  Transpn 

52 

1 

50 

j 

Letter  Stealing . 

14 

1 

27 

1 

Sacrilege . 

33 

2 

33 

1 

=  Robl>ery . 

1,829 

17 

1,579 

— 

i  Arson . 

391 

42 

183 

— 

Piracy . 

52 

1  ' 

4 

—  j 

Assaults  with  intent  . . 

278 

14 

319 

— 

.  Riot  and  Felonv . 

1  215 

c 

68 

—  1 

-  Unnatural  Crimes  . .  . . 

105 

1  11 

118 

—  ! 

i  High  Treason . 

81 

i  8 

1 

'  —  ! 

=  Burglarv’ . 

4.327 

46 

3,734 

—  i 

j 

Total  . .  . . 

10,916 

j  234 

9,743 

1  I 

t  _  1 

Thus,  with  234-  executions  for  these  seventeen  crimes,  we  had 
10,910  committals,  and  with  no  executions  at  all,  only  9,7 13 
committals  !  The  experiment  of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  cnl- 
nrits  was  not  only  made  with  safety,  but  with  great  and  positive 
benefit;  for  1,173  fewer  crimes  were  committed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  large  increase  in  the  population.  To  talk  of  the  "  neces¬ 
sity*  of  capital  punishments,  in  the  face  of  these  unanswerable 
facts,  is  utterly  absurd  and  childish. 

Hefore  we  pass  on  to  other  considerations,  we  would  present 
the  rt'sult  of  the  mitigations  referred  to,  in  a  vet  larger  total. 
The  cleath-penalty  for  coining,  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  stealing, 
forging  and  uttering,  and  stealing  in  dwelling-houses  above  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  was  removed  in  1832,  and  for  house-break¬ 
ing  in  1833 ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tables,  that 
while  at  this  period  non-capital  crimes  wxre  increasing,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  capital  crimes,  at  the  rate  of  32  per 
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cent.,  the  crimes  wliicli  were  made  non-capital  as  above,  ac¬ 
tually  diminished  9  per  cent,  on  the  removal  of  the  extreme 
penalty : — 


England  and  Walks. 


Comn.itin.-nts  for  Con.mitments  fori  (’"n.n.itmn.ls  foi 
()irrn.-.-8 

not  Capital.  Capital  id  1H32-.I 


Three  years,  1827—8—9 
Three  years,  1830—1—2 
Three  vears,  1 833 — 1—5 


Increase,  Increase,  Dkcrkase, 

10  per  cent,  in  i  32  per  cent,  in  9  per  cent,  in 
six  years.  !  six  years.  three  years. 


AVc  will  now  j^o  a  little  into  detail.  It  is  often  charged 
against  the  opponents  of  the  gibbet,  that  they  deal  in  general 
statements,  and  shun  minute  examination.  \Vc  will  prove  the 
folly  of  this  acensation,  by  taking,  seriatim,  various  crimes 
which  have  lately  been  relieved  of  the  capital  penalty.  The 
Kev.  ^Ir.  Pync’s  book  supplies  most  of  our  facts. 


Burglary  and  IIousebukaking. — Mitigation  commencing  1833. 
Three  years  ending  1829,  Executed  38.  Committed  2G(>7 


1832 

1835 

1838 


2532 

2184 

2437 


House  Stealing. — Mitigation  commencing  1830. 

Nine  years  ending  1829,  Executed  46,  Committed  1626 


—  1838 


1565 


Robbery. — Mitigation  commencing  1834. 

Five  years  ending  1833,  Executed  36,  Committed  1949 


1838 


1634 


Coining. — Mitigation  commencing  1832. 

Four  years  ending  1828,  Executed  7,  Committed  42 
• -  1835  '■  -  none  -  41 


SiiERp  Stealing. — Mitigation  commencing  1832. 

Three  years  ending  1831,  Executed  7,  Committed  787 
— -  1835  ■  - none  ■-  —  716 


Capital  Assaults  on  Females. — Mitigation  commencing  1835. 

Four  years  ending  1834,  Executed  16,  Committed  222 

-  1838  -  1  -  223 

VOL.  XXIV.  M 
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Arson. — Mitigation  commencing  1837. 

Two  years  ending  183G.  Executed  9.  Committed  148 
‘ _  1838  - -  none  -  86 

Forokrt. — Mitigation  commencing  1832. 

Ten  years  ending  1829.  Executed  64,  Committed  746 

_ _ _  1839  -  none - 731 

Another  return  on  the  subjeet  of  forgery,  will  exhibit  tlic 
ndvantage  resulting  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  capital 
])cnaltyrmore  satisfactorily.  It  relates  to  the  forgeries  on  the 
Hank  of  England  only : — 

In  the  five  years  ending  1830,  Executed  5,  Prosecuted  85  =  17  per  aim. 
_ 1 -  1 835  none - 34  =  7 - 

IIioinvAY  lloHaERY.  In  respect  of  this  crime,  we  have  not 
the  Parliamentary  llcturns  at  hand ;  but  in  an  address  ])rintcd 
bv  the  Society  for  the  Ditlusion  of  Information  on  the  subject 
ot'  Capital  Punishment,  we  find  it  stated  upon  statistical 
evidence,  furnished  by  authority,  that  *  there  were  fewer  high¬ 
way  robberies  in  the  seven  years  ending  1840,  with  five  execu¬ 
tions,  than  in  the  seven  years  ending  1833,  with  fifty-ciglit 
executions.  The  signature  of  ^William  Allen,’  appended  to 
this  statement,  is  a  sutlicient  guarantee  of  its  correctness. 

There  can  be  no  need,  we  think,  to  carry  our  comparisons 
further ;  for  surely  these  will  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  ob¬ 
jector.  The  number  of  the  instances  which  we  have  selected 
will  show,  beyond  all  question,  that  these  diminutions  of  crime 
immediately  following  the  disuse  of  capital  punishment  in 
respect  of  them,  cannot  be  considered  mere  coincidences,  but 
must  be  reganied  as  ctVccts  plainly  related  to  a  cause. 

Hut  there  are  some  w/iscrnpulons  objectors  whom  nothing 
will  satisfy.  In  spite  ot  clear  proofs,  like  the  foregoing,  that 
W'c  are  sater  without  the  gallows  than  with  it,  there  are  persons 
to  be  found,  who  still  maintain  that  the  brutal  exhibitions  of 
the  scatTohl  arc  ‘  necessary  ’  to  the  well-being  of  society  ;  and 
our  readers  wall  be  astounded  to  sec  the  ingenious  tricks  to 
which  these  individuals  resort  to  bolster  up  their  case.  Wc 
know  nothing  more  shallow  and  dishonest,  nothing  that  exhibits 
more  wilful  perversity  of  apprehension,  than  the  attempts  w  hich 
have  Ih'cu  made  by  some  ot  the  advocates  of  capital  punishment, 
to  support  their  views  by  figures. 

\N c  will  not  allude  to  these  rcasoiicrs  by  name;  to  do  so 
were  onl\  to  elevate  them  into  undue  importance.  We  will 
simply  draw  attention  to  the  statements  which  they  put  forth,— 
statements  which,  we  regret  to  say,  have  found  a  believer  and 


PUMsnMENT  or  OE.t„. 

if'"?/'"  ‘'i?:;.  j- ^[njesty's  secrctnrv 

.  le  oi  'nlful  ...is-stalcncnt;  but’  tf  t  1 

takcM  nu,  uu.uConncI  -amu  this  v  t  .'  fv  f'  ii«is- 

’•iiLii,  111  Jlarcli  lasf  Afi.  i'  . 

<liis  cause  cau  ucver  be  I,,-;,!  i'!''  ‘’sn-lious  i,, 

.m^-ouiutbellouseofComuroIrs  "" 

Abolish  the  J  unishmeut  of  J)eafb’;.>  i  *'*  "'"'f'' •'*  **‘11  to 
which  (as  ,ve  c-ui  /  ''  Orcv 

S,”'*  •'“=  ici 'io £"») 

7‘'  «».v 

*  ‘*lc  should  have  so  inisaiiurcheiule'l  i"^’  '*  ■‘‘‘^‘'•■ctnrv  of 

connected  with  the  nuesti Ln  «  "“'‘-stated  the  tiicta 

lle  statcd,  that,  atthon.d,  he  h-,r  "‘"'T  ''ditUd 

pnnishment  in  oases  where  it  h  ,  I'T  '  /"  '''^-‘■stablish  eanit- d 

1-"^'<1  <0  sav,  thiit  eriiurhad  vl  I?"  ""s  can u' 

of  many  otienccs  for  which  n  «  '  '  “‘oiea.scd  iu  resuect 

snl)stituted.  That,  for  insta  ec  l’""'s''''‘ont  had  I  cci 

from  451,  in  the  live  yens  cowl"  I*"'!  increase 

'vithlKdc/T^^^^  l-tW  in  the 

f  .  o.o‘-l’‘^''""‘>  fr>  oli'  i‘i  the  h  sf' T  c  "‘"«'so<l  from  1>52 

n  1,1  tbe  first  licriod  to  r,si  •  1'‘‘*<J  increased 

/ojery  had  advanced  from  mo  ;  ,j  tl"-;  last.  And  that 

imi  lT'r'''  "O'Hlcrfu  it  .  'mT'’  the 

■hoidd  have  misled  the  House  of  P,.  f  oH-l'and  a  stateniciit 

"'"'•once,  the  inotion  should  hait  ‘'"fr  ""'frr  its 

“.■Ti;;;  “» ■'  -ol:,:  !r 

..  i  ;;  ‘  -  937  ;;  being  aboinhoJ. 

reader  instautlfscfSthhV'””'^*^”'^  it.  ]{,it  does  not  the 

."on,  biit  to  the  rc/cS  ">  ""t  dne  to  thralm 

In  atfmm;  L  eo^''''''?’’^  ^’or  the  increase';: 

OKI  me,  the  crime  to  which  the  murder,  the  capital 

In  every  one  of  these  ‘  attemuN  ’  death  is  attached  I 

"ot  to  commit  the  secofdtvfb^t  he 

•^2  “"d  the 
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penalty  he  braved  was  that  of  death.  He  never  meant  to  stop 
short  of  the  awful  consummation  he  contemplated;  he  meant 
to  kill,  in  spite  of  the  law’s  threat  of  killing  him:  the  aeeidental 
circumstance  that  his  vietiiu  survived,  made  iio  re<//  dilloreiicc 
in  his  crime.  ^Vhat  kind  of  logician  must  that  person  be,  then, 
who  sees  in  this  increase  of  attempts  to  commit  the  crime  to 
wliich  the  penalty  of  death  is  attached,  a  proof  that  the  ubolUioa 
of  the  death-penalty  increases  crime  ! 

2.  Rape.  In  refercnee  to  this  crime,  wc  cannot  do  better 
than  (jiiotc  a  passage  from  a  recent  letter  in  the  ‘Daily  News,’ 
written  bv  a  gentleman  w  ho  has  been  well  styled  ‘  the  Cobdeii 
of  the  abolition  movement,’  ^Ir.  Charles  Gilpin :  and  addressed 
to  Mr.  K.  r.  Ronverie,  M.  P.  for  Kilmarnock.  It  contains  the 
very  gist  of  our  argument : — 


*  Sir  George  Grey/  ?nys  Mr.  Gilpin,  ‘  next  alludes  to  rape,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  cliargc  any  man  with  wilfully  keeping  hack  part  of  the  truth, 
on  a  question  of  such  awful  import  us  the  one  before  us  ;  hut  Sir  George 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  so  long  as  the  ])miishinent  for  rape 
was  death,  prosecutors  would  frequently  indict  only  for  the  minor  otVence, 

*  assault  with  intent  ;*  but  when  the  punishment  was  changed,  the 
criminals  were  prosecuted  for  their  real  crime;  therefore  its  apparent, 
without  its  actual,  increase.  \Vhilc  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  increase  of  committals  during  the  four  periods  before  referred  to, 
from  252  to  278,  319  and  597,  like  a  discreet  adv’ocate,  he  omits  any 
allusion  to  the  minor  offence,  for  had  he  adduced  the  number  of  com¬ 
mitments  for  'assault  with  intent,’  they  would  have  shown  so  slight  an 
incit'ase,  as  to  lead  to  n  belief  that  the  crime  remains  nearly  stationary. 
And  yet,  considering  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  bands  of 
railway  workmen,  who  of  later  years  have  moved  from  place  to  place 
through  the  country,  it  would  be  little  cause  for  surprise  if  the  crime 
alluded  to  had  increased,  from  circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the 
punishment  provided  by  law.  Hut  there  is  another  most  material  fact, 
which  Sir  George  Grey  did  not  bring  forward,  nainclv,  that  while  the 
capital  penalty  continued,  juries  did  not  on  the  average  convict  more 
than  16  or  18  per  cent,  of  those  committed.  Now  ,  the  average  ratio  of 
convictions  is  nearly  doubled.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  there  is  a  corresponding  inclination  in  the  public  mind  to  aid  the 
law  ;  and  in  this  way  an  increase  of  commitments  is  accounted  for.” 


3.  M  c  come  next  to  Arson,  aud  we  quote  again  from 
Gilpin’s  able  letter: — 


Sir  George  Grey  s  third  statement  had  reference  to  arson,  for  which 
the  commitments,  in  similar  periods,  had  been  as  under  : _ 


In  5  years  ending  with  1831  .  212 

»•  ^  i»  1836  366 

••5  1841 .  183 

-  5  1846  581 
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'  In  this  instance,  Sir  George  Grey  gave  a  proof  that  he  did  not  him¬ 
self  believe  the  inference  which  he  meant  his  hearers  to  form.  The 
capital  penalty  continued  till  1837;  and  yet,  in  the  five  previous  years, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  inexorable  enforcement  of  it,  the  numbers  in¬ 
creased  from  ‘21*J  to  3GG.  In  that  year  it  w’as  repealed  :  and  what  fol¬ 
lowed  ?  ^Vlly,  «  reduction  to  183  in  the  next  Jive  years  !  Hut  then,  it 
has  subsequently  again  increased  ;  yes,  just  as  it  did  (while  the  penalty 
wa?  blood)  in  the  years  18*29  and  1830.  The  fact  is,  that  this  is  a  sort 
of  epidemic  crime  ;  and  its  per|)etration  in  more  recent  years,  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  sale  of  lu(  ifer  matches,  by  any  vagrant  strolling 
about  the  country.* 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Gilj)in’8  statement,  wo  may’  mention,  that 
the  number  of  eommitments  in  the  years  when  the  punishment 
for  tliis  crime  was  death,  atfords  no  fair  criterion  of  the  real 
number  of  olfences  perpetrated.  ‘  The  law  resj)ccting  arson/ 
says  the  writer  in  '  Ilowitt’s  Journal,^  ‘  had  become  so  inopera¬ 
tive,  that  in  three  y’ears,  out  of  277  committed  criminals,  only  28 
were  convicted  !  *  We  may  also  append  the  following  conclusive 
table : — 

In  the  Six  Years  ending — 

IS.IG  (the  last  of  the  Capital  Penalty)  with  58  Executions,  there  were  493  Committals. 
1842  . . .  ,,  no  Executions  ,,  284  ,, 

4.  The  Home  Sccrctarv  tells  us,  that  Forgery  has  increased 
•  •••  ^ 
since  the  mitigation  of  the  capital  penalty.  Once  more,  let  us 

quote  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  reply  to  this  assertion: — 

*  As  to  forgery,  to  which  the  fourth  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  statements 
had  reference,  it  is  only  surprising  that  any  Home  Secretary  should  have 
attempted  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  believe  what  was  implied  by 
his  statements,  namely,  that  the  commitments  had  increased  in  the  same 
four  periods,  from  312,  to  350,  5G4,  and  731.  Surely,  Sir  George 
Grey  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  while  the  crime  of  forgery  was  capital — 
as  it  was  in  the  first  of  the  periods  here  cited — it  wius  customary  in  the 
Home  Otfiee  Register,  to  include  under  one  head  onty  the  capital  commits 
inents  ;  and  that,  now,  it  is  customary  to  include  under  the  same  head 
commitments  which  were  never  capital — olfences  which  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  forgeries.  In  case,  however, 
of  his  pleading  such  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  department,  1 
shall  here  refer  him  to  a  return.  No,  G89,  made  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1847,  in  which  what  I  have  now  stated  is  clearly  admitted. 
^\  hat  are  xve  to  think  of  the  fairness  of  the  Home  Secretary,  if  he  made 
his  statement  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  or  of  his  fitness  for  his 
office,  if  he  knew  them  not  ?” 

(*onticctcd  w  ith  this  crime  of  forgery,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  while  the  offence  was  capital,  an  iin- 
raeuse  number  of  criminals  escaped  prosecution  altogether,  and 
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thus  the  committals  in  the  earliest  cycle  named,  are  made  to 
seem  so  much  smaller  than  in  the  siihscciuent  cycles.  hon 
the  subject  of  death  for  forjjcry  was  before  parliament, 

John  Abel  Smith  asserted,  ‘that  neither  the  House,  nor  the 
country,  were  aware  of  the  numerous  otlenccs  of  this  kind  that 
Mere  hushed  up.*  Alderman  llarmer  stated,  also,  Iroin  his  own 
knowledge,  that  *  the  prosecutions  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
cases  in  which  no  prosecutions  took  place,*  adding,  that  ‘  he 
could  not  calculate  to  within  a  hundred,  how  many  conipro- 
iniscs  of  this  crime  he  himself  had  know  n.*  And  it  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  fact,  that  the  Messrs.  (lurney,  and  other  large  firms,  con¬ 
tinually  refused  to  prosecute  at  all,  while  the  penalty  lor  this 
crime  was  death. 

5.  Burolahy.  Here,  again,  the  Home  Secretary  is  egre- 
giously  at  fault,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  thus  shows: — 

*  Sir  George  Grey’s  fifth  statement  relates  to  burglary,  and  implies 
that  this  crime  has  greatly  increased.  We  may  here  again  ask,  whether 
Sir  George  Grey  believes  himself?  As  a  lawyer,  he  must  know’  that 
about  the  time  that  capital  punishment  was  changed,  the  crime  was  by 
law  defined  anew,  and  made  to  include  oifcnccs  commiUed  between  cer¬ 
tain  hours  of  the  evening  and  morning,  a  much  longer  portion  of  the 
twenty- four  hours,  and  not  those  alone,  as  formerly,  committed  during 
darkness.  Anv  further  remark  on  his  statistics  of  burglary  would  be 
■upcrtluous.' 

TIuis,  then,  the  case  of  our  opponents  is  completely  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds,  and  their  sophistry  is  left  shameful  and 
shivering  in  its  naked  and  miserable  deformity.  But  wc  have 
not  done  w  ith  our  antagonists,  yet. 

Suppose  their  tale  were  true  ;  suppose  the  facts  were  as  tlioy 
liave  stated  them;  suppose  crime  had  inercased  since  the  ex¬ 
change  of  capital  for  secondary  punishments;  what  then? 
Mould  that  prove  that  the  increase  was  owing  to  the  inHigrJion? 
Not  at  all.  For  wc  can  show  that  crimes  increased  in  an  iufi- 
nitcly  greater  ratio,  while  they  remained  capitaL'  Sir  George 
\  athrni  s  an  increase  of  crime,  amounting  to  about  forty  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years.  \\  by,  in  George  the  Tliird’s  time,  w  hen 
two  hundred  otlenccs  were  punishable  with  death,  crime  in¬ 
creased  ONE  HUNDUEl)  AND  TW  ENTY  PER  CE.NT.  IN  I'OUll  YEAHsl 

In  IHU,  the  total  commitments  were  (),3'j0;  in  1818,  they  were 
13,932  !  Is  there  anything  like  this  in  the  history  of  initiga- 

tuni  t  M  ell  may  wc  sav,  that  the  gallow  s  is  the  cause  ot 
crime. 

Now  we  will  he  generous  to  the  supporters  of  death  pnnisb- 
ment.  Me  will  put  their  case  in  its  strongest  light.  AVc  will 
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admit  all  that  they  can  possibly  claim.  We  will  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  following  table ;  a  stronger  one  than  they  have 
ever  yet  produced  : — 


r  '■ 

*.Statemeni  qf  the  Xumber  qf  Commitments  for 

1  '  in  each  Five  Vears 

Offences  which  were  Capital 
ending — 

in  1838,j 

! 

IHJO. 

'  1831. 

183G. 

1811. 

184().  1 

1 

1  Attempts  to  procure  Abortion 

— 

17 

29 

1  Unnatural  Olfences . 

0/ 

Gy 

123 

122 

292  f 

1  Rape . 

215 

252 

278 

.ny 

597 

1  Sacrilege . 

.31 

58 

73 

42 

57 

1  Hurglarv  . 

2,2G2 

i,2yy 

1 .060  ( 

2,154 

2.701  j 

j  Housebreaking . 

bOG 

2,yGG 

2.7-44  1 

2.85G 

2.8(;0  j 

j  Robberv . 

1,871 

i,57y  1 

2,012 

j  Larceny  in  Dwelling  Houses, 

! 

1 

1  with  fear  . 

— 

10  i 

15 

17 

1  Piracy  . 

27 

52 

4  I 

8 

24 

j  Cattle  Stealing . 

1.3G 

171 

191 

205 

220 

1  Horse  Stealing . 

8G3 

y4G 

yi;i 

799 

747 

•  Sheep  Stealing . 

74G 

1,239 

1,312 

1,750 

1.543 

[  Larceny  in  Dwelling  Houses  . 

1.242 

834 

87G 

897 

992 

1  Stealing  Post- office  Letters  . 

4 

17 

24 

G3 

85 

f  Arson  . 

142 

212 

3GG 

183 

581 

j  Felonious  Riot . 

G2 

148 

135 

17 

138 

!  Killing  and  Maiming  Cattle  . 

32 

47 

159 

153 

182 

1  Forging  and  uttering  Forged  1 

1 

1  Instruments .  S 

72 

i  29 

50 

n  rr  i 

1 

1  Forging  other  Instruments .  J 

232 

240 

i  321 

1  514 

70G 

18 

45 

70 

'  G1 

85 

1  Felonious  Uttering . 

G 

2G 

5 

—  I 

j  Other  Offences . 

i 

44 

81 

25 

29 

isj 

i 

i 

8.157 

10,C45 

10,547 

1 11,833 

13,911 

W  c  will  admit,  then,  that  by  the  table  which  we  h.avc  above 
constructed  from  the  parliamentary  returns,  there  is  shown  a 
clear  increase  in  crimes  recently  relieved  of  the  capital  penalty, 
to  the  amount  of  oO  per  cent,  in  the  first  period  of  five  years;  a 
nearly  similar  number  of  crimes  in  the  second  ;  a  further  in- 
cn  ase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  third  period,  and  a  still  further 
increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  last :  or  a  total  increase  between 
the  first  and  last  periods,  of  no  less  than  seventy  per  cent.  Very 
"ell ;  the  crimes  for  w  hich  the  penalty  of  death  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  have  incrcjiscd  70  per  cent,  since  the  removal. 

Hut  now  let  us  look  at  the  crime  for  which  the  punishment  of 
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death  has  been  re/atW,  namely,  murder ;  including  attempts 
to  commit  murder,  which  is  practically  the  saino  oflence,  inas¬ 
much  as  in  every  case  the  penaltv  of  death  is  br<ucd  by  the 
culprit : — 


statement  of  the  Number  qf  Commitmenti 

in  each  qf  the  Fire  Years  ending  ' 

Murder  and  Attempts  to 
Murder . 

1826. 

1831.  j 

1836. 

1841.  1846. 

G61 

770  • 

1.023 

1.221  1,459 

1 

We  have  here  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  first  period,  32 
per  cent,  more  in  the  second,  20  per  cent,  more  in  the  third,  ami 
17  per  cent,  more  in  the  last :  or  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  TER  CENT,  ill  thc  last  ])eriod, 

as  compared  with  thc  first!  Here,  then,  wc  may  triumphantly 
rest  our  case.  For  even  granting  that  the  abolition  of  the 
gallows  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  crime  to  the  amount 
of  70  per  cent.,  ive  are  able  to  show  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  thc 
retention  of  thc  gidlows  has  caused  an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent. 

AVc  think,  then,  that  we  may  now  claim  to  have  proved  l)C- 
Tond  question,  that  wherever  and  whenever  capital  punishments 
liavc  been  abolished,  the  crimes  in  respect  of  which  tlie  change 
has  been  made,  have,  on  tlie  whole,  as  compared  with  the  crimes 
for  which  thc  extreme  penalty  has  been  retained,  materially 
decreased ; — that  in  a  word,  every  experiment  hitherto  made, 
shows  that  there  is  less  crime  without  the  gallows  than  with  it. 
It  only  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  apply  onr  conclusion  to  thc 
great  practical  subject  of  onr  inquiry — Can  me  with  c(jual  safetij 
to  the  cnmnwnitij,  abolish  the  pnnhhment  of  death,  as  respects  the 
one  remaining  crime  of  murder  ? 


e  conceive  that  we  might  fairly  claim  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  upon  mere  parity  of  reasoning.  If,  as  respects  two 
hundred  offences  in  England,  and  all  crimes  in  other  countries, 
crime  decreases  on  thc  abolition  of  thc  penalty  of  dciath,  there 
is  surely  every  reason  for  supposing  that  murder  would  equally 
diminish,  iqion  the  substitution  of  a  secondary,  for  thc  capital, 
punishment.  There  is  nothing  in  thc  constitution  of  human 
nature,  or  in  thc  constitution  of  society,  that  should  make  this 
one  crime  an  exception  to  the  general  law.  If  the  fear  of  death 
restrain  any  crime,  it  restrains  all  crimes;  and  if  it  fail  to 
rt  strain  one  oflence,  it  must  fail  to  restrain  every  oflence ;  more 
cspiiialh  must  it  t;nl  to  restrain  a  crime  like  murder,  which 
18  nc\cr  e\cn  conceived  until  all  moral  restraint  is  at  an  end. 

But  we  build  our  conclusion  on  a  surer  foundation  than  logic. 
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We  have  positive  proof  to  offer,  that  murder  does  not  need  the 
gallows  to  restrain  it.  We  are  in  a  condition  to  show,  that 
murder  flonrislics  most  when  murderers  arc  destroyed  hy  the 
hand  of  the  law,  and  least  when  murderers  are  preserved. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  this  position, 
by  rt'fercnce  to  ancient  Kgypt  under  Sabaco,  to  Home,  to  Russia, 
to  England  in  the  early  ages,  to  Tuscany,  to  India,  to  America, 
to  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  modern 
countries ;  in  all  of  which  instances,  we  have  seen  that  capitJil 
])unishmcnt  increases  murder,  and  its  abolition  represses  it. 
We  have  onlv  now  then  to  turn  to  the  records  of  our  own  land, 
in  our  own  time.  We  shall  derive  a  precisely  similar  result  from 
our  investigation. 

To  prove  the  effect  of  a  diminution  of  executions  on  the  num«« 
her  of  murders,  we  take  the  following  table  : — 


I 

England  and  Walks, 

Total  Executed  Number  of  Mur- 
for  all  Crimes,  derers  convicted. 

In  the  7  years  ending  1820 

G49 

141 

M  7  ..  1827 

494  , 

113 

..  7  1834 

355  1 

105 

We  will  next  show  that  the  fewest  executions,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  murders,  produces  the  fewest  murders  in  future 
years.  We  select  from  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  the  following 
return  : — 


% 

I  Periods. 

Executed 
for  Murder. 

Committed 
for  Murder. 

In  the  G  years  ending  1818 

122 

444 

..  G  1824 

91 

407 

..  G  M  1830 

75 

411 

G  „  183G 

74 

413 

..  G  ..  1842 

50 

351 

‘  The  government  doctrine,*  says  the  editor  of  the  '  Magazine 
of  Capital  Punislimcnt,* '  is — That  executions  for  murder,  prevent 
murder.  If  that  doctrine  be  true,  how  is  it  that  tlic  figures  do 
not  prove  it?  How  is  it  that  under  the  benign  influence  of 
122  executions,  so  many  as  414  murders  were  committed,  while 
under  the  malign  influence  of  only  50  executions,  so  few  as  351 
murders  were  committed?*' 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  cycles  of  five  yejirs  are  too  short  for 
a  satisfactory  experiment.  Be  it  so.  We  will  take,  then,  cycles 
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of  16  years;  which  will  be  long  enough,  we  should  imagine,  for 
the  most  fastidious. 

Wc  will  take  the  thirty-two  years  ending  1842,  {London  and 
Middlt$ts,)  and  dividing*  this  period  into  two  periods  of  sixteen 
vears  each,  wc  get  the  following  striking  result :  In  the  first 
*1(>  year.^,  all  who  were  convicted  of  mt/n/er,  34  in  number,  were 
executed.  The  rulers  of  the  time  proclaimed  that  no  niercy 
whatever  should  be  shown  to  the  murderer :  that  if  convicted, 
he  should  inevitably  be  hanged.  Well,  notwithstanding  this 
inexorable  rigour,  1*88  murders  were  eommitted  during  this 
period.  In  the  second  period,  clemency  began  to  prevail:  and 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  the  experiment,  out  of  27  persons 
convicted,  only  17  wWe  hanged;  and  yet  there  were  hut  90 
persons  committed  for  murder,  during  tlie  wiiolc  period.  With 
only  62  per  cent,  of  executions,  instead  of  100  per  cent.,  the 
crime  decreased  more  than  one  half  I 

Wc  will  take  another  illustration  of  our  position,  from  the 
same  Parliamentary  lleturn  (No.  618,  session  1843).  4 he 

years  1815,  1817,  1818,  and  1829,  witnessed  the  execution  of 
all  who  were  convicted  of  murder  in  England  and  Wales;  sixty- 
six  in  number ;  and  in  the  four  years  immediately  following 
these  years,  the  crime  of  murder  increased  12  cent.  In  the 
years  1836,  1838,  1810,  and  1842,  only  thirty-one  were  exe¬ 
cuted  out  of  eighty-threc  condemned ;  and  in  the  years  sue* 
cceding  these,  the  crime  rfiwimwAer/  17  per  cent.  Thus,  w  hen 
you  hang  all  without  mercy,  you  increase  crime;  when  you  save 
above  half,  vou  materiallv  lessen  it. 

From  the  same  source  we  gather  the  following  even  more 
striking  result.  1.  In  the  years,  from  1834  to  1841,  (inclusive) 
in  the  counties  where  all  w  ho  were  convicted  of  murder  were 
executed,  the  number  of  murders  remained  in  the  following 
years  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  2.  In  the  counties  where 
commutations  of  the  extreme  penalty  took  place  (during  tlie 
same  period),  the  years  following  exhibited  a  diminution  of*6o 
per  cent,  3.  In  the  counties  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
|)orsons  committed  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
the  coniinitments  decreased  in  the  succeeding  years  32  jter  cent. 
And  4.  In  the  counties  were  there  were  commitments,  and  no 
convictions  at  all,  the  commitments  in  the  following  vears  were 
fewer  by  23  per  cent,  ‘  Thus,'  says  a  commentator  on  these 
returns,  ‘  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  these  oflicial  tables, 
that  the  crime  of  murder  flourishes  most  under  a  svstcni  of 
imariablc  executions;  that  it  prospers  more  then,  than  when 
the  mercy  of  the  crown  interposes  with  commutations  of  sen¬ 
tence  ;  that  it  pro8|)cr8  more  than  under  acquittals  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  even  thrives  better  than 
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under  a  total  failure  of  justice,  through  the  acquittal  of  all  who 
stand  charged  with  the  crime.' 

To  the  foregoing  statements  we  add  but  one  more  fact,  and 
it  clenches  ami  coutinns  every  argument  we  have  used  on  the 
subject.  Ill  the  three  consecutive  years — 1835,  and  183(i, 
no  executions  whatever  took  place  in  Enplami  and  Wales,  ami 
these  w  ere  the  only  years  in  which  no  conviction  for  murder  took 
place  in  this  country.  For  this  fact  we  arc  indebted  to  the 
rarliamentary  Uetnrn,  No.  21,  printed  in  18  fG. 

May  we  not  now'  safely  sav,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  w  riters 
before  us,  ‘  The  times  are  rapidly  approaching,  w  hen  the  gallow  s 
will  be  viewed  in  its  true  character,  as  a  gross  political  blunder: 
and  this  is  the  charge  on  which  the  punishment  of  death  must 
stand  convicted  at  the  bar  of  reason — that  it  is  in  itself  a  cause 
of  the  commission  of  murder;  that  it  increases  the  exposure  of 

every  innocent  man  in  the  country  to  the  arm  of  the  assassin  ; 

•  •  ' 

that  it  defeats  the  end  it  w  as  intended  to  advance,  and  promotes 
the  very  crime  it  is  indicted  to  repress !" 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude.  AVc  have  treated  at  such 
length  the  facts  connected  with  our  (picstion,  that  we  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  to  consider  its  philosophy.  For  full  and  con¬ 
vincing  expositions  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  wo 
may  direct  the  reader  to  the  various  works  named  at  the  head 
of  our  two  articles,,  especially  to  the  productions  of  Lord  Nu¬ 
gent,  Mr.  Dickens,  the  Uev.  Mr.  Christmas,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
^Ir.  Row’ton.  We  will  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  one  or 
two  brief  observations  on  the  general  question,  and  then  bring 
these  remarks  to  an  end.  ^ 

We  have  charged  the  gallows  with  increasing  the  crimes  it 
seeks  to  rejness;  and  w  e  have  proved  our  point,  by  show  ing  that 
crime  advances  or  diminishes  just  as  the  penalty  of  death  is 
more  or  less  employed ;  and  that  w  hen  it  is  not  employed  at  all, 
crime  falls  to  its  minimum.  If  we  are  iiskcd  to  account  for 
these  facts,  we  reply  that  we  find  a  full  explanation  of  them  in 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  itself.  By  invading  life,  it 
teaches  disregard  for  life ;  by  furnishing  an  example  of  brutal 
violence,  it  calls  forth  the  violent  passions  of  the  people;  by 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  ‘life  for  life,'  it  inculcates  the  un¬ 
christian  principles  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  The  public  in- 
fiiction  of  death  further  demoralizes  the  community,  by  collect- 
ing  to  its  murderous  exhibitions  crowds  of  the  most  vile  and 


mischievous  members  of  the  state;  who  find  a  horrid  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle,  and  go  from  it  to  scenes  of  drunkenness,  riot, 


and  debauchery,  to  plot  new  wickedness  of  every  kind.  Capital 
penalties  deprave  the  moral  sense,  also,  by  asserting  in  effect  the 
dangerous  and  frightful  doctrine,  that  mercy  may  be  dispensed 
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with  as  an  element  of  human  punishment.  There  arc  other 
grounds,  and  very  important  ones,  for  affirming  that  the  pain  of 
death  is  inexpedient.  It  often  destroys  the  innocent,  a  charge 
to  which  no  other  punishment  is  liable;  it  corrupts  tlie  source 
of  justice — the  judgment-seat,  the  jury-box,  the  public— by 
leaving  the  decision  upon  a  murderer’s  guilt  to  tlie  issue  of  a 
doubtful  struggle,  between  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the 
sense  of  public  duty ;  and  by  its  necessarily  uncertain  opera¬ 
tion,  it  excites  in  the  breast  of  criminals  those  hopes  of  impiu 
nity  which  it  should  be  the  great  object  of  all  governments  to 
preclude.  Beyond  all  this,  we  regard  the  gallows  as  founded  on 
a  fallacy.  It  is  based  upon  man’s  supposed  fear  of  death  ;  a  fear 
which,  however  universal  in  the  abstract,  is  utterly  unrealizable 
bv  the  mind ;  a  fear  which  has  obviously  been  despised  by  every 
criminal  who  has  been  hanged;  a  fear  of  which  men  think  so 
lightly,  that  they  will  encounter  it  for  honour,  for  glory,  for 
sport*  nay,  even  for  hire ;  a  fear  concerning  which  Lord  I3acon 
most  truly  says: — ‘There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so 
weakf  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.’ 

What  more  need  we  say?  Every  branch  of  our  inquiry  has 
led  us  to  the  same  result,  that  ‘  all  hanging  is  a  bungle and 
that  the  sooner  we  abolish  the  gallows  the  better.  Wc  will 
simply,  then,  invoke  the  strong  voice  of  public  determination 
in  tlie  matter;  and  conclude  by  avowing  our  firm  belief,  that 
w  ilh  that  powerful  will  once  fairly  and  fully  expressed,  the  rotting 
timbers  of  the  gibbet  will  before  long  crumble  utterly  into  dust, 
and  bo  remembered  only  as  ‘  the  moral  wonder’  of  a  barbarous 
age,  disgraceful  and  degrading  to  the  generations  which  cu- 
dured  it. 


Aax,  II. — Five  }ears  in  Kaffirland :  \rith  Sketches  of  the  late  JVar  in 
that  Country^  to  the  Conclusion  of  Peace,  Written  on  the  spot,  by 
Harriet  Ward.  London  ;  Colborn.  1848. 

Tiik  chief  interest  of  these  volumes  is  centred  in  the  narrative 
of  passing  events.  Mrs.  M  ard’s  whole  attention  seems,  in  most 
instances,  to  have  been  rivetted  on  the  exciting  and  novel 
scenes  around  her,  so  that  her  mind  occupied  itself  but  little 
with  obscr\ing  the  national  characteristics  of  those  races  among 
whom  she  found  herself  lor  the  time  compelled  to  sojourn. 

he  pix’fers  dwelling  on  the  various  exciting  incidents  which 
marked  a  campaign  into  the  w  ilds  of  a  country  inhabited  by 
arbarous  tribes  ot  men,  to  sketching  the  manners,  habits,  and 
modes  of  hfe  obtaining  among  those  tribes.  Her  fancy  delights 
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in  stirring  the  reader’s  imagination  with  vivid  descriptions  of 
battles,  pursuits,  and  escapes;  of  sudden  alarms  and  rapid 
inarches;  of  inidniglit  bivouacs,  and  wild  adventures  in  the 
licart  of  a  territory,  swarming  with  a  hostile  population.  And 
this  circuinstanee  serves  to  account  for  the  comparatively  small 
portion  ot  her  narrative,  which  Mrs.  AVard  devotes  to  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  those  features  of  savage  life,  which  her  experience 
ivndercd  her  so  eminently  fitted  to  describe.  Perhaps,  however, 
if  our  authoress  had  dcvotcnl  those  jiages  of  her  work,  in  which 
slic  indulges  in  speculations  on  colonial  policy,  on  the  delin¬ 
quencies  and  remissness,  the  want  of  severity,  the  unseemly 
mildness  of  the  Home  Government, — if,  we  say,  she  had  de¬ 
voted  those  pages  to  the  subjects  above  alluded  to,  the  jiublic 
would  have  read  her  work  with  much  more  profit,  and  doubt¬ 
less  very  much  more  pleasure. 

Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  present  volumes  contain  no  valuable,  no  new,  no  curious 
information.  On  the  contrary,  as  she  hurries  us  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  able  writer  through  the  account  of  a  succession 
of  the  most  exciting  events,  our  authoress  allows  us  to  catch, 
by  the  way,  nutny  interesting  glimpses  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Kaffir  life.  (Certainly,  though  we  should  at  all  times 
endeavour  to  learn  as  much  us  can  be  learnt  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  barbarous  nations,  our  curiosity  is  seldom  power- 
fidly  excited  by  details  Concerning  the  tribes  of  Kaflirland. 
AVe  meet  among  those  races  of  men  w  it  h  little  of  that  pleasant, 
childish  simplicity,  that  trusting  confidence  in  the  stranger,  that 
affection  and  willingness  of  disposition,  which  mark  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  so  many  other  savage  popidations.  The  Hottentots, 
the  Kaffirs,  and  the  Fingos,  bear,  according  to  most  accounts, 
more  resemblance  to  the  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  some  of  the  districts  of  interior  Australia,  than  to 
the  ignorant,  bead-hunting,  though  docile,  and  easily  re* 
claimed,  and  easily  taught  Dyuks  of  Borneo,  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  the  wild  and  unculti¬ 
vated,  but  simple  and  confiding  bushmen  of  some  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  gigantic  island  of  Australia. 

Since  the  time  of  old  Bartholomew  DiaK,  travellers  have 
entered  into  much  discussion  concerning  the  character  of  these 
tribes.  Dr.  Sparrman  describes  them,  and,  we  dare  say,  with 
much  correctness,  as  neither  very  amiable  nor  very  ferocious. 
Lc  A'aillant,  however,  seems  to  have  been  enraptured  with 
them,  while  the  venerable  Jesuit  Tackurd,  Lieut.  Patterson, 
and  hir.  Forster,  all  agree  that  they  are  a  filthy  people,  but 
possessed  of  many  good  quiditics,  such  as  Mrs.  Ward  seldom 
allows  them.  We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  balance  between 
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these  varied  accounts,  and  dechirc  the  Kaffirs  to  be,  like  niost 
other  nations,  made  up  of  the  ^ood  and  the  bad.^  Certainly, 
much  has  been  attempted  to  be  done  towards  bringinfj:  them 
within  the  circle  of  civilization,  and  but  comparatively  little 
has  resulted  from  these  endeavours.  But  we  have  seldom 
founded  a  colony  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  lonjr  and  eon- 
timied  troubles  as  Katlirland.  Wars  and  dissensions  have  been 
the  normal  state  of  atlairs,  and  now  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  that  territory  beiuf^  recognized  in  the  great  scheme  of  the 
world,  as  a  place  where  commerce  may  tionrish,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  and  the  processes  of  agriculture  maybe  carried  on,  un¬ 
disturbed,  we  trust  the  change  will  soon  be  felt  in  the  condition 
of  thing'*. 

As  to  the  policy  which  originated,  and  the  plans  pursued  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  late  Kaffir  war,  our  readers  are  already 
ac(|uaintcd  with  our  opinions  on  these  points.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that  we  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  a  campaign  so 
liarassing  to  all  employed  in  its  prosecution,  and  so  utterly  ob¬ 
structive  to  the  growth  of  trade,  and  the  s|)rcad  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  in  the  wild  provinces  of  Katlirland.  Our  ohj  jct 
in  the  present  paper  will  rather  be  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
succinct  sketch  of  events  and  incidents,  touching  on  the  manners, 
character,  and  religion  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative. 

Mrs.  Ward  led  England  in  ^lay,  1842,  on  board  the  ^Aber¬ 
crombie  llobinson,*  troop  ship,  and  paid,  by  the  way,  a  visit  to 
Madeira,  a  town  which  has  been  so  continually  described,  that 
our  authoress  wisely  abstains  from  making  many  remarks  n[)on 
it.  Wc  have  but  a  poor  account  of  the  comfort  enjoyed  on 
Imard  the  vessel,  and  Mrs.  Ward  seems  to  have  no  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  it,  for  she  hurries  with  rapidity 
over  the  voyage,  and  wc  catch  sight  of  Table  mountain  almost 
before  we  fancy  we  have  well  cleared  the  view'  of  Funchal. 

But  before  landing  on  African  ground,  we  must  extract,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  vigorous  language  in  w  Inch  the  w  hole  is  w  ritten, 
a  brief  portion  of  Mrs.  Ward^s  description  of  the  wreck  of  the 
*  Abercrombie  Robinson,’  and  ^Waterloo.’  Towards  evening  of 
the  27th  of  August,  while  riding  at  anchor  ofl'  Cape  Town,  a 
tnMuendous  tempest  arose,  which  drove  the  first  named  vessel 
from  her  holding  ground,  and  carried  her  with  impetuous 
swiftness  over  the  waves,  towards  a  most  dangerous  part  of  the 

shore.  Our  authoress  savs ; — 

• 

I  remcmlifr,  at  the  height  of  the  storm,  when  the  noise  of  the  thunder 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the 
torrents  of  rain, — when  the  elements,  in  fact,  howled  W'ildly  and  angrily 
at  one  another,  when  the  lightning,  pouring,  as  one  may  call  it,  on  our 
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decks,  blazed  in  at  the  fore-windows  of  the  cuddy, — being  horror-stricken 
at  the  ghastly  faces  assembled  under  the  flickering  and  uncertain  light  of 
a  broken  lamp  !  I  can  remember,  when  the  water  rose  up  to  my  knees, 
being  carried  between  decks  with  my  child,  through  rows  of  shrieking 
women  and  silent  soldiers.  The  conduct  of  our  men  was  beyond  all 
praise. 

*  For  some  time,  I  sat  on  a  chest  with  my  child,  near  the  forchatcb, 
the  ship  continuing  to  drive,  every  moment  coming  against  the  sand,  and 
our  only  hopes  rc>ting  on  the  arising  of  the  dawn,  which  would  show  us 
where  xcc  were ;  the  floods  of  rain  preventing  the  lightning,  vivid  as  it 
was,  from  doing  this  distinctly.  About  six  in  the  morning,  the  captain 
came  down  among  us  with  some  comfort,  saying,  he  hoped  the  ship  was 
making  a  bed  for  herself  in  the  sand.  In  truth,  she  had  been  all  night 
like  some  great  creature,  scratching  her  way  through  it  with  restless  im¬ 
patience.  The  rudder  had  been  carried  away  from  the  first,  the  stern- 
cabins  knocked  into  one,  and  the  sea  bubbled  up  like  a  fountain,  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship. 

‘  There  were  rocks  not  many  hundred  yards  from  us,  on  which  the 
‘Waterloo,’  convict  ship,  had  already  struck.  Meanwhile,  our  people* 
attaching  a  rope  to  a  shot,  fired  it  on  shore,  but  in  vain.  All  night,  the 
guns  from  the  fort  and  other  vessels  had  been  giving  awful  warnings  to 
the  town,  while  the  constant  roll  of  musketry  on  board  the  convict  ship, 
led  us  to  imagine  that  the  convicts  were  mutinous.  This  was,  however* 
discovered  afterwards  not  to  be  the  case ;  they  had  been  loosened  from 
their  bonds  on  the  first  alarm,  and  desired  to  make  use  of  the  best  pos* 
sible  means  of  escape.* — Vol.  I.  p.  15. 

A  boat,  with  a  rope  attached  to  the  vessel,  was  at  length 
enabled  to  get  on  shore,  by  which  means  an  anchor  w  as  hove 
out  and  driven  into  the  sand.  When  the  surf-boats  put  oil*  to 
rescue  the  crew'  and  passengers,  Mrs.  Ward  nobly  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  patience,  by  waiting  till  several  persons  had  gone  on 
shore,  before  she  left  the  ‘  Abercrombie  Robinson.'  Of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  tenants  of  the  ‘  Waterloo,'  convict  ship,  not  above  ten 
escaped ;  the  rest  were  either  drowned  soon  after  the  vessel 
parted  into  fragments,  or  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  floating 
masses  of  timber  from  the  wreck. 

From  the  moment  our  authoress  engages  in  the  description 
of  her  African  experiences,  the  stern  language  of  a  soldier's 
wife  makes  its  appearance  in  her  pages.  We  arc  presented 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  of  the 
Various  (iiscontents  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  of  the  present  unsafe 
and  unsettled  condition  of  the  province;  and  then  Mrs.  Ward, 
unhesitatingly  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  colonial  politics, 
sketches  out  a  plan  for  the  better  preservation  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  It  embraces  a  system  of  rigorous  measures  calcu¬ 
lated,  we  think,  rather  to  inflame  the  angry  passions  of  the 
Kaffir  tribes,  than  to  conduce  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
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settlement.  We  do  not  exactly  know  in  what  sense  :Mrs. 
Ward  uses  the  term  "Vagrant  Act  *  howe^'cr,  she  seems  not  at 
a  loss  for  penalties  and  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  tlic  in* 
frin^ers  of  its  regulations.  We  must  establish  a  treadmill  at 
(iraham’s  Town,  and  thither  arc  to  be  sent  the  indolent  and  the 
homeless  Kaffirs,  who  may  be  detected  in  the  act  of  doinjr  nothiiej:; 
— we  must  make  the  Keiskama  the  boundary  between  Kaflirlaud 
and  the  colony.^  This  may  l>c  very  well,  we  must  settle  a  de. 
finitive  bouiidar)^  and  proclaim  it  to  the  natives  that  that  boundary 
is  to  be  respected,  that  once  having  crossed  it,  they  arc  on 
British  territory,  and  must  submit  to  the  regulations  imposed 
bv  British  law.  But,  we  cannot  so  well  concede  the  next 
p*ro|>o8ition,  which  lays  down  that  *no  Kaffir,  armed  or  unarmed, 
shall  cross  the  Keiskama,  at  least  without  proper  authority.’ 
This  sentence  implies  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Kaffirs  should 
be  jicrinittcd  to  cross  at  all.  If  such  is  the  system  on  w  hich 
our  colonial  policy  is  to  be  founded,  we  may  well,  as  a  nation, 
be  accused  of  inconsistency.  In  one  part  of  onr  empire — in 
Hlmost  every  part,  save  Kaflirlaud— a  man  may  cross,  our  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  re-cross,  without  let  or  hindrance.  No  one  troubles 
him  with  questions  as  to  his  purpose;  But  in  Kaffirland,  the 
system,  forsooth,  of  jiassports  is  to  be  cadopted.  The  first  native 
who  dares  to  appear  on  this  side  of  the  Keiskama,  without 
being  armed  with  authority  from  some  British  official,  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  treadmill,  and  if  this  prove  not  sufficient  w  jirning, 
the  next  offender  is  to  be  condemned  to  hard  labour  on  llobcii 
Island.  We  shall  make  no  further  comments  on  this  portion  of 
Mrs,  Ward’s  work.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
system  advocated,  must  consult  the  chapter  for  themselves,  and 
judge  as  to  w  hether  it  points  out  a  prudeut,  or  just,  or  humane, 
or  conciliatory  course  of  policy. 

Oil  Wednesday  the  8th  of  March,  1843,  our  authoress  started 
from  Fort  Klizabcth,  on  her  way  to  Graham’s  Town.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  her  husband,  she  occupied  a  huge  waggon  which 
formed  one  of  the  great  train,  or  caravan,  about  to  wend  its 
waiy  across  the  barbarous  wdldcrness  lying  betw'ecn  the  two 
tow'us.  tor  the  first  day  or  so,  the  route  lay  over  a  vast  stretch 
of  green  country,  divided  and  portioned  off,  as  it  wxre,  into  huge 
parthres  of  cultivation  by  dense  clumps  of  bush  and  copsewood. 
In  the  (listainx!  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  whose  summits  formed  an  in¬ 
distinct  blue  horizon  against  the  sky,  rose  as  a  background  to  the 
landsca(>e.  W  hen  night  came  on,  regular  as  clockw’ork  were  the 
arrangements  :  a  long  array  of  tents  was  erected  on  some  soft, 
green  patch  of  sward ;  the  soldiers  piled  their  arms,  fetched 
wood  and  kindled  blazing  fires ;  the  operations  of  cooking  were 
earned  on  with  vigour,  hearty  meals  eaten,  sentries  posted,  the 
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weary  travellers  lay  dowu  to  sleep,  and  the  moon  rose  over  a 
still  and  picturesque  scene. 

Scarcely  less  striking  were  the  arrangements  of  the  march. 
Soon  as  daylight  broke  over  the  hills,  the  regiment  fell  into 
onlcr,  the  cattle  were  yoked,  stragglers  collected,  and  the  wag¬ 
gons  moved  on,  preceded  by  the  military,  now  presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  glittering  cluster  of  arms,  and  now  altogether 
lost  to  sight.  A  little  incident  which  Mrs.  Ward  relates  as 
happening  during  one  of  these  marches,  is  worth  noticing.  It 
shows  that  the  natives  of  these  wild  regions  are  not  so  totally 
worthless  and  dangerous  a  set,  as  our  authoress  would  sometimes 
appear  to  consider  them.  As  the  cavalcade  wound  along  a 
pleasant  tract  of  country  clothed  with  green  grass,  and  adorned 
with  clumps  of  the  golden-flowered  mimosa,  a  waggon  was  ob¬ 
served  drawn  up  close  to  a  bush,  w  hile  a  party  of  Fingos, — two 
men,  three  women,  and  some  children,  were  seen  seated  in  the 
shade,  evidently  busy  with  some  volume  of  great  interest,  which 
one  of  the  men  w  as  reading  aloud.  The  surprise  of  the  English 
travellers  was  iucrcjised,  when  they  found  that  the  book  which 
seemed  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  savages  so  deeply,  was  the 
bible,  translated  into  the  Kafhr  Language.  The  reader,  pausing 
as  he  beheld  the  interested  faces  of  the  new  comers,  looked  up, 
and  uttered,  with  an  expressive  movement  of  the  head,  the  sin¬ 
gle  word 'good.* 

As  a  companion  to  the  above  anecdote,  we  extract  the  following ; 

*  A  poor  Fingo  hud  made  several  applications,  from  Graham's  Towm, 
to  a  missionary  nearly  fifty  miles  off,  for  a  bible  ;  but  for  some  time, 
there  bad  not  been  a  sufficient  number  printed  to  meet  the  devout  wishes 
of  those  ‘  w  ho  would  become  Christians.*  Tw'o  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  this  man  first  asked  for  his  bible.  At  last,  one  day,  he  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  station,  and  asked  the  missionary  for  one.  The  latter 
replied,  that  he  was  afraid  he  yet  had  none  to  s|)are ;  *  but,*  said  he  to 
the  Fingo,  ‘  if  you  will  do  what  business  you  have  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  come  to  me  before  you  leave,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  you 
one,  if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  had.*  But  the  poor  traveller  surprised  the 
missionary,  w'hen  he  said  he  had  no  business  to  transact  there,  save  the 
one  thing  which  had  brought  him  so  far,  lie  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Graham’s  Towm,  on  foot,  for  the  bible  ;  he  would  wait  till  one  was  found, 
or  even  printed  for  him  !  So  the  missionary  was  constrained  to  seek  for 
one  immediately,  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  ;  and  the  Fingo  then 
offering  half-a-crown  (the  price  of  the  book  being  eighteen-pence),  the 
missionary  offered  the  shilling  in  change,  but  the  traveller  wa^ed  not. 

ith  the  precious  book  it  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  to  obtain  in  one 
hand,  and  his  knob-kuirrie*  in  the  other,  aw’ay  he  trudged,  light  of  foot, 
and  certainly,  light  of  heart.* — Vol.  I.  p.  93. 

*  A  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  the  Kaffirs  arid  Fingos, 
as  the  Irish  use  their  shilellaghs;  in  fact,  a  war-club. 
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Possibly,  Mrs.  Ward  may  imaojine  that  the  system  she  ad- 
vocates,  of  excluding  the  Kaffirs  almost  wholly  from  the  llritisU 
settlements,  would  serve  to  remove  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
the  multiplication  of  such  instances  of  sincere  conversion  to  a 
belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  However,  we  imagine  that 
Kaffirs  as  well  as  Fingos,  should  enjoy  the  unrestricted  right  of 
ingress  into  our  colony,  that  they  too  may  have  a  chance  of 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  extraneous  civilization,  im¬ 
ported  of  comparatively  late  years  into  their  country. 

Journeying  along  over  a  tract  of  country,  now  cultivated  and 
well  peopled,  and  now  desolate  and  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  the 
cavalcade  at  length  reached  Fort  Peddie,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Great  Fish  River;  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
was  built  a  strong  tower,  defended  by  a  six-pounder  gun,  while 
neat  barracks,  garrisoned  with  a  respectable  number  of  troops,  in¬ 
spired  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  those  snugly- 
thatched  cottages,  whose  tall  white  chimneys  peep  out  from  among 
the  surrounding  trees.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  good,  and 
being  within  a  moderate  distance  of  several  missionary  stations,  it 
is  in  all  respects  an  important  post.  At  one  of  these  stations, 
(D’Urban,)  Mrs.  \Vard  witnessed  the  baptism  of  fourteen  Fingos, 
who  came  decently  clothed  and  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner, 
to  assume  the  religion  of  Christ.  One  aged  woman  w  ept  freely 
and  fast  during  the  ceremony.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  tlie 
missionary  allowed  the  congregation  to  put  to  him  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith  he  preached.  A  day  or  two  after,  our  au¬ 
thoress  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  conversation  between 
the  English  missionary  and  one  of  his  Kaffir  auditors,  who  had 
attcntivclv  listened  to  the  whole  of  the  discourse. 

*  You  say,*  said  the  native,  in  a  measured  and  gentle  tone, 
'you  say  that  all  the  world  is  wicked,  dreadfully  wicked;  that 
man  is  condemned  to  punishment,  except  he  be  redeemed  by 
faith.  You  tell  us  that  everyone  is  wrong,  and  God  alone  is 

Fight.' 

‘  Certainly,'  replied  the  missionary,  '  except  we  believe  in 
and  obey  God  we  cannot  be  saved.' 

^Vnd  \  ou  are  sure,'  pursued  the  Kaffir,  '  that  man  is  very 
wicked,  and  Go<l  alone  is  good  ?' 

*  Quite  sure,'  replied  the  missionary. 

*  And  there  have  been  thousands,  millions  of  men,  and  many, 
many  countries  far  away  and  beyond  the  waters,’  continued  the 
savage,  'full  of  sin,  who  cannot  be  saved,  except  they  love  and 
fear  God,  and  believe  in  him,  and  in  all  these  mysteries  w’hich 
none  of  us  can  understand,  and  which  you,  yourself,  even  can¬ 
not  explain?' 

'  It  is  but  too  true,'  said  the  missionary. 
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‘And  there  is  but  one  God?^  inquired  the  Kaffir,  with  a 
tone  of  doubt. 

‘  But  one  God,^  was  the  solemn  answer. 

Tlie  savage  pondered  a  while,  and  then  remarked,  ‘AVlmt 
proof  have  you  that  God  is  right,  and  men  arc  wrong?  Has 
no  one  ever  doubted  that  one  being  wise,  and  the  other  being 
weak  and  sinful?  How  strange  that  the  words  of  your  one 
God  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  will  and  inclination 
of  the  whole  world  !  Your  cause  is  hardly  a  good  one,  when 
hundreds  and  millions  are  opposed  in  deed  and  opinion  to  one  ! 

I  must  consider  your  arguments  on  Christianity  well,  before  I 
decide  on  adopting  your  creed.^ 

^Irs.  Ward  next  presents  us  with  an  able  picture  of  Kaffir 
superstition.  She  seems  to  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
collect  information  concerning  the  popular  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  ‘  rain  makers,^  about  whom  other  travellers  have  w  ritten 
80  much.  A  curious  anecdote  is  related,  which,  no  doubt, 
exercised  a  bad  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  people. 

A  rain-maker,  of  great  celebrity,  accused  a  poor  woman  of 
bew'itching  the  clouds  so  as  to  cause  a  drought ;  the  unfortunate 
creature  was  seized,  and  without  much  ceremony,  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  put  to  death.  Strange  to  tell,  on  the  following 
day,  the  clouds  let  fall  their  watery  treasure  in  such  abundance 
as  to  flood  the  whole  country.  This  was  immediately  ascribed 
to  the  execution  of  the  witch.  We  remember  having  read,  in 
Mr.  Moflat's  ‘  Missionary  Scenes  and  Labours  in  Africa,’  of  a 
rain-niakcr  whose  pretensions  were  upset,  and  whose  machina¬ 
tions  against  Christianity  were  completely  scattered  before  the 
breath  of  the  English  missionary;  the  population  he  had  so 
long  deceived  rose  against,  and  drove  liiin  forth  from  their 
presence.  All  his  schemes  of  deception  returned  upon  himself, 
and  a  heavy  blow  was,  for  the  time  being,  dealt  against  the 
superstition,  which  has,  however,  again  revived  and  is  now 
flourishing  in  all  its  full  vigour. 

But  Mrs.  Ward  soon  resumes  her  observations  on  the  policy 
which  should  be  pursued,  and  indulges  in  the  expression  of  senti¬ 
ments  w  hich,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  unfeminiue.  When  wo 
open  a  work  professedly  written  by  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  British 
officer,  w’c  expect  to  find  in  it  some  evidence  of  a  woman’s  pen. 
In  the  present  w  ork,  we  regret  to  say,  little  such  evidence  is  to 
be  found.  Instead  of  restricting  herself  to  the  details  of  events, 
our  authoress  rather  delights  to  give  vent  to  her  opinions  on 
transportable  offences,  on  the  treadmill,  on  cattle  stealing.  Nor 
are  her  opinions  always  founded  on  the  most  equitable  prin^ 
ciples.  If,  for  instance,  English  officials  happen  to  visit  the 
kraal  of  any  chief,  and  there  find,  no  matter  in  what  comer,  or 
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with  what  ingenuity  secreted,  cattle  which  have  been  stolen, 
or  of  whicli  the  licad-mau  can  give  no  satisfactory  account,  he 
is,  forsooth,  guilty  or  innocent,  to  be  seized,  and  placi  d  for 
three  months  on  the  treadmill,  for  the  first  offence;  but  for  the 
second,  transportation  is  not  considered  too  heavy  a  penalty. 

*  ‘  Oh  my  !  how  shocking !  *  cries  the  cambric- handkerchief  phi¬ 
lanthropist,'  says  Mrs.  Ward,  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Truly, 
we  should  infinitely  prefer  hearing  this  sentiment,  than  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  woinau  who  dwells  on  the  utility  of  hanging,  to 
save  expense. 

This  is  not  all  we  have  to  say  of  Mrs.  Ward's  justice.  She 
recommends  seizing  one  Katfir  chief,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
keeping  him  in  jail  'till  the  right  man  is  produced.' 

•  The  absurd  manner/  continues  our  lady  author,  ‘  in  which  we  coax 
the  Katfirs,  and  injure  our  own  cause  by  the  ill  formation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  our  laws,  is  so  commonly  the  theme  of  conversation,  that  a  child 
of  ten  years  old  produeed  a  rough  caricature  of  John  Bull,  hat  in  hand, 
reading  a  treaty  to  a  Kaffir.  The  queen  looks  on,  smiling,  and  gently 
exhorting  the  Kaffir  to  listen,  which  he  does  with  his  finger  on  his  nose. 
In  the  distance,  Prince  Albert  bows  to  Kaffir  children,  with  knob- 
kurries  in  their  hands,  and  while  the  queen,  prince,  and  John  Bull  are 
so  civilly  employed,  the  back-ground  is  filled  with  Kaffir  boys,  driving 
off  colonial  cattle  towards  the  kraals,  where  the  women  await  them,  and 
a  Kaffir  ox  looks  back  on  the  scene  in  the  fore-ground,  sneering  at  John 
Bull's  folly.' — lb.  p.  137. 

As  to  whether  a  pacific  and  conciliatory  course  of  policy  is 
to  be  preferred  before  the  prosecution  of  a  desolating  and  ex¬ 
terminating  war,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  We  are  sick  of 
Mrs.  M  ard’s  follies,  and  shall  here  take  leave  of  them,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  devote  the  ensuing  part  of  our  paper  to 
the  more  pleasing  chapters  of  the  work,  which  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  journey,  and  abstain  from  speculation. 

Though  not  generally  a  very  beautiful  country,  some  places 
in  Kaffirland  afford  excellent  landscapes.  The  ride  between 
Bathurst  and  the  Kerrie  is  an  example,  and  the  lovely  path 
which  leads  to  the  sands  from  Port  Francis  presents  an  ex¬ 
quisite  picture.  It  runs,  as  it  were,  through  a  natural  shrub- 
bery,  densely  planted  with  many  varieties  of  flowering,  shrubs 
and  trees.  This  is  bordered  by  two  walls  of  grey  rock,  sprinkled 
with  patches  of  the  stately  euphorbia,  while  the  velvet  sward 
under  foot  is  enamelled  with  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers  of  all 
colours,  hestoons  of  jessamine,  and  the  scarlet-fruited  cu¬ 
cumber  plant,  climb  in  every  direction,  or  sway  to  and  fro 
over  the  pathway. 

Turning  from  this  plejwaut  picture  to  events  of  a  stirring 
nature,  we  find  Mrs.  M  ard  at  Graham's  Town,  anxiously 
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awaiting,  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  news  concerning  the 
movements  of  the  British  force,  which  it  was  expected  would 
soon  come  to  a  sanguinary  engagement  with  their  Katlir  ene¬ 
mies.  The  expected  intelligence  soon  arrived.  Major  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Colonel  Somerset,  on  the  15th  of  April,  brought  the 
troops  under  their  command  into  the  centre  of  a  valley,  where 
immense  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  gathered  together.  A 
spirited  action  immediately  commenced,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  harrassing  to  the  English,  rather  from  the  ditliculty  of 
the  position,  than  the  loss  of  life  experienced.  However, 
through  the  cft’cct  of  judicious  management,  success  was  at 
length  achieved,  and  the  enemy  driven  from  his  post. 

On  the  iJith,  in  compliance  with  instructions  issued  by 
Colonel  Somerset,  Major  (Jibsonc,  with  a  train  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  waggons,  moved  from  Burns*-hill  with  a  van 
and  a  rear  guard,  his  number  of  soldiers  not  being  sulhcient  to 
allow  of  any  being  detached  along  the  line.  On  passing  a  kloof 
on  the  road-side,  a  sharp  volley  of  shots  rattled  out  upon  them. 
To  silence  these,  Lieut.  Stokes,  with  a  single  gun,  advanced  to 
the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  and  fired  a  shell  on  the  kloof. 
However,  in  a  short  time,  an  immense  number  of  Kaflirs 
rushed  down  the  hills  in  all  directions,  seized  on  a  waggon,  and 
commenced  a  rapid  discharge  of  bullets.  Their  force  was  so 
great,  and  became  so  continually  augmentc<l,  that  Major  (jib¬ 
sonc,  to  prevent  his  own  troops  being  massacred,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  upon  the  position  he  had  just  left.  In  spite  of  a 
small  re-inforcement,  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  baggage- 
waggons  from  which  the  Kafiirs  had  unyoked  the  cattle. 

Many  such  encounters  took  ])lace,  far  too  many,  indeed,  for 
us  to  particularize  them  here.  AVc  now  come  to  that  portion  of 
the  narrative,  in  which  Mrs.  M’ard  describes  the  position  of  the 
English  colonists  at  Graham’s  Tow  n.  For  some  time,  rumours 
had  gone  abroad  of  an  approaching  descent  of  the  Kaffir  hordes 
upon  the  settlement.  At  length  this  report  almost  reached  a 
certainty  in  the  minds  of  the  bewildered  townspeople.  All 
women  were  immediately  recommended  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  barracks,  built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  zinc,  which  liad 
been  lately  erected.  Confusion  reigned  everywhere.  It  being 
night,  the  busy  fugitives  could  scarcely  distinguish  each 
other,  as  they  packed  up  their  valuables  :  some,  clothes;  some, 
jewels ;  some,  money ;  others,  papers  of  importance ;  while  the 
object  of  every  one  seemed  to  be,  to  provide  for  the  safety  not 
only  of  herself,  but  also  her  companions.  No  one  strove  to  rush 
before  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  the  officers  were  coolly  whistling,  as  they  charged 
their  pistols ;  the  meu-servants  uusluug  and  loaded  their  mus- 
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kets,  while  up  and  down  the  passages  stalked  the  tall  figures 
of  armed  troopers,  fully  accoutred  for  action,  and  ready  to 
spring,  on  the  instant,  into  the  saddle.  In  the  open  courts 
were  pickets  of  horses,  neighing  and  pawing  the  ground  with 
impatience ;  and  above  all  this  clamour  rose  the  rattle  of  the 
muskets,  which  were  being  discharged  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  the  roar  of  the  affrighted  and  angry  oxen. 

Without,  the  blaze  and  smoke  of  burning  hamlets  and  home¬ 
steads  rose  along  the  distant  cultivated  grounds. 

*  About  ten  o’clock,*  says  Mrs.  Ward,  ‘  we  were  again  warned  of 
danger.  Our  first  notice  was  the  blast  of  the  bugle,  sounding  the 
*  alarm  *  close  under  our  windows.  Fatigued  with  the  watching  and 
excitement  of  the  previous  night,  we  had  retired  early  to  rest.  \Vc 
were  up  in  an  instant.  Lucifers  were  at  a  premium  that  night,  I  am 
sure ;  great  was  the  smell  of  brimstone — fit  atmosphere  for  the  expected 
foe.  Still,  we  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  the  cry  of  *  Kaffirs!  ’ 
to  feel  great  alarm,  and  to  say  truth,  there  was  something  in  being 
within  stone  walls,  and  under  a  roof  on  which  the  brand  could  take  no 
effect. 

*  Hark  !  the  gun  booms  from  the  battery  above.  What  a  volume  of 
sound  rolls  through  the  heavy  air  I  Another  blast  from  the  bugle,  taken 
up  and  echoed  back  by  others :  Another  sound  of  cannon  from  a 
piece  of  nrtiller\’,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  us !  How  the 
windows  rattle !  how  all  the  roof  shivers  !  We  are  all  up  and  astir ; 
the  children  laugh,  and  cry,  and  look  bewildered  ;  and  the  monkey  hides 
whatever  is  most  wanted  ;  and  the  doors  fly  open,  and  there  are — not 
Kaffirs — only  terrified  women  and  children,  seeking  refujre. 

*  1  was  in  much  alarm,  from  the  dread  of  muskets  going  off  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  unaccustomed  to  them,  but  had  less  fear  of  Kaffirs 
than  on  the  previous  night,  as  w’e  had  no  cattle  in  the  Drostldy  Square.’ 
—lb.  244. 

The  murder  of  Colonel  Norden  is  next  touched  on,  after 
which,  Mrs.  AVnrd  describes  the  appearance  presented  by  a  large 
body  of  Kaffirs  advancing  to  the  onslaught.  They  are  compared 
to  a  flight  of  locusts,  sweeping  down  as  they  do,  swift  .as  the 
wind,  and  sending  before  them  clouds  of  glittering  assegais  or 
spears,  and  bearing  all  before  their  impetuous  charge.  An  in¬ 
cident,  related  as  having  occurred  many  years  ago  far  up  the 
country,  is  peculiarly  striking.  An  officer,  who,  with  a  regiment 
of  Lnglish  soldiers,  had  slept  at  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains,  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  looking  over  at  the  plain 
below,  beheld  a  black  mass  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  cattle, 
re|>osing  on  the  ground.  At  length,  however,  a  solitary  figure 
stood  up  from  the  middle  of  the  level  plain,  and  waving  a  spear, 
there  rose,  as  if  by  magic,  from  beneath  their  shields  of  hide, 
innumerable  Fiugo  savages,  armed  and  accoutred  for  battle. 
In  a  moment  the  loud,  full,  chant  of  their  war-song  filled  the 
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valley  with  a  wild  and  strange  harmony.  The  dusky  warriors 
formed  into  phalanxes,  and  advanced  up  a  winding  ascent,  to  where 
the  glittering  arms  of  the  British  regiment  crowned  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  The  two  forces  were  allies, 

Mrs.  Ward,  a  few  pages  after,  repeats  a  remark  which  has  been 
often  made.  The  Kaflirs  never  injure  the  women  and  children 
ot*  their  white  enemies  who  may  fall  into  their  power.  This, 
our  authoress  ascribes  to  policy y  not  (/e/ierosity. 

We  cannot  here  pause  to  accompany  Mrs.  Ward  through 
her  description  of  the  various  actions,  which  took  place  between 
the  English  forces  and  their  Kaffir  enemies.  Our  renders  will, 
doubtless,  thank  us  more  for  presenting  them  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  descriptive  of  the  plain  around  Fort  Peddie,  and  the 
scenes  daily  enacted  in  it : — 

*  The  morning  presented  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  gathering  of  the 
tribes  of  the  hills  around  the  open  plain,  on  which  the  buildings  at  Fort 
Peddie  stand,  in  somewhat  scattered  order.  I  know  the  place  well.  A 
solitary  tree  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  on  which  the  eye  rests  in  look¬ 
ing  from  the  green  plain,  forming  the  parade  ground  of  the  garrison. 
All  around  are  open,  undulating  plains,  studded  with  ant-heaps,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  here  and  there  by  the  poor  Fingos,  with  Indian  and  Kaffir  corn, 
and  pumpkin  vines.  These  vast  and  almost  desolate  plains  are  bounded 
by  steep  ascents,  and  here  and  there,  a  dark  shadow  in  the  landscape 
indicates  the  entrance  to  a  kloof.  It  was  here  I  once  witnessed 
the  gathering  of  the  Fingos  from  these  hills  to  a  war-dance.  Their 
wild  war-cry  issued  from  their  kraals,  and  then,  coming  forth,  they 
united  in  phalanxes,  and  advanced  with  their  triumphant  chant.  Such  a 
gathering  us  this,  is  a  savage  sight.  As  they  approach  an  imaginary 
enemy,  they  shout  and  yell,  then  form  circles,  while  some  stern  old 
warrior  goes  round  with  his  war-club,  as  if  striking  down  the  bodies  of 
the  wounded  and  dying  foe ;  then,  extending  themselves  in  skirmishing 
order,  they  again  advance,  assegai  in  hand,  while  with  shrill  and  exciting 
cries,  and  beating  their  shields,  their  leaders  spring  and  leap  with  the 
activity  of  the  tiger.* — lb.  p.  277. 

Fort  Peddie  was  attacked  by  nine  thousand  Kaffirs,  who  ad¬ 
vanced,  forming  a  line  at  least  six  miles  in  length.  However, 
meeting  with  a  spirited  resistance,  they  retreated,  but  not  with¬ 
out  carrying  off  a  large  number  of  cattle.  In  the  meanwhile. 
Colonel  Somerset,  with  his  brave  force,  was  cutting  a  passage 
through  a  territory  where  enemies  were  swarming  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Some  spirited  engagements  took  |)lacc,  success  gene¬ 
rally  resting  on  the  English  side.  At  length,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  officer  determined  on  forcing  a  passage  across  the  Kei, 
in  pursuit  of  Pato,  a  Kaffir-chief  of  some  celebrity.  This 
undertaking  w  as  effected  with  little  difficulty,  and  ])ossession  was 
taken  of  the  hostile  district. 

Mrs.  Ward's  narrative  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  journal, 
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and  increases,  rather  than  diminishes,  in  interest.  We  are  treated 
to  less  of  speculation,  and  more  of  incident ;  and,  with  a  writer 
such  as  our  authoress  is,  this  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
commendation.  A  melancholy  adventure  is  told  in  the  course 
of  the  relation.  Nineteen  burghers  having  entered  a  rocky 
kloof,  densely  studded  with  bushes,  which  was  known  under 
the  jK)rtentou8  name  of  Hell’s  Port,  were  suddenly  surrounded 
and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Kaffirs,  amounting  to  two  hundred, 
posted  on  the  hill  tops  around.  For  some  time  they  answered 
the  enemy’s  diseharge  with  success,  but  were  Jit  length  eoiu- 
pclled  to  make  a  desperate  retreat,  in  the  hope  of  reaehing  their 
camp,  which,  after  much  difficulty,  they  were  enabled  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Among  those  who  fell  were  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  De  Villiers.  One  of  them  was  seriously  hurt  by  a  shot,  and 
the  other,  running  back  to  aid  him,  was  earnestly  entreated  to 
seek  his  own  safety.  To  this,  however,  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  consent,  and  at  length  was  shot  dead,  and  laid  beside  him 
whom  he  would  not  desert  to  save  himself.  Three  others  were 
slain,  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  five  coffins  issued  in  melancholy 
procession  from  the  town,  and  were  deposited  in  a  neighbouring 
graveyard. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  second  volume, 
wc  meet  with  a  sentence  which,  if  it  really  emanated  from  a 
woman’s  mind,  we  must  say,  does  no  credit  to  its  writer.  AVe 
shall  transcribe  it  ithout  comment : — 

‘  In  short,  England  will  bestow'  no  laurels  on  the  heroes  of 
Kaffirland  ;  for  it  is  but  too  true,  that  where  no  booty  is  to  be 
got,  at  the  risk  of  life,  our  magnanimous  and  philanthropic 
country  will  awiu-d  neither  credit  nor  thanks.’ 

AVc  arc  soon  after  presented  with  an  account  of  the  Malay 
new  year’s  festival.  On  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  great 
solemnity,  a  large  crowd  assembled  in  a  long,  low'  room  round 
the  w  hite-robed  priest,  who  led  the  chant  of  the  inspiring,  though 
simple,  w  ar-song.  The  end  of  the  apartment  was  decorated  w  ith 
a  great  profusion  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  illuminated  by  a 
Chinese  lantern  ornamented  with  coloured  tapers.  At  the 
other  cud  of  the  chamber,  groups  of  Hottentots  stood  snapping 
their  fingers,  in  concert  with  the  wild  songs. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  a  burial,  as  it  takes  place  among 
the  tribes : — 

*  Some  weeks  ago.  a  Malay  was  buried.  Tlie  grave  was  very  deep  ; 
within  it  were  placed  a  luimher  of  planks  in  a  slanting  position,  forniin 
s  kind  of  pent-house,  and  within  this  was  laid  the  body,  sewn  up  i 
cwnvnss  cloth,  so  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  tomb.  Some 
bi^uit,  a  pipe,  and  some  tobacco,  were  left  within  the  pent-house, 
heaide  the  corpse,  and  it  was  then  covered  in.  The  ceremony  was 
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closed  by  a  party  assembling  round  the  grave,  and  continuing  in  silent 
prayer  for  two  hours,  at  least.* — Vol.  ii.,  p.  58. 

Colonel  Somerset  now  returned  from  the  expedition  he  had 
undertaken  across  the  Kei  River,  during  which  he  had  captured 
three  thousand  head  of  cattle.  After  this,  a  concentration  of 
force  took  place  at  Graham's  Town,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  some  of  the  liostile  tribes,  to  whom  terms  of 
peace  were  offered  :  first,  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms ; 
secondly,  that  they  should  restore  the  colonial  cattle ;  thirdly, 
that  the  country  as  far  as  the  Kei  should  be  placed  under  Rritisli 
nilc,  those  Kaffirs  who  remain  on  this  side  submitting  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  for  their  future  government. 
Nothing,  however,  resulted  from  these  negotiations,  and  aggres¬ 
sions  and  retaliations  again  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  the  success  of  both  sides  being  varied  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mrs.  Ward's  description  of  the  mutiny  which  broke 
out  among  the  British  troops  is  peculiarly  graphic.  We  must 
not  here  pause  to  detail  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  tumult, 
which,  however,  wjis  soon  suppressed,  and  gave  place  to  order. 

Gradually,  the  contest  between  the  Englisli  and  the  Kaffir  forces 
assumed  a  decided  appearance.  It  was  evident  that  numerical 
superiority  and  ferocious  valour  were  succumbing  before  the 
discipline  and  cool  courage  of  the  West.  The  enemy  no  longer 
dared  to  oppose  a  bold  front  to  the  English  troops.  Their  mode 
of  warfare  was  changed  from  the  furious  onslaught  to  the 
treacherous  ambush.  Chief  after  chief  sent  in  offers  of  sub¬ 
mission,  some  affirming  with  the  utmost  coolness  that  the  war 
had  lasted  too  long,  since  their  crops  had  been  injured  for  want 
of  proper  care.  During  a  period  when  little  of  military  interest 
pervaded  the  face  of  affairs,  Mrs.  Ward  takes  occasion  to  deline¬ 
ate  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Africjin  races.  In  the 
following  extract,  we  immediately  discover  another  instance  of 
our  authoress's  unrelenting,  bitter  hatred  of  the  Kaffir  tribes : — 

*  One  peculiarity  of  Africa  hiis  been  singularly  striking,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  wretched  war.  1  allude  to  tiie  variety,  constantly  pre¬ 
sented,  of  the  coloured  tribes.  First  comes  the  stalwart  Kaffir,  with  his 
powerful  form,  and  air  of  calm  dignity,  beneath  which  is  concealed  the 
deepest  cunning,  the  meanest  principles.  Some  call  the  Kaffir  brave. 
He  is  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  a  beggar,  ready  only  to  fight  in  ambush  ;  and, 
although,  to  use  the  common  expression,  he  *  dies  game,*  his  calmness 
is  the  result  of  sullenness.  Are  such  qualities  consistent  with  bravery 
of  character  ?  Next  to  the  Kaffir  ranks  the  Fingo,  differing  from  the 
Kaffir  as  much  as  the  Irish  do  from  the  English,  being  more  mercurial, 
and  less  methodical.  After  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Kat  River 
Hottentots  and  the  Griquas,  half-casts  between  Dutch  and  English.  The 
Hottentots,  whom  1  have  already  described,  are  little  appreciated  or  even 
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known  in  other  countries.  This  war  has  proved  that  they  make  the 
most  efficient  soldiers,  for  the  service  in  which  they  have  been  eni^a^ed. 
The  little  stunted  Bushmen,  too.  the  real  aborigines  of  the  land,  have 
assisted  us  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  and  are  a  keen-witted  race.  Their 
talent  for  mimicry  is  well  known,  a  proof  of  their  quickness  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Tne  Malay  may  be  considered  naturalised  in  the  Cape  Town 
districts.  The  Africanders,  a  cast  between  the  Malays  and  Europeans, 
with  apparentlv  a  dash  of  Indian  blood  among  them,  are  a  remarkably 
handsome  race*;  the  women  would  make  fine  studies  for  Murillo  beauties. 
Their  hair  is  their  chief  ornament,  and  is  of  the  deepest  black.  They 
take  great  pains  in  arranging  it,  and  twist  it  up  quite  classically  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  fastening  the  shining  mass  of  jet  with  a  gilt  arrow,  or 
a  miniature  spear.* — Vol  ii.,  p.  111. 

Besides  these,  Mrs.  Ward  enumerates  the  Zoolahs,  inhabiting 
the  east  country,  between  Kali’s  territory  and  Natal.  Tlie 
west  coast  negroes  have  been  trained  into  tolerable  discipline 
under  English  officers.  These  are  the  liberated  Africans,  who 
have  been  brought  from  the  depot  at  St.  Helena,  whither  they 
had  been  taken  bv  the  vessels  of  war  which  rescued  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  slave  traders.  None  of  them  are  ever  willing 
to  leave  that  place  and  return  to  their  country,  as  there  they 
would  be  liable  to  be^again  made  the  objects  of  traffic. 

Coloucl  Somerset  and  a  large  force  now'  entered  upon  another 
expedition  across  the  Kei  River,  with  the  object  of  recovering 
some  of  the  stolen  colonial  cattle.  To  accomplish  the  passage 
of  the  stream  was  a  somewhat  difficult  task.  Thousands  of  the 
enemy  lay  encamped  within  a  short  distance,  on  the  opposite 
side ;  while  it  was  known  that  spies  lurked  in  every  direction. 
But  it  was  nevertheless  determined  to  carry  out  the  project. 
The  reward  to  be  obtained  was  great.  Besides  the  seizure  of 
vast  herds  of  oxen,  the  British  troops  anticipated  with  pleasure 
the  march  through  a  country  so  difl’ercnt  in  every  respect  from 
the  colonial  districts,  where  little  of  the  grand  or  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  which  use  had  rendered  them, 
moreover,  familiar.  Beyond  the  Kei,  the  country  presents  a 
variety  of  beautiful  landscapes.  The  high  mountain  slopes  are 
clothed  with  vast  forests,  and  between  these,  lie  picturesque  and 
fertile  valleys,  watered  by  broad,  clear,  and  pure  rivers ;  while 
groves,  composed  of  trees  magnificent  for  their  height  and  foliage, 
dot  the  extensive  sweeps  of  meadow  land. 

However,  a  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred,  which  served 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  troops.  Three  officers,  —  Captain 
Gibson,  Dr.  Howell,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clietwyud,  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  mounted  Hottentots,  and  a  small  party  of 
infantry,  went  out  as  foragers,  and  seeing  a  group  of  cattle 
at  some  distance,  those  who  had  horses  immediately  rode 
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in  the  direction,  leavings  the  infantry  at  their  posts.  On  re¬ 
turning,  a  large  body  of  armed  Kaffirs  confronted  them,  and 
immediately  poured  in  a  volley.  Hr.  Iloweirs  horse  fell  at  the 
first  fire.  The  other  officers  fought  nobly,  while  a  shot  or  a 
charge  of  powder  remained  to  them ;  but  all  were  overpowered 
and  slain  long  before  assistanee  could  be  brought  up.  Ten  miles 
beyond  the  Kei,  at  a  spot  known  as  Shawls  Fountain,  the  three 
British  officers  are  buried,  with  no  stone  over  their  graves. 

After  an  inroad  into  the  hostile  territory,  in  which  eight 
thousand  head  of  cattle  were  secured,  the  force  fell  back  on  the 
Buffalo  River,  much  weakened  by  sickness  and  an  unremitting 
series  of  petty  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  who  disputed  every 
position.  Indeed,  the  Kaffirs  seem  to  have  been  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  means  of  harassing  and  obstructing  the 
progress  of  the  foreign  foes.  The  war  between  them  and  the 
colonists  has  been  most  disastrous  for  the  present  welfare  of  the 
settlement,  though,  in  the  end,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  affirm  that  the  effect  will  not  be  beneficial.  Ruin  and  desola¬ 
tion  have  been  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land ;  the  processes 
of  agriculture  have  given  place  before  the  alarms  of  war ;  trade 
has  been  paralyzed ;  and  the  succession  of  hostile  operations  has 
proved  a  most  eflectual  stumbling  stone  in  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tidh.  We  extract  Mrs.  Ward^s  graphic  description  of  one  evi¬ 
dence  that  no  peace  reigned  in  the  country  : — 

*  We  reached,*  says  our  authoress,  *  a  farm.  Although  it  had  escaped 
the  brand  of  the  savage,  it  looked  desolate.  The  owners  had  only  returned 
within  a  few  days.  They  had  not  deserted  it  till  the  last  moment.  Their 
cattle  had  been  stolen,  and  their  herds  wounded.  Their  land  was  untilled, 
and  the  little  watercourse  was  choked  with  rubbish.  We  passed  on  to 
the  farm  a  short  distance  beyond  it.  The  settlers,  a  man  and  his  wife, 
perfectly  English  in  appearance,  but  pale  and  harassed,  stood  surveying 
their  miserable  homestead.  This,  too,  from  its  open  position,  had  es¬ 
caped  the  brand ;  but  the  windows  were  shattered,  the  door  swung  on 
imperfect  hinges,  the  steps  were  broken,  and  grass  grew  betw'ecn  them. 
The  little  garden  was  laid  waste ;  and,  as  if  in  mocker}",  a  scarlet  gera¬ 
nium  streamed  garishly  over  the  crumbling  embankment.  Rank  weeds 
filled  the  place  of  the  plants,  under  the  broken  boughs  of  the  apricot 
trees ;  and  a  few  poor  articles  of  furniture  which  had  been  borne  away 
to  Graham’s  Town,  on  the  family  flitting,  stood  in  the  open  air,  awaiting 
more  strength  than  the  exhausted  mistress  of  the  place  could  command. 
Her  husband  had  been  trying  to  bring  a  piece  of  ground  into  some  sort 
of  cultivation,  but  it  was  heavy  work  ;  the  long  drought  had  parched  the 
earth,  and  the  ruinous  fence  was  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  patch 
which  had  once  yielded  vegetables.* — Ib.  p.  143. 

At  length,  however,  the  Kaffir  war  came  to  a  close.  Sandilla, 
its  greatest  prop,  succumbed,  and  yielded  himself  unconditionally 
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to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  and  thus  ended  a  struggle  carried 
on  for  so  long  in  these  African  provinces,  and  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  nature  of  the  country  was  difficult  and  bar¬ 
barous.  The  character  of  the  enemy  was  subtle,  ferocious,  and 
uncertain.  His  vast  numerical  strength,  his  knowledge  of  the 
localities,  enabled  him  to  fall  upon  our  troops  at  an  advantage. 
Then,  a  campaign  in  such  a  climate  is  no  enviable  undertaking, 
since  the  almost  unparalleled  sickness  which  prevailed  among 
our  forces, served  in  a  great  measure  to  deteriorate  their  efficiency, 
during  the  several  movements  which  took  place.  The  number 
of  cattle  which  changed  and  re -changed  hands  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war,  is  almost  incredible. 

There  were  still  some  hostile  and  predatory  tribes  to  be  sub¬ 
dued,  among  whom  the  Saikas  were  prominent.  But  in  the 
course  of  time,  these  too  were  brought  to  a  tolerable  submission, 
and  peace  began  to  reign  in  Kaffirland. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Sandilla's  character  seems 
to  have  been  cool  effrontery.  When  in  confinement,  under  the 
guard  of  British  officials,  he  was  told  that  if  he  attempted  to 
escape  he  would  be  shot,  he  replied  that,  ‘  If  he  hadn^t  wished 
to  stay,  he  would  never  have  given  himself  up.^  He  then  made 
a  request  for  a  daily  allow  ance  of  wine. 

‘  Do  von  usually  drink  wine? '  w’as  the  question  put  to  him. 

‘  No.' 

*  Then  why  indulge  in  w  hat  you  have  never  been  accustomed 

to?' 

‘  I  am  now  the  white  man's  child,'  replied  Sandilla ;  ‘  my 
father  drinks  wine,  and  I  would  do  all  things  as  he  docs.' 

We  shall  make  but  one  more  extract  from  the  present  work. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  surrender  to  British  authority  of  Pato, 
a  notorious  predatory’  chief,  who  had  long  exerted  a  sinister  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  the  natives.  While  moving  w  ith  a 
nuKlernte  force  towards  the  Kei,  Colonel  Somerset  observed 
two  Kaffirs  riding  towards  him  with  headlong,  furious  speed. 
These  were  two  of  Pato’s  councillors,  who  looked  weary  and 
frightened  beyond  description,  but  they  rode  straight  for  Colonel 
Somerset,  imd  the  moment  one  could  recover  his  breath,  he 
spoke.  ‘  lie  came,'  he  said,  from  his  chief  with  an  offer  of 
surrtmdcr,  ‘  for  the  tribe  was  broken  up.'  The  British  officer 
demanded  w  hat  guarantee  he  should  have,  that  Pato  would  this 
time  keep  the  word  he  had  hitherto  broken  so  often. 

‘  I  am  Pato's  mouth,'  said  the  messenger  ;  ‘  I  speak  his  word; 
and  note  it  is  true.  I  have  been  told  to  ride,  and  find  Somerset, 
or  die.' 

(  olonel  Somerset,  says  ^Irs.  Ward,  *  refused  to  give  anv  promise 
until  1  ato  came  forward  personally  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  With 
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this  answer  the  councillors  departed.  Old  Cobres  Congo.  Pato's  brother, 
next  made  his  appearance,  and  Colonel  Somerset’s  ])eremptory  command, 
to  have  the  arms  given  up,  was  followed  by  the  approach  of  Kathrs  in 
all  directions,  hurrying  down  the  hills,  and  emerging  from  the  apparently 
uninhabited  kloofs,  with  guns  and  assegiiis.  The  eminences  whicli  had 
appeared  untenanted  by  man,  were  now  dotted  with  these  wretched 
creatures ;  the  silent  Kruntzes  gave  up  thei.  warriors,  long  concealed 
therein ;  and  two  days  afterwards,  Pato,  with  twelve  councillors,  all 
haggard,  dirty,  and  trembling  with  terror,  approached  the  bivouac,  and, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  misery,  the  treacherous  savage  surrendered 
himself.* — Ib.  p.  321. 

This  chief  aud  his  followers  had  been  of  late  months  reduced 
to  so  utter  an  extreme  of  want,  that  the  warriors  were  compelled 
to  devour  their  hide  shields.  The  same  circurastanee  took  place 
among  our  Fingo  allies,  during  the  campaign  in  the  heart  of 
so  inhospitable  a  country. 

With  regard  to  the  merits,  as  a  whole,  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  book, 
we  shall  here  say  little.  That  it  is  abl}^  written,  no  one  will 
feel  disposed  to  deny.  But  there  is  a  great  blemish  discernible 
in  the  pages.  We  wish,  for  the  authoress’s  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  that  the  lengthy  speeulations  and  disser¬ 
tations  on  colonial  policy  had  been  omitted.  Without  them, 
the  volumes  would  have  formed  pleasant  and  instructive  read¬ 
ing.  As  it  is,  however,  the  fault  w  e  have  alluded  to,  only  serves 
to  shew  in  brighter  contrast  the  portions  of  the  work  devoted 
to  the  narrative  of  events ;  to  the  delineations  of  manners ;  to 
the  description  of  incidents,  adventures,  scenes  of  a  wild  and 
striking  nature.  Many  novel  faets,  too,  are  presented  us,  con¬ 
cerning  the  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions  prevalent  among 
the  various  races.  Without  the  blemishes  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  book  would  have  been  unexeeptionable,  and  those  blemishes 
are  not  sufficient  to  take  away  the  interest  from  a  work  written 
by  one  so  able,  aud  on  so  felicitous  a  subject. 
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Art.  III. — The  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  1848. 

The  way  to  test  whether  any  act  is  right  or  wrong,  is  to  con¬ 
sider  what  the  consequences  would  be,  if  everybody  were  to  do  it 
who  has  an  equal  right  to  do  it.  Apply  this  to  traffic  on  the  Lord^s- 
day  on  all  railways.  The  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant  when 
there  wdll  be  a  railway  wherever  there  is  a  turnpike  road.  Our 
children  will,  probably,  see  this  time,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  wdll  not  be  under  the  sod,  when  railway  transit, 
whether  the  engines  shall  be  propelled  by  steam,  air,  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  will  be  quite  as  general  as  ever  turnpike  roads  have  been. 
The  iron  lines  will  be  as  familiar  to  the  landscape  as  are  the 
yellow  roads.  Now  estimate  what  the  interruption  to  the  day 
of  rest  must  be,  when  there  are  Sunday  trains  on  all  these 
lines,  with  stokers,  engine-drivers,  and  guards,  and  an  amount 
of  passenger-traffic  increased  by  the  compound  ratios.  If 
anybody  has  a  right,  irrespective  of  special  circumstances, 
to  travel  on  the  day  of  rest,  everybody  has.  If  railway  com¬ 
panies  have  a  right  to  employ  their  servants  in  labour  seven 
days  in  the  week,  all  companies  have  a  right  to  employ  their 
servants  seven  days  in  the  week.  This  is  not  said  at  pre¬ 
sent.  But  far  less  cogent  things  are  said,  and  this  will  be 
said  with  force  and  acceptance  to  a  people,  to  whom  railways 
are  familiar  as  turnpike  roads,  and  Sunday  traffic  upon  them  an 
established  custom.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  violation  of  the  day  of  rest,  on  behalf  of  railways, 
which  will  not  bear  equally  forcible  application  to  other  pursuits. 
Sunday  railway  travellers  are  a  small  class.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  community  with  railway  transit  on  Sundays 
is  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  the  importance  of  it,  such 
as  it  is,  is  constantly  diminishing,  as  express  trains,  and  elec¬ 
trical  telegraphs,  are  increasing  marvellously  the  transit  power 
of  the  six  working  days  of  the  week.  The  supplv  of  the  w  hole 
community  with  food  liable  to  deteriorate,  or  perish,  if  not  con¬ 
sumed  speedily,  is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  Sunday 
railway  traffic.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  will  not  always  keep. 
Sunday  markets,  and  the  Sunday  labour  of  all  concerned  in 
dealing  in  them,  carriers,  sellers,  or  producers,  have,  therefore, 
advocates  of  keener  and  more  confldent  convictions  even  than 
the  advocates  of  Sunday  trains. 

According  to  all  analogy,  and  all  experience,  the  tendency  of 
every  pernicious  innovation  is  to  establish  and  extend  itself.  In 
communities  in  which  only  six  days  of  labour  are  permitted,  the 
people  must  be  paid  wages  enough  to  keep  them  seven  days. 
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This  is  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  restriction  secures  seven 
days  keep  for  six  days  work,  for  all  who  live  by  labour.  Every 
violation  of  the  day  of  rest  is,  therefore,  a  step  towards  com¬ 
pelling  all  who  labour  to  work  seven  days  for  seven  days 
keep.  The  very  existence  in  the  community  of  any  persons 
who  work  seven  days  in  the  week,  is  a  precedent  of  degradation 
to  the  w  hole  of  the  working  classes. 

We  have  said,  to  the  whole  of  the  working  classes,  but,  in 
fact,  there  is  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  truth  in  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  ranks.  All  families  belong  to  the  working  classes. 
All  families,  in  the  longest  periods  of  their  existence,  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow\  The  distinction  of  noble  and  common 
men,  of  rich  and  poor,  of  capitalists  and  labourers,  when  closely 
searched,  is  seen  to  be  applicable  only  to  individuals,  and  even 
to  them  for  only  very  brief  periods.  Of  our  richest  capitalists, 
the  oldest  established  are  restored  to  the  w  orking  classes,  in  the 
persons  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  their  families,  by 
tracing  the  course  of  three  generations  backwards  or  forwards. 
Most  of  them  begin  life  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  classes, 
and  their  children,  and  at  latest  their  grandchildren,  return  to 
the  common  lot.  The  distinction  of  mankind  into  nobility  and 
commonalty  — one  of  the  most  wicked  of  the  inventions  of  men — 
docs  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  any  but  a  few  members  of  the 
families  called  noble.  Truthfully  traced,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  families  called  noble,  in  spite  of  the  privileges, 
monopolies,  and  protections,  and  pensions,  of  their  order,  arc 
seen  returning  to  the  obscurity  of  the  common  life  from  which 
they  only  emerged  for  a  season.  The  Marquis  of  This  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom,  (that  is, 
four  or  five  centuries  possession  of  title  and  land,)  but  the 
men  are  not  all  dead  yet,  who  saw  his  maternal  grandfather 
with  a  pack  on  his  back,  as  an  itinerant  chapman.  The  Duke 
of  That,  were  he  to  call  all  his  cousins  together,  would  find  the 
immense  majority  of  them  with  the  horny  hands  of  rude  toil. 
Riches  and  nobility  arc  only  exceptions  in  the  histories  of  fami- 
lies,  as  they  are  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  while  the  rule  is, 
labour  for  daily  bread. 

The  working  classes  are  the  people.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  an  addition  to  the  working  time  of  the  working  classes 
would  be  an  indictiou  of  a  seventh  more  toil  upon  the  whole 
community,  and  would  be  sure  to  come,  in  the  course  of  gene¬ 
rations,  as  a  sore  burden  upon  most  of  the  descendants  of  all 
the  families  in  the  land.  It  would  be  a  worse  thing  than  the 
restoration  of  feudal  service  to  the  extent  of  fifty-two  days  a 
year,  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  capable  of  labour. 
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Feudal  service  did  not  demand  an  additional  working-day,  but 
merely  some  of  the  working-days. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  day  of  rest  have  been  consecrated, 
make  the  iniquity  of  any  infringement  of  it  more  apparent. 
Seven  working  days  mean,  that  no  day  shall  be  gi\cii  to  the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  all 
time  shall  be  given  to  mammon,  and  none  reserved  for  God, 

_ all  bestowed  upon  industrial  advancement,  and  none  upon  moral 

and  spiritual  progress. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  Sunday  trains,  which  causes  and 
justifies  the  dissensions  raised  in  reference  to  them.  They  are 
the  first  sanctions  given  by  public  bodies  of  the  pcojde  to  the 
infringement  of  a  great  and  invaluable  privilege  of  the  people, 
llv  permitting  Sunday  trains,  the  people  hurt  themselves 
vitally  and  infinitely.  We  are  aware,  that  the  persons  who 
chiefly  advocate  Sundcay  desecration  are,  some  of  them,  of  the 
class  called  capitalists.  They  are  what  certain  humane  w  riters 
describe  as  the  beasts  of  prey  of  human  zoology.  They  have 
the  strength  and  the  rapacity  of  carnivora.  But  they,  in  this 
case,  seek  to  devour  more  than  the  bodies  of  their  victims. 
Seven  days  of  work  a  week  mean  no  day  for  Christianity,  no 
day  for  mind,  no  day  for  salvation. 

Society  advances  in  proportion  as  the  highest  moral,  material, 
and  spiritual  ideas  are  inwrought  into  the  institutions  and  habits 
of  men.  Christianity  is  the  highest  spiritual  idea  known  to 
man.  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  dav  of  Christianity.  It 
is  the  day  for  working  into  the  minds  and  manners  of  men  the 
beneficent  element  of  the  world.  Now'  all  the  great  things  yet 
done  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  been  done  by  men  of  genius, 
piety,  and  worth,  working  the  Divine  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  into  the  law  s  and  institutions  of  nations.  Feudal  thraldom 
and  domestic  slavery  have  been  abolished  in  Europe  almost  to 
their  last  fibres.  The  day  of  rest  was  used  by  Christians  in 
teaching  the  equality  of  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  hence  the 
emancipation  of  serfs  and  slaves  into  freemen  and  citizens. 

*  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  goud  for  a*  that — ’ 

is  but  a  lyrical  and  political  expression  of  this  truth  in  reference 
to  aristocracy.  \  crgniaiul  expressed  the  same  truth,  oratori- 
cally,  which  Bums  sang  lyrically,  when  he  exclaimed,  'Nobility! 
that  is,  two  classes  of  men, — one  for  greatness,  the  other  for 
poverty, —one  for  tyranny,  the  other  for  slavery.  Nobility,  ah! 

^  cry  w  ord  is  an  insult  to  the  human  race.^  The  man  who 
admits  the  equality  of  souls  cannot  refuse  the  doctrine  of  the 
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equality  of  men.  All  the  glories  of  civilization  we  owe  to 
Christianity,  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  used  the  day  of  rest  to 
preserve  them  or  achieve  them.  Ancient  literature,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  inquiry,  and  the  love  of  art,  were  preserved  by  Cliristi- 
anity  using  the  day  of  rest  to  obtain  the  power  to  preserve 
them.  Tlie  Reformation  would  never  have  been,  if  there  had 
been  no  day  of  rest.  Christ's  day  is  his  fulcrum  for  moving  the 
world.  The  Reformation  was  Christianity  and  the  mind  assert¬ 
ing  the  right  of  reason  to  judge  for  itself  respecting  the  destiny 
and  duties  of  man.  The  preservation  of  tlie  day  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  liberty  of  worship,  or  of  thought,  or  of  con¬ 
science,  because  it  is  the  greater  liberty  which  comprehends 
them  all. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  Sabbath-trains,  as  it  is  called,  is 
this — Shall  public  companies,  by  deliberate  votes,  for  their  own 
profit  and  the  convenience  of  travellers,  be  allowed  to  deprive 
their  servants  of  Jiny  j)ortion  of  the  Christian  day  for  spiritual 
culture  ?  Is  passenger-traffic  a  superior  public  interest  to  the 
absolute  inviolability  of  the  day  ?  Arc  not  votes  sanctioning  it, 
laying  an  arrest,  as  far  as  their  influence  can  reach,  upon  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  advancement  of  society  ?  To 
work  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  the  characters  of  the  men, 
and  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  our  day,  is  the  highest  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  However  blindly  some  men  may  be  work¬ 
ing,  and  however  narrow  their  views  of  the  applications  may  be, 
the  millennial  notion  is  no  chimera,  though  many  spirits  stand 
amazed  at  it,  as  in  the  presence  of  an  inconceivable  thing ;  and 
the  progress  of  man  consists  in  working  the  highest  moral  and 
spiritual  clement  into  all  the  arrangements  of  society.  It  is 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  It 
is  preferring  one  another  in  love,  in  the  market-place. 

Every  hour  taken  from  the  time  of  any  man  which  belongs 
to  this  purpose,  every  practice  which  sets  an  example  of  appro¬ 
priating  to  trade  the  sacred  property  of  the  soul,  is  therefore  the 
infliction  of  the  most  cruel  wrong  upon  mankind.  To  conceive 
it,  compare  the  wrong  with  any  of  the  tyrannies  which  have 
caused  the  glorious  revolutions  that  have  advanced  and  elevated 
the  mind  of  man.  ‘  No  taxation  without  representation,'  was 
the  principle  of  the  American  Revolution.  What  is  that  com¬ 
pared  with  the  right  of  every  man  to  a  seventh  of  his  life,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  soul  ?  '  Fair  play  to  talent,'  was  the  principle 

of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Rut  this  is  fair  play  to  all 
minds.  ‘  Freedom  of  worship,'  was  the  object  of  the  puritans. 
Rut  this  is  a  question  of  the  right  to  the  time  to  cultivate  the 
conscience.  ‘  Freedom  of  thought,'  was  the  aim  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  Luther.  But  the  right  now  violated,  is  the  right  of 
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every  man  to  continue  a  self-cultivating  and  thinking  human 
being. 

Our  notions  of  liberty  are  very  conventional  and  capricious. 
By  allowing  railway  companies  to  establish  precedents  of  Sunday 
labour,  we  have  let  in  the  small  end  of  a  wedge  of  tyranny, 
superior  in  iniquity  to  the  crimes  for  which  the  Americans  threw 
oft’  the  British  connection,  the  French  suppressed  their  nobility, 
and  the  English  overthrew  the  Stuarts.  However,  the  retri¬ 
bution  is  sure  to  come,  though  it  seldom  falls  upon  the  beginners 
of  the  iniquities. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Pharisceism  in  the  aspect 
of  what  is  called  the  Sabbath  movement.  Pious  people  who 
began  life  sweeping  shops,  and  now  keep  their  carriages,  sign 
petitions  against  morning  and  evening  Sunday  trains,  and  on 
Sundays  dash  to  church  and  chapels  in  cabs,  phaetons,  and 
carriages.  Men  altogether  above  the  vanities  of  life  like  an 
equipage,  and  the  display  of  this  evidence  of  their  pros})enty, 
may  unknown  to  them  contribute  with  the  salutations  of  brethren, 
the  smiles  of  sisters,  the  excitements  of  oratory,  and  the  charms 
of  music,  in  making  the  Sabbath  a  delight  to  them.  But  the 
people  who  employ  coachmen  and  cabmen  on  Sundays,  have  no 
right  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  employment  of  guards  and 
stokers.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  men,  and  not  for  steam 
engines.  Gentlemen  of  this  description,  when  they  combine, 
saying,  *  wc  believe  the  fourth  commandment  to  be  of  Divine 
appointment  and  universal  obligation,  we  know’  you  don’t,  but 
we  combine  to  make  law  s  to  compel  you  to  keep  it,’  deserve  the 
keenest  ridicule.  They  do  not  know  their  place,  and  must  be 
taught  it.  Horses  are  clearly  included  in  the  benefits  of  the 
day  of  rest.  Rails  do  not  need  it.  Our  friend  Sir  Exeter  Hall, 
or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Formal  Drone,  when  he  employs  a  carriage,  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  a  coachman,  groom,  and  livery  servant,  is 
more  guilty  of  Sabbath  desecration,  than  a  Sunday  railway  tra¬ 
veller,  by  the  greater  number  of  living  creatures  he  deprives  of 
their  day  of  rest.  Until  the  reverend  doctor  and  the  exemplary 
baronet  make  the  Sunday  a  day  of  freedom  from  toil  to  coach¬ 
men,  grooms,  servants,  and  horses,  his  platform  speech  and 
solemn  petition  arc  just  exhibitions  of  the  conscious  or  the  un¬ 
conscious  Pharisee. 

Every  man  has  his  own  idea  of  his  Sunday.  The  pious 
Frenchman  reckons  his  Sunday  well  kept,  if  he  attends  mass  in 
the  morning,  and  a  dance  on  the  grass,  or  a  play  at  the  theatre 
in  the  evening.  An  Englishman  spends  his  Sunday  well  when 
he  attends  his  parish  church,  and  enjoys  his  dinner  with  his 
^  uil\ .  Some  serious  Scotchmen  think  they  spend  Sunday 
piously  when  they  attend  chapel  three  times,  with  prayer-meet- 
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ings,  and  Sunday-schools  in  the  intervals.  Each  fancies  his 
own  way  is  a  model  of  piety,  n  heaven  on  earth.  Indeed  wo 
have  somewhere  read  of  a  devout  man,  who  could  not  think 
heaven  any  thing  mjiterially  ditterent  from  a  sort  of  perpetual 
Sabbath,  on  which  all  the  angels  put  on  clean  shirts,  and  went 
and  heard  a  sermon  from  the  apostle  Paul ! 

But  while  we  agree  with  those  who  denounce  the  Phariseeisrn 
of  manv  of  the  Sabbatarians,  we  maintain  that  there  is  in  the 
day  of  rest  a  popular  privilege,  a  divine  institution,  a  sacred 
Magna  Charta  of  the  people,  for  time  and  eternity.  There  is 
a  humanity  in  the  conservation  of  it,  a  practical  good  in  it, 
which  will  estJiblish  irresistible  claims  upon  the  heart  of  every 
man  possessed  of  one.  Thomas  Hood,  instead  of  being  the 
satirist  of  the  Sabbatarians,  would  have  been  their  Ivrical  advo- 
cate,  if  the  divine  humanity  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preserving  it,  had  been  brought  fairly  before  his 
mind. 

Sabbath  observance,  if  the  formalities  are  not  the  expressions 
of  the  heart,  is  not  obedience  to  God  at  all.  Of  all  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  day  of  rest  is  the  best  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  all 
classes,  but  especially  to  the  poor.  *  To  the  working  man,  the 
day  of  rest  is  an  estate  of  time,  — a  sacred  property  given  him 
by  his  Maker  for  his  whole  well-being — physical,  economical, 
moral,  and  spiritual.  It  is  his  day  of  emancipation.  A  week 
of  seven  working-days  —  Sabbathless  months  or  years  —  mean 
perpetual  vassalage  and  entire  slavery.  The  man  who  has  no 
sabbath,  has  no  period  for  the  cultivation  of  himself — health,  or 
mind,  or  heart,  or  soul.  He  is  robbed  of  his  home,  when  robbed 
of  the  day  God  has  given  him  for  the  cultivation  of  the  family 
aflections,  without  wliich  home  is  hcarthless,  cold,  dark,  and 
hitter.  By  a  perpetual  encasement  of  sordid  toil — a  poisonous 
Nessus  robe,  whose  influences  extend  to  his  soul — the  immortal 
spirit  of  the  man  is  unmanned,  brutified,  demoralised,  and 
destroyed.’ 

‘  Work  !  work !  work  ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 

Work,  work,  work  ! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 

4c  «  •  « 

Work,  work,  work ! 

In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work,  work,  work ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright. 

«  •  #  • 
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Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour ! 

A  respite,  however  brief ! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  only  time  for  grief ! 

•  •  •  • 

Oh  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  !’ 

The  defence  of  a  day  of  rest  in  every  week  for  every  living 
creature,  is  a  humcine  and  wise  thing,  even  were  the  Bible  a 
mystic  book,  Christianity  a  philosophy,  and  God  ^  a  pervading 
spirit  of  intellc'tual  beauty/ 

The  sabbath  question  has  been  raised  by  the  sudden  spread 
of  railways.  Within  a  few  years  and  chiefly  within  the  last 
twenty  months,  a  gigantic  net-work  of  railways  has  been  thrown 
over  Great  Britain,  with  Sunday  trains  in  greater  or  less  num¬ 
bers  on  almost  every  line.  Of  course  the  question  lias  becu 
chiefly  argued  in  reference  to  the  occasion  which  raised  it. 
Sunday  trains  liave  been  the  moot  points.  Is  the  Sabbath  train 
exempted  from  the  Divine  law  of  sacred  and  universal  rest? 
Have  the  public  a  right  to  travel  on  all  highw^ays  on  all  days? 
These  are  the  questions  put  by  the  conflicting  disputants. 

It  is  observable  and  notable,  that  this  stout  contention  about 
the  right  to  travel  on  Sundays,  has  been  raised  at  a  period 
when  an  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  length  of  time,  neces¬ 
sary  for  travelling  any  given  distance,  has  become  the  marvel 
of  the  age.  When  we  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a 
minute,  for  the  first  time  since  Adam,  the  demand  is  made  to 
be  able  to  travel  on  the  day  of  rest.  When  intelligence  can 
be  transmitted  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  few  seconds,  an  unusual 
carnestncis  and  vehemence  is  used,  in  insisting  upon  the  right 
to  the  use  of  a  day  hitherto  sacred  from  general  use,  in  the 
trausjiort  of  passengers  or  news.  The  public  surely  can  spare 
the  day  better  than  ever.  We  can  do  as  much  travelling  in  an 
hour  as  our  grandfathers  could  do  in  a  day.  We  can  transmit 
intelligence  in  an  hour,  which  they  could  scarcely  have  done  in 
a  week.  Precisely  when  this  is  happening,  do  we  demand 
the  day  of  rest  for  transmission  of  passengers  and  news. 
Genius  and  talent,  the  skill  of  workers  in  iron,  and  the  sinews  of 
labourers,  have  obtained  for  us  a  marvellous  saving  of  time,  in 
regard  to  the  transport  of  goods,  passengers,  and  intelligence. 
A  benevolent  regard  for  those  whose  toils  gain  us  these  advan¬ 
tages,  would  suggest  the  duty  of  holding  the  resting  day  of  the 
engineer,  the  stoker,  the  engine-driver,  and  the  train-guard  as 
j^culiarly  sacred.  Bv  an  institution  derived  from  the  earliest 
times,  which  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  have  believed 
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to  be  divine,  these  men  have  a  vested,  a  sacred,  right  to  a  day 
of  rest.  God  lias  given  it  to  them.  Man  has  given  it  to 
them,  by  the  laws  of  many  nations  and  peoples,  and  the  will 
and  w  isdom  of  countless  generations.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  it 
should  be  precisely  the  men  who  have  saved  so  much  of  time 
for  us,  that  we  wish  to  deprive  of  their  estate  of  time,  their  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  seventh  of  their  lives?  Never  in  reference  to  tra¬ 
velling  could  we  better  aftbrd  to  spare  the  Lord^s-day.  There 
never  were  in  the  world  before,  equal  means  of  making  up  for 
all  delays  when  the  day  of  rest  is  over.  Stokers  and  engine- 
drivers  annihilate  time  and  space  for  us.  While  we  sleep,  they 
conduct  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey  with  the  speed  of  the 
racer.  Surely  in  these  circumstances,  we  can  afford  them  the 
time  which  is  needful  for  their  moral  and  spiritual,  their  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental,  their  temporal  and  eternal  well-being.  To 
deprive  them  of  their  Sunday,  when  they  have  given  us  many 
days,  is  a  grasping  niggardliness  dishonouralile  to  the  public, 
and  ruinous  to  the  railway  employees. 

However,  though  wc  are  zealously  conservative  of  the  day  of 
rest,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
in  favour  of  forcing  the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances 
upon  the  world.  Not  a  syllable  of  it,  as  we  read  it,  sanctions 
any  attempts  to  make  men  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week  by 
law.  In  our  opinion  there  is  not  a  pcarticle  of  it  therefore 
favourable  to  the  Agnew  movement.  Theocratic  notions  have 
not  yet  been  pounded  out  of  all  heads,  and  the  fact  makes 
itself  apparent  in  an  agitation  by  persons  called  by  the  name 
of  Sabbatarians.  But  we  rcgjird  the  theocratic  dogmiis  as 
superstition  worthy  of  a  condemnation,  side  by  side  with  papal 
infallibility.  To  us  the  talk  of  religionists  about  covenanted  na¬ 
tions,  and  Christian  legislatures,  and  Christian  people,  seems 
never  to  have  represented  anything  but  ideas  which  have  not, 
and  never  had,  any  realities  correspondent  to  them  in  this 
world.  The  legislation,  which  has  embodied  these  famous  fan¬ 
cies,  has  generally  been  unjust  and  oppressive,  iind  however 
they  may  repudiate  the  doctrine,  the  men  who  ask  for  more 
of  this  legislation,  when  judged  by  the  tendencies  of  their 
actions,  are  as  justly  censurable  as  if  they  thought — 

*  The  mortal  husk  could  save  the  soul, 

By  trundling,  with  a  mere  mechanic  bias. 

To  church,  just  like  a  lignum  vitaj  bowl.’ 

Neither  the  moral  code,  nor  the  social  conventions  of  ascetic 
evangelism  are  the  perfection  of  moral  truth.  Least  of  all  are 
we  blind  to  the  abundance  of  men  in  the  evangelical  world 
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whose  Christianity  has  very  little  likeness  to  that  of  ^  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good/  ‘  He  went  about  doing  good  !  *  This 
expression  is, in  sublimity,  to  the  moral  world,  what — ‘Let there 
be  light,  and  there  was  fight!'  is  to  the  physieal.  Tlie  follow¬ 
ing  of  this  moral  example  of  doing  good,  is  what  we  deem  the 
true  embodiment  of  Christianity.  Hut  to  judge  by  many  per¬ 
sonages  abundantly  known,  one  might  suppose  the  proper  read¬ 
ing  of  the  text  was  not,  ‘  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,' 
but  by  their  talk  ye  shall  know  them.  It  requires  no  great 
shrewdness  to  sec,  that  in  these  days,  the  men  of  Christlike  talk, 
and  the  men  of  Christlike  deeds,  are  very  different  classes  of 
persons.  The  Christian  talkers  arc  mere  performers  upon  plat¬ 
forms  and  in  pulpits.  The  Christian  doers  arc  very  ditferent 
persons.  They  do  not  concern  themselves  about  portraits  or 
pictures  of  themselves.  Self-display  is  not  their  habit.  But 
they  arc  men  who  live  only  to  relieve  human  misery.  Some  of 
them  devote  their  lives  to  ameliorjitc  the  condition  of  paupers. 
Some  erect  schools  for  outcast  children.  They  exhibit  the 
wrongs  of  the  factory  operatives.  Their  spirits  labour  with 
plans  for  reclaiming  fallen  women  and  criminal  men.  They 
visit  the  poor,  amidst  the  pestilential  vapours  which  destroy  their 
lives.  Asylums  are  opened  by  them  for  the  houseless,  who  were 
wont  to  shiver  through  the  winter  nights  in  dry  arches  of  the 
bridges,  and  on  the  benches,  or  under  the  trees  of  the  parks. 
The  Christian  doers  are  men  who  confront  the  evils  of  the  time, 
the  demon  spells  of  the  bottle,  which  drive  families  through 
poverty  and  crime  to  madness,  and  the  causes  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  our  criminals  faster  than  our  people,  and  our  young 
criminals  faster  than  our  adult  criminals.  They  consider  the 
poor,  and  seek  not  the  applauses  of  public  meetings.  They 
visit  prisoners,  and  do  not  employ  artists  to  paint  them  in  the 
most  picturesque  attitudes  of  benevolence.  By  such  men,  the 
mentally  diseased  are  studied  and  relieved,  if  "not  cured.  By 
such  men  the  moral  and  spiritual  evils  of  the  age  are  checked,  if 
not  lessened  ;  the  miseries  of  the  people  are  revealed,  if  not 
relieved  ;  and  selfishness  and  demonisra  branded  in  their  work, 
if  not  deterred  from  their  career,  of  destruction  and  death. 

Of  the  true  kind  of  Christian  doers  was  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers, 
especially  in  his  last  days,  when,  sated  with  the  triumphs  of 
pulpit  orator}*,  he  devoted  himself*  to  excavate  the  heathen'  of 
the  est  Port  of  Ldinburgh.  It  w’as  his  mode  of  expressing  his 
disapprobation  of  the  profitable  professions  of  evangelism  in 
.  I  ^  foi  a  gospel  which  was  preached  to 

the  poor,  the  needy,  the  outcast,  and  the  criminal.  In  the  year 
1841,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  convers.ation  with  him  upon  many 
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topics.  Among  the  rest,  we  talked  over  tlic  Sabbath  question. 
AVe  told  him  how  we  regretted  to  see  a  beneficent  object,  and  a 
sacred  cause,  injured  by  being  advocated  in  the  spirit  of  those — 

‘  Who  hanged  their  cats  on  Mondays, 

For  killing  mice  on  Sundays/ 

He  said  he  had  no  sympathy  with  this  spirit,  and  had  kept 
himself  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  manifestations  of  it. 
We  stated  to  him  the  economic  argument  in  favour  of  a  seventh 
day  of  rest.  If  the  people  can  do  a  seventh  more  work  by 
working  upon  Sundays,  the  abolition  of  the  day  of  rest  would 
just  be  equivalent  to  adding  a  seventh  to  the  available  labour  of 
a  country  already  sufl’ering  from  over  population.  If  they 
cannot  do  more  work  in  seven  days  than  in  six,  in  a  scries  of 
years,  the  abolition  of  the  day  of  rest  is  not  attended  with  a 
single  advantage  in  reference  to  the  production  of  wealth,  which 
is  the  accumulated  results  of  labour.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the 
seventh  day  ought  to  be  secured  to  the  people,  even  by  an 
industrial  shrewdness  analogous  to  that  of  the  farmer  who  gives 
a  year  of  rest  to  his  over-cropped  field.  The  moral  quality  of 
labour  is  the  one  to  which  it  owes  its  highest  efiicacy,  the 
mental  is  an  inferior,  and  the  physical  element  is  the  meanest 
ingredient  in  that  etliciency  which  produces  wealth.  Tlie 
seventh  day — the  day  of  spiritual  and  moral  training — is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  time  for  imliuing  the  labour  of  a  country  with  its 
higliest,  noblest,  and  most  effectual  element.  The  violation  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  abolition  of  the  (lav  of  rest,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  most  iivvaluable  part  of  the  producer  of  wealth.  Bad  for 
religion,  bad  for  morals,  bad  for  mind  and  bad  for  health,  the 
abolition  of  the  Sabl)ath  would,  therefore,  be  bad  for  wealth. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  before  his  death,  cherished  an  intention  of 
treating  the  Sabbath-question  in  this  broad  and  popular  way. 
He  responded  to  the  conviction  cordially,  that  no  tribune  of  the 
people  could  lift  up  his  voice  for  a  nobler  privilege  of  theirs, 
than  this  seventh  day.  The  lights  and  shaclcs  of  enthusiastic 
feeling  played  on  his  grand  face,  as  he  tj\lkcd  of  combating  a 
selfish,  and  an  ignoble,  and  an  ignorant,  political  economy,  in 
defence  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  full  strength  of  their 
bodies,  the  full  culture  of  their  minds,  and  the  Divine  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  souls.  Returning  to  the  subject  sometime  after¬ 
wards,  he  said  this  view  fitted  in  with  all  his  habits  of  thinking, 
for  his  plan  for  the  regenerjition  of  the  people  was,  by  dividing 
the  population  into  bodies  of  two  thousand,  duly  supplied  with 
a  church,  a  saving’s  bank,  and  a  school,  to  produce  a  population 
whose  indepeudeuce,  frugality,  intelligence,  and  industry  should 
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make  them  masters  of  the  commodity  of  labour,  and  dominant 
over  the  regulation  of  it,  capable  of  working  most  ett’ectually 
when  wages  were  suitable,  and  able  when  periods  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  from  gluts  came,  to  have  a  jubilee  time,  ‘  when  all  the 
people  eoidd  go  to  play.' 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  from  his  Acces¬ 
sion  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  By  John,  Lord  Hcr\’ey. 
Edited,  from  the  Original  Manuscript  at  Ickworth,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London ;  John  Murray.  1848. 

We  have  lately  been  deluged  w  ith  a  mass  of  publications,  bear¬ 
ing  imposing  titles,  and  purporting  to  illustrate  various  periods 
of  our  history,  the  merit  of  which  has  been  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  bulk.  A  w  hole  cartload  of  mere  rubbish  has  been  dis¬ 
interred  from  our  public  libraries,  and  brushed  up  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  curious.  Popular  names  have  been  paraded  in  the 
title-page,  as  a  decoy  to  unwary  purchasers,  and  every  allure¬ 
ment  which  artistic  skill,  or  the  practical  knowledge  of  expe¬ 
rienced  publishers  could  devise,  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  success  of  such  publications.  Letters  of  eminent  person¬ 
ages,  Memorials  of  important  epochs.  Diaries  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  have  follow  ed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  those  who 
have  looked  only  at  their  title-pages,  or  who  form  their  opinions 
from  the  verdict  of  interested,  uninformed,  and  dogmatic  critics, 
have  readily  concluded  that  vast  accessions  w’ere  made  to  the 
materials  of  authentic  history.  And  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  these  publications  are  next  to  worthless. 
Many  of  them  are  absolutely  w’anting  in  one  redeeming  quality, 
while  others  present  only  an  atom  of  truth  amidst  a  mass  of 
error  and  absurdity.  Throughout  the  class,  the  chaff  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  wheat,  and  the  feeble  glimpses  occasionally  fur¬ 
nished  into  the  homes  and  morals  of  our  fathers,  scarcely  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  labour  involved  in  wading  through  the  trash 
which  modern  industry,  or  rather  modern  necessity,  has  brought 
to  light.  It  requires  no  ordinary  diligence  to  sift  the  materials 
which  have  been  transferred  from  manuscript  to  letter  press, 
from  dusty  recesses  where  they  had  long  been  entombed,  to  our 
library’  shelves.  4  or  ourselves,  we  confess  that  our  patience  has 
often  been  exhausted,  and  our  temper  sorely  tried,  as  we  have 
passed  from  title-pages  full  of  promise,  and  graced  by  the  names 
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of  living  editors  as  vouchers  for  their  trutli,  to  the  inanity,  false 
sentiment,  and  wretched  style  of  the  works  in  question.  We 
have  sometimes  been  ready  to  wish  that  the  whole  class  could 
be  re-interred ; — that  their  skeleton  forms  could  be  replaced  in 
the  graves  from  which  they  have  been  dug  out,  and  that  our 
literary  drudges  would  betake  themselves  to  any  handicraft, 
however  humble,  so  that  they  did  but  spare  the  time  and  labour, 
and  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  the  intellects  of  their 
too  confiding  readers.  A  little  reflection,  however,  serves  to 
recall  us  from  such  thoughts.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  present 
existence  to  enjoy  no  good  without  an  attendant  evil,  and  we 
must  not  complain  if  this  law'  is  found  to  prevail  in  literature. 
The  counterfeit  bespeaks  the  existence  of  sterling  coin,  and  bor¬ 
rows  its  currency  from  it.  Wearing  the  semblance  of  what  is 
genuine,  it  is  credulously  received  as  such,  and  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  too  busy,  or  too  ill-informed  to  detect  the  cheat. 
So  it  is  in  literature,  whether  poetry,  philosoidiy,  or  history. 
Each  has  its  empirics,  and  its  well-known  coining  shops,  and  we 
w  isli  some  police  force  could  be  formed,  to  detect  their  trickery 
and  bring  their  agents  to  ])unishmcnt. 

Tiie  sterling  character  of  a  few  works  has  led  to  a  shoal  of 
feeble  imitators.  The  British  ])nblie  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  editors  of  such  works  as  the  ‘  ^Icmoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchin¬ 
son,'  Walpole's  '  Reminiscences,'  Evelyn's  '  Memoirs,'  Pe})ys’ 
and  Burton's  *  Diaries,'  and  Tytlcr's  ‘  Edward  and  Mary,'  and 
if  we  are  recpiircd  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  possession 
of  such  treasures  we  must  be  content.  The  value  of  the 
boon  is  worth  the  price  exacted,  more  especially  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  increasing  know  ledge  of  the  reading  public, 
and  the  greater  caution  w  hich  has  been  induced,  will  render  the 
task  of  imposition  more  ditlicult  for  the  future.  In  literature, 
as  in  other  things,  the  number  of  labourers  exceeds  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  remunerative  employment.  Vast  numbers  have  been 
attracted  to  its  domains  who  had  far  better  pursue  other  avoca¬ 
tions,  and  the  necessities  of  life,  the  res  auf/usta  domi,  constrain 
them  to  search  for  something  which  may  be  turned  to  gold. 
This  is  the  real  history  of  many  of  the  publications  wliich 
issue  yearly  from  the  London  press.  Publishers  pay  a  trifling 
sum  for  the  copy  of  some  manuscript,  and  trust  to  an  im¬ 
posing  title-page*  and  an  attractive  editorship,  for  a  suflicient 
sale  to  return  their  outlay,  and  reimburse  them  for  their  labour. 
M  e  say  nothing  now  of  the  honesty  of  all  this.  When  such 
wares  arc  correctly  described,  the  public,  who  buy,  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  complain,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case — and  every  his¬ 
torical  student  could  name  several  such  instances  —  a  gross 
inipobition  is  practised,  discreditable  alike  to  the  publisher  who 
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contributes  his  capital,  and  to  the  editor  who  lends  his  name  to 
the  bargain. 

The  volumes  now  before  us  contrast  honourably  with  the 
mass  of  similar  publications.  They  are  a  real  addition  to  histo¬ 
rical  literature,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld.  The 
period  to  which  they  relate,  though  one  of  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive,  is  amongst  the  darkest  in  our  annals.  Our  exultation  at 
having  escaped  from  the  intolerance  and  despotism  of  the 
Stuarts,  leads  us  to  regard  their  Hanoverian  successors  with 
complacency.  The  thought  of  what  the  nation  might  have 
been,  causes  us  to  overlook  what  it  really  was.  As  in  bodily 
ailments  the  cessation  of  pain  is  pleasurable,  so,  in  the  history 
of  nations,  an  escape  from  political  evils  is  for  a  season  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  possession  of  freedom  and  national  prosperity. 
The  character  of  the  first  two  Georges  was  unattractive  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  sovereign  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  more  absolute  negation  of  qualities  suited  to 
win  respect  and  affection,  than  George  ii.  Feeble,  obstinate, 
and  vain ;  at  once  despised  and  feared  by  his  children ;  an  ux¬ 
orious  husband  and  a  debauchee ;  opinionated  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree,  yet  capable  of  being  swayed  even  to  the  right  only  by 
his  wife  or  his  mistress;  sordid  in  his  spirit,  and  meanly 
avaricious ;  in  temper  a  Jew,  and  in  politics  a  German,  per¬ 
petually  alarmed  at  the  very  ghost  of  the  Pretender,  yet  incap¬ 
able  of  any  generous  policy  which  could  attach  the  people  to 
his  House,  he  did  all  which  such  a  monarch  could  do  to  under¬ 
mine  his  throne,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  rival’s  triumph. 
That  the  grandson  of  James  ii.  did  not  succeed,  illustrates  one 
of  the  best  features  of  English  character.  No  matter  what  his 
promises,  or  the  temporary  sympatliy  which  his  chivalry  or  his 
sufferings  induced.  The  people  looked  to  him  and  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch,  as  the  personification  of  two  opposite  political  sys¬ 
tems  ;  and  though  the  unpopularity  of  the  latter  could  scarcely  be 
less,  they  preferred,  and  manfully  upheld,  the  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  he  was  the  reluctant  type.  But  the  volumes 
themselves  will  best  illustrate  the  character  of  the  monarch, 
and,  we  regret  to  add,  the  corruption  of  his  court,  and  the  gross 
venality  of  his  parliaments. 

Before  noticing  their  contents,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  their  author.  Lord  Hervey.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John,  first  earl  ot  Bristol,  by  his  second  wife,  and  entered 
parliament  on  the  accession  of  George  ii.  He  was  unhappily 
distinguished  by  great  laxity  of  morals,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
the  infidel  school  represented  by  Tindal,  Toland,  Collins,  and 

oolston.  In  politics  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sir 
Robert  ^\  alpole,  and  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
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Queen.  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  look  for  some  high 
appointment,  and  his  talents  were  certainly  superior  to  most  of 
those  amongst  whom  the  best  prizes  were  distributed.  Hence 
arose  dissatisfaction  and  frequent  complaints,  but  the  favour  of 
the  queen  kept  him  steady  to  his  party,  and  he  retained  for 
many  years  his  comparatively  menial  office  of  >nce-chainberlain. 

*  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,'  says  Mr.  Croker,  ‘  it  was,  I 
believe,  his  high  favour  with  both  the  queen  and  the  minister 
that  occasioned  this,  we  may  rather  call  it  injustice  than  neglect : 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  had  obtained  so  much  familiarity 
and  favour  with  her  Majesty,  and  was  so  essentially  useful  to 
Walpole  in  that  all-important  quarter,  that  though  Sir  Robert, 
in  1733,  gratified  his  friend  and  strengthened  the  administra¬ 
tion,  by  calling  him  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  assigning 
him  a  confidential  share  in  its  debates,  he  was  unwilling,  or 
afraid,  to  lose  his  more  delicate  services  at  the  ear  of  the  queen.' 
This  solution  is  probably  not  over  refined.  It  was  aecordant 
with  the  policy  of  Walpole  to  rule  by  such  means,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  events  of  Lord  Hervey's  life  favour  the  supposition.  On 
his  return  from  the  Continent,  in  1729,  he  was  for  a  time  unde¬ 
cided  what  course  to  adopt.  Both  Walpole  and  Pulteney  bid 
for  him,  but  the  former  ultimately  succeeded,  and,  unlike  most 
of  those  whom  he  bought,  Hervey  remained  faithful  to  his 
patron.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  in  parliament,  and  his  pen 
was  vigorously  employed  in  behalf  of  the  government.  From 
all  this  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  too  near  to  the  parties  de¬ 
scribed,  and  too  much  implicated  in  the  transactions  he  records, 
to  be  perfectly  impartial.  Indeed,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to 
this  virtue,  yet,  as  his  editor  remarks ; — ‘  Though  we  see  that  his 
colouring  may  be  capricious  and  exaggerated,  no  one  can  feel 
the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  substantial  and,  as  to  mere  facts, 
the  minute  accuracy  of  his  narrative.  He  may,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  too  often  does,  impute  a  wrong  motive  to  an  act,  or  a 
wrong  meaning  to  a  speech ;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
act  or  the  speech  themselves  are  related  as  he  saw  and  heard 
them  :  and  there  arc  many  indications  that  the  greiiter  part  was 
written  from  day  to  day,  as  the  events  occurred.'  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  deduction  to  be  made  on  this  account,  his 
volumes  constitute  by  far  the  fullest,  most  graphic,  and  truthful 
picture  of  the  court  and  politics  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  we 
have  yet  received.  Mr.  Croker  is  a  good  judge  on  this  point, 
and  he  tells  us,  '  No  other  Memoirs  that  I  have  ever  read,  bring 
us  so  immediately,  so  actually,  into  not  merely  the  presence, 
but  the  company,  of  the  personages  of  the  royal  circle.  Lord 
Hervey  is,  may  l  venture  to  say,  almost  the of  George  ii. 
and  Queen  Caroline,  but  Boswell  without  his  good  nature? 
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Such  was  the  man  whose  almost  daily  memorials  are  now  before 
us,  and  a  darker  revelation  was  scarcely  ever  made.  The  open 
profligacy  of  the  king,  with  the  connivance,  frequently  more 
than  passive,  of  the  queen ;  the  unnatural  animosities  of  the 
royal  family ;  the  corruption,  both  social  and  political,  which 
rioted  through  the  court;  the  treachery  of  the  \Vhigs  in  power 
to  all  the  principles  avowed  in  opposition ;  the  ambition,  cupi¬ 
dity,  and  turbulence  of  church  dignitaries ;  the  low  trickery  and 
political  partizanship  of  leading  dissenters ;  the  profligacy  of 
the  Commons,  and  the  almost  absolute  prostration  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind ;  are  exhibited  in  the  lively  colours,  and  w  ith  the  full 
details,  of  an  eye-witness. 

The  existence  of  these  *  Memoirs’  has  long  been  known. 
M'alpole  refers  to  them  in  his  ‘  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,’  and  Lord  Hailes,  in  1788,  in  a  note  to  his  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  expresses  a 
hope  that  they  will  be  found  to  explain  the  dissension  between 
George  u.  and  his  son  Prince  Frederick.  ‘  I  have  reason,’  he 
says,  'to  believe  they  arc  written  with  great  freedom.’  In  this 
opinion  he  was  clearly  correct,  though  we  are  still  strangely  left 
without  the  solution  he  anticipated.  The  ‘  Memoirs’  >verc  de¬ 
signed  for  imsthumous  publication,  and  the  position  of  the 
w  riter  was  evidently  such  as  afforded  special  opportunities  for 
obtaining  accurate  information.  '  All  I  shall  say,’  remarks 
Lord  llervey,  *  for  my  intelligence  is,  that  I  was  lodged  all  the 
year  round  in  the  court,  during  the  greater  part  of  these  times 
concerning  which  I  w  rite ;  and  as  nobody  attended  more  con¬ 
stantly  in  public,  or  had  more  frequent  access  at  private  hours 
to  all  the  inhahitants,  1  must  have  been  deaf  and  blind,  not  to 
have  heard  and  seen  several  little  particularities,  which  must 
necessarily  be  unknown  to  such  of  my  contemporaries  as  were 
only  acquainted  with  the  chief  people  of  this  court,  in  the  thea¬ 
trical  pageantry  of  their  public  characters,  and  never  saw  them 
when  that  mask  of  constraint  and  hypocrisy,  essential  to  their 
stations,  was  enough  thrown  off  for  some  natural  features  to 
appear.’ 

The  M  higs  were  at  this  time  divided  into  two  sections,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pulteney. 
The  former  was  in  power,  and  the  latter  in  opposition.  Their 
language  and  tactics  corresponded  with  their  position.  The 
one  was  concerned  to  retain,  and  the  other  to  possess  himself 
of,  the  favour  of  the  court.  They  were  respectively  at  the  head 
of  two  sections  of  the  oligarchy,  who  deemed  themselves  en¬ 
titled  to  rule  the  fortunes  of  England.  The  Whig  party  had 
long  been  in  the  ascendant,  but  was  now*  showing  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  w'hich  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  which  ensued 
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on  the  accession  of  George  iii.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  Whig  statesmen,  during  their 
long  exclusion  from  office  in  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  Georges, 
will  be  little  prepared  for  the  part  their  predecessors  acted, 
throughout  the  period  treated  of  in  these  volumes.  The  air  of 
a  court  proved  as  corrupting  in  their  case,  as  it  has  invariably 
done  in  that  of  their  opponents.  The  Tories,  however,  were 
equally  wanting,  at  this  time,  in  union.  Jacobitism  was  dying 
out,  as  the  prospect  of  a  Stuart  reaction  was  daily  becoming  less 
hopeful;  but  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  formed  an  important  section  of  the  parliamentary 
opposition.  The  chief  struggle  lay,  as  Lord  llervcy  observes, 

*  not  between  Jacobites  and  Hanoverians,  or  Tories  and 
Whigs,  but  between  Whigs  and  Whigs,  who,  conquerors  in  the 
common  cause,  were  now  split  into  civil  contest  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  had  no  considerable  opponents  but  one  another.' 

Lord  Hervey,  it  must  be  rcmcml)crcd,  w  as  a  ministerial  Whig, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  more  significance  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  wherein  he  describes  the  change  which  had  passed  on  the 
political  faith  of  the  nation  : — 

*  The  conscientious  attachment  to  the  natural  right  of  this  or  that 
king,  and  the  religious  reverence  to  God*s  anointed,  w’as  so  far  eradicated 
by  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  principles,  that  mankind  was  become 
much  more  clear-sighted  on  that  score  than  formerly,  and  so  far  com¬ 
prehended  and  gave  into  the  doctrine  of  a  king  being  made  for  the  people 
and  not  the  people  for  the  king,  that  in  all  their  steps  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  nation  or  the  interest  of  particular  actors  that  was  considered, 
and  never  the  separate  interest  of  one  or  the  other  king.  And  though 
one  might  be  surprised  (if  any  absurdity  arising  from  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  mankind  could  surprise  one)  how  the  influence  of  power 
could  ever  have  found  means  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  of 
kings,  yet  no  one  can  wonder  that  the  opinion  lost  ground  so  fast,  when 
it  became  the  interest  even  of  the  princes  on  the  throne  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  reigns  to  expel  it.  The  clergy,  who  had  been  paid  for  preach¬ 
ing  it  up,  were  now  paid  for  preaching  it  down ;  the  legislature  had 
declared  it  of  no  force  in  the  form  of  our  government,  and  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  and  nature  of  our  constitution  ;  and  what  was  more 
prevailing  than  all  the  rest,  it  was  no  longer  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  kingdom  either  to  propagate  or  act  on  this  principle,  and  con¬ 
sequently  those  who  were  before  w’ise  enough  from  policy  to  teach  it, 
were  wise  enough  now  from  the  same  policy  to  explode  it ;  and  those 
who  were  weak  enough  to  take  it  up  only  because  they  were  told  it, 
were  easily  brought  to  lay  it  dowm  by  the  same  influence.* — Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

1  he  secret  of  the  court  lay  in  the  influence  of  the  queen,  which 
though  less  paraded  than  iu  some  other  instances  that  our  his¬ 
tory  supplies,  was  in  all  ordinary  cases  omnipotent.  The  profli¬ 
gacy  of  the  king's  habits  had  led  many  of  the  courtiers  to 
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calculate  on  a  different  state  of  things,  and  they  consequently 
relied  on  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Howard,  with  whom  a  criminal  coii- 
nexion  was  known  to  exist.  In  this,  however,  they  were  dis* 
appointed,  and  though  the  low  morale  of  the  queen  prevents  any 
deep  sympathy  with  her,  an  ingenuous  mind  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  those  who  solicited  royal  favour,  through  the  questionable 
channel  of  a  mistress,  should  experience  bitter  disappointment. 
Where  no  higher  motive  prevails,  it  is  well  that  courtiers  should 
be  taught  by  experience  the  folly,  though  they  may  not  admit 
the  guilt,  of  such  a  procedure.  In  the  household  of  George  ii. 
domestic  virtue  was  unknown.  The  mistress  was  courted  in 
preference  to  the  wife,  and  when  the  political  blunder  was  de¬ 
tected,  the  consequences  were  deplored  without  the  crime  being 
abhorred.  The  discovery  made  on  the  accession  of  the  prince 
is  thus  described  by  Lord  Uervey  : — 

•  Whilst  the  King  was  Prince,  there  were  so  few  occasions  for  the 
Queen  to  show  her  credit  with  him,  that  some  were  apt  to  imagine  this 
latent  dormant  power  was  much  less  than  it  proved  itself,  when  the  time 
came  that  made  it  w'orth  her  while  to  try,  show,  and  exert  it.  But  as 
soon  as  ever  the  Prince  became  King,  the  whole  w’orld  began  to  find 
out  that  her  will  was  the  sole  spring  on  which  every  movement  in  the 
court  turned ;  and  though  his  Majesty  lost  no  opportunity  to  declare 
that  the  Queen  never  meddled  with  his  business,  yet  nobody  was  simple 
enough  to  believe  it ;  and  few,  besides  himself,  would  have  been  simple 
enough  to  hope  or  imagine  it  could  he  believed,  since  everybody  who 
knew  there  was  such  a  woman  as  the  Queen,  knew  she  not  only  meddled 
with  business,  but  directed  everything  that  came  under  that  name,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Her  power  was  unrivalled  and  unbounded — how 
dearly  she  earned  it  will  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration  in  these 
papers.* — Ib.  p.  59. 

The  situation  of  the  queen,  however,  apart  from  the  worst 
feature  of  her  case,  was  far  from  enviable.  The  king  was  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  to  the  imputation  of  being  ruled  by  others,  and 
the  Opposition  were  low-minded  enough  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  w  eakness.  His  temper  was  at  once  obstinate  and  irasci¬ 
ble,  and  it  required,  consequently,  the  utmost  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  to  prevent  his  suspecting  what  was  notorious 
to  all.  From  long  experience,  however,  she  knew  how  to  adapt 
herself  to  his  caprices,  and  thus  succeeded  in  instilling  her  own 
sentiments,  while  he  absurdly  imagined  himself  to  be  dictating 
bis.  ‘  By  this  means,'  says  Lord  Henley,  ‘  her  dexterity  and  * 
address  made  it  impossible  for  any  body  to  persuade  him,  what 
was  truly  the  case,  that  whilst  she  was  seemingly,  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  giving  up  her  opinion  and  her  will  to  his,  she  was  always 
in  reality  turning  his  opinion  and  bending  his  will  to  hers.' 

On  the  king's  accession,  an  entire  change  w'as  expected  in 
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the  ministry.  He  had  been  aecustoraed  to  speak  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  as  '  a  great  rogue/  of  the  Duke  of  Neweastle  as  *  an 
impertinent  fool/  and  of  Lord  Townslieud  as  ‘  a  choleric  block¬ 
head.’  Those,  therefore,  who  judged  of  princes  as  of  other  men, 
looked  for  new  counsellors,  and  began  to  worship  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  as  the  rising  sun.  The  first  act  of  the  monarch  gave 
countenance  to  this  supposition,  and  nothing  probably  was 
wanting  but  talent  and  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  favourite, 
to  have  secured,  at  least,  a  temporary  possession  of  power.  George  i. 
died  at  Osnaburgh,on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1727,  and  the  event  being 
reported  to  Walpole,  three  days  afterwards,  he  hastened  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  to  announce  it  to  the  prince.  His  reception  w^as  far  from 
flattering.  ‘  Go  to  Chiswick,’  said  the  new  monarch,  ‘  and  take 
your  directions  from  Sir  Spencer  Compton.’  Walpole  complied 
with  this  ungracious  instruction,  and  in  the  interview  which 
followed,  saw  that  he  had  little  to  dread  from  such  a  rival. 
The  queen  was  far  more  sagacious  than  her  husband,  and  early 
perceived  that  the  ability  and  experience  of  Walpole  could  alone 
accomplish  those  settlements  which  the  king  deemed  needful. 
Rival  parties  contended  for  the  royal  favour,  and  Walpole  was 
not  a  man  to  be  outdone,  w  hen  a  prodigal  expenditure  could 
accomplish  his  object.  He  knew  the  sordid  temper  of  the  king, 
who,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  been  equally  aware  of  the 
character  of  his  father’s  minister.  ^Consider,  Sir  Robert,’ 
said  the  monarch,  significantly,  when  the  settlement  of  the  civil 
list  was  under  discussion,  '  what  makes  me  easy  in  this  matter, 
will  prove  for  your  ease,  too ;  it  is  for  my  life  it  is  to  be  fixed, 
and  it  is  for  your  life.’  The  hint  was  taken,  the  bargain  struck  ; 
and  such  a  civil  list  was  submitted  to  parliament  as  no  minister 
had  previously  ventured  to  propose.  '  No  one,’  says  Lord 
Hervey,  'thought  it  reasonable,  yet  no  one  opposed  it;  no  one 
wished  for  it,  and  no  one  voted  against  it ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  single  instance  that  Ccan  be  given,  of  a  question  carried 
there,  without  two  opponents  or  well-wishers.’ 

A  new  parliament  was  convened  in  January,  1728,  of  which 
Mr.  Onslow  was  chosen  speaker,  and  as  he  held  this  post  in  five 
successive  parliaments — from  1728  to  1761 — our  readers  will 
not  be  uninterested  with  the  following  sketch,  in  which  the 
author’s  love  of  antithesis  is  somewhat  amusingly  displayed  : — 

**  As  he  had  no  great  pretensions  to  it,  from  his  age,  his  character, 
his  weight  in  the  House,  or  his  particular  knowledge  of  the  business.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  imagined  that  he  must  look  upon  his  promotion  entirely 
as  an  act  of  his  favour,  and  consequently  think  himself  obliged,  in 
honour,  interest,  and  gratitude^  to  show  all  the  complaisance  in  his 
power  to  his  patron  and  benefactor.  However,  Mr.  Onslow  had  just 
that  degree  of  fitness  for  this  office,  when  he  was  first  put  into  it,  that 
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hindered  the  world  from  exclaiming  against  him,  and  yet  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  take  it  as  his  due.  He  was  a  man  naturally  eloquent,  hut 
rather  too  florid  ;  was  as  far  from  wanting  parts  or  application,  as  he  was 
from  possessing  prudence  or  judgment ;  he  had  kept  had  company  of 
the  collegiate  kind,  by  which  he  had  contracted  a  stifTness  and  pedantry 
in  his  manner  of  conversing  ;  and  whilst  he  was  thoroughly  knowing  in 
past  times,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  modern  world.  No  man  ever 
courted  popularity  more,  and  to  no  man  popularity  was  ever  more  coy : 
he  cajoled  both  parties,  and  obliged  neither ;  he  disobliged  his  patron 
by  seeming  to  favour  his  opponents,  and  gained  no  credit  with  them 
because  it  was  oidv  seeming.  He  had  one  merit  truly  and  sincerely  (as 
I  believe,  at  least),  which  was  an  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  a  love  of  liberty  that  never  gave  way  ;  and  was  certainly 
no  favourer  of  the  power  of  the  crown  or  the  church.  But  these  true 
Whig  and  laudable  principles  were  so  daubed  by  canting,  fulsome,  bom¬ 
bast  professions,  that  it  was  as  hard  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any¬ 
thing  good  at  bottom,  as  it  would  be  to  find  out  real  beauty  in  a  painted 
lady.  In  genend  he  was  passionate  in  his  temper,  violent  in  bis  manner, 
coxcomical  in  his  gestures,  and  injudicious  in  his  conduct.* — lb.  p.  lOD. 

The  conduct  of  this  parliament  was  in  keeping  with  the  bar¬ 
gain  of  the  minister.  It  had  its  appointed  work,  and  it  fjiith- 
fiilly  performed  it.  It  served  the  purpose  of  the  monarch, 
and  of  the  premier,  but  deserves  the  exeeration  of  tlie 
people.  ‘The  manifest  injustice  and  glaring  violation  of  all 
tnith  in  its  decisions,  surpass  even  tlie  most  flagrant  and  infa¬ 
mous  instances  of  any  of  their  predecessors.^ 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  continuous  account  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes.  Our  purpose  will  be  better  «answered,andthc  expec¬ 
tations  of  our  readers  be  more  fully  met,  by  making  a  few  selec¬ 
tions  from  their  multifarious  and  interesting  sketches.  Speaking 
of  the  views  of  the  king  at  his  accession.  Lord  llervey  says: — 

*  He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in  the  nature  of  clerks,  not  to 
give  advice,  but  to  receive  orders ;  and  proposed,  what  by  experiment 
he  found  impracticable,  to  receive  applications  and  distribute  favours 
through  no  principal  channel,  but  to  hear  from  all  quarters,  and  emjdoy 
indiflerently  in  their  several  callings  those  who  by  their  stations  would 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ministers.  But  it  was  very  plain,  from 
what  I  have  just  now  related  from  the  King’s  own  lips,  as  well  as  from 
many  other  circumstances  in  his  present  conduct,  that  the  Queen  had 
subverted  all  his  notions  and  schemes,  and  fully  possessed  his  Majesty 
with  an  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  from  tbe  nature  of  the 
English  govcmnlent,  that  he  should  have  but  one  minister ;  and  that  it 
was  equally  necessary,  from  Sir  Robert’s  superior  abilities,  that  he  should 
be  that  one.  To  contradict  his  will  directly,  w’as  always  the  way  to 
strengthen  it ;  and  to  labour  to  convince,  was  to  confirm  him.  Besides 
all  this,  he  was  excessively  passionate,  and  his  temper  upon  those  occa- 
aions  wai  a  sort  of  iron  reversed,  for  the  hotter  it  was  the  harder  it  was 
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to  bend,  and  if  ever  it  was  susceptible  of  any  impression  or  capable  of 
being  turned,  it  was  only  when  it  was  quite  cool.’ — lb.  p.  184. 

On  another  occasion,  when  referring  to  the  disposal  of  patron¬ 
age,  he  tells  us  : — 

‘The  Duke  of  Richmond  asked  the  King  immediately  to  succeed 
Lord  Scarborough,  and  the  King  was  not  averse  to  granting  his  request 
any  further  than  he  was  always  averse  to  giving  anything  to  anybody. 
Many  ingredients’  concurred  to  form  this  reluctance  in  his  Majesty  to 
bestowing.  One  was  that,  taking  all  his  notions  from  a  German  mea¬ 
sure,  he  thought  every  man  who  served  him  in  England  overpaid  ; 
another  was,  that  while  employments  were  vacant  he  saved  the  salary  ; 
but  the  most  prevalent  of  all  was  his  never  having  tlie  least  inclination 
to  oblige.'  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  lived  a  man  to  whose  temper 
benevolence  was  so  absolutely  a  stranger.  It  was  a  sensation  that,  1  dare 
say,  never  aecompanied  any  one  act  of  his  power ;  so  that  whatever  good 
he  did  was  either  extorted  from  him,  or  was  the  adventitious  effect  of 
some  self-interested  act  of  policy  :  consequently,  if  any  seeming  favour 
he  conferred  ever  obliged  the  receiver,  it  must  have  been  bccaure  the 
man  cn  whom  it  fell  w’as  ignorant  of  the  motives  from  which  the  giver 
bestowed.  I  remember  Sir  Robert  Walpole  saying  once,  in  speaking  to 
me  of  the  King,  that  to  talk  with  him  of  compassion,  consideration  of 
past  services,  charity,  and  bounty,  was  making  use  of  words  that  with 
him  had  no  meaning.* — lb.  p.  289. 

The  character  of  the  prince — father  of  George  iii. — is  drawn 
with  an  equally  unsparing  pen.  It  is  probably  somewhat  over¬ 
charged,  as  there  were  circumstances,  disgraceful  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  which  rendered  the  Prince  of  Wales  specially  obnoxious  to 
Lord  Ilervey.  Other  evidence,  however,  is  not  wanting  to  con¬ 
firm  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  following  sketch ; — 

‘  The  Prince’s  character  at  his  first  coming  over,  though  little  more 
respectable,  seemed  much  more  amiable  than,  upon  his  opening  himself 
further  and  being  better  known,  it  turned  out  to  be ;  for  though  there  ap¬ 
peared  nothing  in  him  to  be  admired,  yet  there  seemed  nothing  in  him  to 
be  hated — neither  anvthing  great  nor  anything  vicious  ;  his  behaviour  was 
something  that  gained  one’s  good  wishes,  though  it  gave  one  no  esteem  for 
him  ;  for  his  best  qualities,  whilst  they  prepossessed  one  the  most  in  his 
favour,  always  gave  one  a  degree  of  contempt  for  him  at  the  same  time  ;  his 
carriage,  whilst  it  seemed  engaging  to  those  who  did  not  examine  it,  ap¬ 
pearing  mean  to  those  w’ho  did  :  for  though  his  manners  had  the  show 
of  benevolence  from  a  good  deal  of  natural  or  habitual  civility,  yet  his 
cajoling  everybody,  and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  made  those  things 
which  might  have  been  thought  favours,  if  more  judiciously  or  sparingly 
bestowed,  lose  all  their  weight.  He  carried  this  affectation  of  general 
benevolence  so  far  that  he  often  condescended  below  the  character  of  a 
Prince ;  and  as  people  attributed  this  familiarity  to  popular,  and  not  par¬ 
ticular  motives,  so  it  only  lessened  their  respect  without  increasing  their 
good  will,  and  instead  of  givingthemgood  impressions  of  his  humanity,  only 
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pave  them  ill  ones  of  his  sincerity.  He  was  indeed  as  false  as  his  capa¬ 
city  would  allow  him  to  be,  and  was  more  capable  in  that  walk  than  in 
any  other,  never  havinp  the  least  hesitation,  from  principle  or  fear  of 
future  detection,  in  tellinp  any  lie  that  served  his  present  purpose.  He 
had  a  much  weaker  understandinp,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  obstinate 
temper,  than  his  father ;  that  is,  more  tenacious  of  opinions  he  had  once 
formed,  though  less  capable  of  ever  forming  right  ones.  Had  he  had 
one  grain  of  merit  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  one  should  have  had  com¬ 
passion  for  him  in  the  situation  to  which  his  miserable  poor  head  soon 
reduced  him ;  for  his  case,  in  short,  was  this  : — he  had  a  father  that 
abhorred  him,  a  mother  that  despised  him,  sisters  that  betrayed  him,  a 
brother  set  up  against  him,  and  a  set  of  seivants  that  neglected  him,  and 
were  neither  of  use,  nor  capable  of  being  of  use  to  him,  nor  desirous  of 
being  so.* — lb.  p.  *297. 

To  complete  the  family  group  we  must  take  the  following,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  queen  is  drawn  with  equal  free¬ 
dom.  The  painter  was  here  employed  on  a  favourite  subject, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  suspect  him  of  magnifying  defects,  or  of 
infusing  too  dark  colours.  His  love  of  antithesis  may,  perhaps, 
Imve  led  to  the  sacriticc  of  truth  on  some  minor  points,  hut  on 
the  whole  the  portrait  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  flattery  rather 
than  of  caricature.  A  more  miserable  object  was  never  sketched, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  household  partook  in 
various  degrees  of  the  family  likeness  :  — 

*  Her  predominant  passicn  was  pride,  and  the  darling  pleasure  of  her 
soul  was  power ;  but  she  was  forced  to  gratify  the  one  and  gain  the 
other,  as  some  people  do  health,  by  a  strict  and  painful  regime »  which 
fewr  besides  herself  could  have  had  patience  to  support,  or  resolution 
to  adhere  to.  She  was  at  least  seven  or  eight  hours  tete-a-t^te  with 
the  King  every  day,  during  which  time  she  was  generally  saying 
what  she  did  not  think,  assenting  to  w’hat  she  did  not  believe, 
and  praising  what  she  did  not  approve ;  for  they  w’ere  seldom  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  he  too  fond  of  his  own  for  her  ever  at  first  to  dare 
to  controvert  it  (*  consilii  quamvis  egregii  quod  ipse  non  afferrett 
inimicus  :* — *  An  enemy  to  any  counsel,  however  excellent,  which  he 
himself  had  not  suggested.* — Tacitus;)  she  used  to  give  him  her  opinion 
w  jugglers  do  a  card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly,  and  making  him  be¬ 
lieve  he  held  the  same  with  that  he  first  pitched  upon.  But  that  w’hich 
made  these  ttte-ii-t^tes  seem  heaviest  was  that  he  neither  liked  read¬ 
ing  nor  being  read  to  (unless  it  was  to  sleep)  :  she  w’as  forced,  like  a 
spider,  to  spin  out  of  her  owrn  bowels  all  the  conversation  with  which  the 
fly  was  taken.  However,  to  all  this  she  submitted  for  the  sake  of  power, 
and  for  the  reputation  of  having  it ;  for  the  vanity  of  being  thought  to 
possess  what  she  desired  was  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  the  possession  it¬ 
self.  But,  either  for  the  appearance  or  the  reality,  she  knew  it  w’as  abso¬ 
lutely  necessarv’  to  have  interest  in  her  husband,  as  she  w’as  sensible  that 
interest  was  the  measure  by  which  people  would  alw'avs  judge  of  her 
power.  Her  every  thought,  word,  and  act  therefore  "tended  and  was 
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calculated  to  preserve  her  influence  there ;  to  him  she  sacrificed  her  time, 
for  him  she  mortified  her  inclination  ;  she  looked,  spake,  and  breathed 
but  for  him,  like  a  weathercock  to  every  capricious  blast  of  his  uncertain 
temper,  and  governed  him  (if  such  influence  so  gained  can  bear  the  name 
of  government)  by  being  as  great  a  slave  to  him  thus  ruled,  as  any  other 
wife  could  be  to  a  man  who  ruled  her.  For  all  the  tedious  hours  she 
spent  then  in  watching  him  whilst  he. slept,  or  the  heavier  task  of  enter¬ 
taining  him  whilst  he  was  awake,  her  single  consolation  was  in  reflecting 
she  hud  power,  and  that  people  in  cofliee- houses  and  ruellcs  were  saying 
she  governed  this  country,  without  knowing  how  dear  the  government 
of  it  cost  her.* — lb.  pp.  293 — 295. 

Our  special  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  dissent¬ 
ing  body,  leads  us  to  notice  Lord  llervey’s  account  of  the 
treatment  it  experienced  from  the  government  of  JSir  llobcrt 
AValpole.  In  1730,  the  design  was  entertained  of  applying  to 
parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
certainly,  if  ever  any  parties  merited  the  favour  of  a  monarch 
and  his  ministers,  the  dissenters  of  England  had  done  so  in  an 
eminent  degree.  For  forty,  years  they  had  shown  themselves 
the  steady  friends  of  the  settlement  of  1G88,  and  had  been 
amongst  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Hano¬ 
verian  succession.  Their  services  had  hitherto  been  unrequited ; 
and  all  they  now  asked  for  was,  to  be  relieved  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  laws  which  had  been  passed  for  the  repression  of  popery. 
They  had,  moreover,  been  faithful  adherents  to  the  Whig  party, 
they  constituted  its  electoral  strength,  had  contributed  largely 
to  its  long  possession  of  office,  and  might  very  naturally  now 
conclude,  as  Lord  Ilervey  represents  them  as  doing,  that  ‘if 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  this  stigmatising  brand  of  reproach, 
that  declared  them  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  any  employment  in 
the  executive  part  of  the  civil  government,  under  a  Wliig  par¬ 
liament,  they  could  never  hope,  for  relief  at  all,  since  the  other 
set  of  men,  who  called  themselves  the  church  party,  and  whom 
they  had  always  opposed,  should  they  come  into  power,  would 
not  only  from  principle  forbear  to  show  the  dissenters  any 
favour,  but  would  certainly,  from  resentment,  go  still  further, 
and  probably  load  them  with  some  new  oppression.^  Such  were 
the  reasonings  of  dissenters;  and  as  a  new  parliament  was 
speedily  to  be  convened,  they  deemed  the  present  a  fitting  time 
to  bring  their  claims  before  the  legislature.  The  adminis¬ 
tration,  however,  deemed  otherwise.  They  were  willing  to 
receive,  but  had  no  disposition  to  repay.  Prodigal  of  private 
assurances,  they  were  disinclined  to  encounter  any  difficulty, 
much  less  to  hazard  any  danger,  in  order  to  verify  their  profes¬ 
sions.  Their  gratitude  was  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  be 
received,  and  they  affected  surprise,  and  even  uttered  reproachr 
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ful  Inngua^e  on  discovering  that  a  juster  sense  prevailed  amongst 
others.  We  have  seen  a  similar  policy  in  more  recent  times, 
but  have  happily  learned  to  resent  the  injustice,  and  to  take 
our  cause  into  our  own  hands,  instead  of  credulously  relying  on 
the  hollow  professions  of  political  allies.  Tlierc  is  little  faith  in 
statesmen.  They  sneer  at  men  of  principle  as  obstinate  and 
intractable;  and  guide  their  career  by  the  arts  of  a  paltry  expe¬ 
diency,  rather  than  the  rules  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
morafity.  It  was  so  emphatically  with  the  minister  Walpole. 
Like  his  Whig  successors  in  our  own  day,  he  was  terrified  hy 
the  slightest  murmur  within  the  precincts  of  the  church.  The 
ghost  of  priestism  haunted  him.  He  saw  it  wherever  he  went, 
and  ahandoned  judgment,  conscience,  and  gratitude,  rather  than 
hazard  its  wrath.  The  Whigs  have  ever  been  amongst  the  most 
timid  of  mortals  in  church  matters.  In  special  cjises,  when 
urged  by  political  necessity,  they  have  for  an  instant  grappled 
with  priestly  arrogance;  but  the  old  habit  of  servility  is  soon 
resumed,  and  they  have  evinced  more  than  the  patience  of 
saints,  without  a  particle  of  their  spirit.  In  1732,  it  was  re¬ 
solved,  if  j)ossil)lc,  to  divert  dissenters  from  their  purpose.  The 
administration  did  not  >vish  to  break  with  them.  In  other 
words,  their  aid  was  still  wanted,  more  especially  as  a  general 
election  was  at  hand.  The  usual  appliances  were,  therefore, 
resorted  to;  and  as  the  case  was  more  than  usually  important, 
royal  influence  wr.s  employed  by  the  premier.  II oadley,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  known  to  stand  well  with  the  dissenters,  and 
it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Queen  should  send  for  him, 

‘  and  make  it  her  request  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
divert  this  impending  storm.^  The  meeting  took  place  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  the  Queen,  ‘  with  profusion  of  aftability,^  solicited 
the  services  of  lloadlcy.  The  main  argument,  of  course,  was 
the  unfitness  of  the  present  time.  ‘  A  more  convenient  season  ^ 
was  all  the  government  desired.  The  case  of  dissenters  was 
entitled  to  consideration;  their  claim  was  just;  the  feeling  of 
the  administration  was  most  cordial.  Such  was  the  language 
used  ;  it  has  ever  been  so,  with  parties  similarly  circumstanced 
and  equally  destitute  of  principle ;  and  if  words  only  could 
determine  the  matter,  dissenters  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  But  words  may  be  hypocritical,  or  if  not  wholly  so, 
may  be  a  concession  extorted  by  timidity,  and  designed  to  cloak 
a  settled  purpose  of  inaction.  It  was  so  in  the  present  case. 
The  bishop  saw*  through  the  policy  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  dupe,  and,  therefore,  while  professing  his  readiness  to  do  all 
in  his  |H)wer  to  extricate  the  government  from  the  difficulties  of 
its  position,  he  informed  the  Queen  that  '  he  must  plainly  and 
honestly  tell  her  Majesty,  that  whenever  the  repeal  of  them 
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(the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts)  came  to  be  proposed  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  must  always  be  for  it,  and  forward,  as  much  as  in  liim 
lay,  a  step  which  he  thought  but  common  justice  from  this 
government,  to  its  long-opprosscd  and  long-fuilhiul  friends.^ 
This  >vas  noble  language  from  a  bishop  to  a  Queen,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  was  known  tliat  her  inflacnco  was  omnipotent  in 
the  promotions  of  tlie  bench.  The  Premier  followed  up  the 
application  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  with  studied  encomiums 
on  the  dissenting  body,  and  warm  professions  of  regard,  he 
sought  to  secure  the  bishop’s  advocacy.  The  hollowness  of  the 
whole,  however,  was  strikingly  evident,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following : — 

‘  As  to  himself/  says  Walpole,  ‘  in  private  and  in  confidence,  he  would 
not  scruple  to  own  to  the  Bishop  that  his  heart  was  with  them ;  but  in 
this  country,  which  was  in  reality  a  ])opular  government  that  only  bore 
the  name  of  monarchy,  and  especially  in  this  age  where  clamour  and 
faction  were  so  prevalent  over  reason  and  justice,  he  said,  a  minister 
sometimes  must  swim  with  the  tide  against  his  inclination,  and  that  the 
current  was  too  strong  at  present  against  this  proposal  of  the  Dissenters 
for  any  judicious  minister  to  think  of  stemming  it.  He  further  added, 
that  if  he  were  wholly  unconcerned  as  a  minister,  and  only  considered 
this  thing  as  a  friend  to  the  Dissenters,  he  should  certainly  rather  advise 
them  to  try  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  parliament  than  at  the  end  of  an 
old  one,  as  people  would  be  less  afraid  of  tbe  ferment  in  the  country  seven 
years  before  elections  were  again  to  come  on,  than  one  ;  and  consequently 
those  who  were  friends  to  the  Dissenters  would  have  the  principal  clicck 
to  their  showing  themselves  such,  removed  to  so  great  a  distance  that  it 
would  be  almost  the  same  thing  as  being  entirely  taken  away. 

‘  The  Bishop  asked  Sir  Robert  if,  in  making  use  of  this  argument  to 
the  Dissenters,  he  might  give  them  hopes  of  finding  more  favour  from 
the  Court  in  case  they  would  adjourn  their  pretensions  till  tbe  opening 
of  a  new  parliament ;  but  Sir  Robert  avoided  hampering  himself  by  any 
promise  of  that  kind  by  saying,  that  as  such  a  promise  could  never  be 
kept  a  secret,  so  its  being  known  to  be  given  for  the  future  would  have 
just  the  same  ill  effects  as  the  performance  of  it  in  present ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  whatever  he  thought  might  be  done,  he  would  not,  nor  dare  not, 
say  it  should  be  done. 

*  The  bishop  plainly  saw  through  this  artifice,  and  at  the  same  time 
perceived  that  his  encouraging  the  Dissenters  to  proceed  further  in  this 
affair  at  present  would  only  ruin  his  own  little  remnant  of  interest  at 
Court,  without  availing  them,  and  therefore  resolved  plainly  to  represent 
to  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  advise  them  not  to  pusU  a  point 
which  might  force  many  who  were  thought  their  friends  to  desert  them, 
and  hurt  many  who  would  stand  by  them,  and  give  their  enemies  ad¬ 
vantage  without  a  possibility  of  procuring  any  benefit  to  themselves/— 
lb.  p.  154. 

The  dissenters  refused  to  adopt  the  advice  tendered.  They 
were  sanguine  of  success,  and  appointed  deputations  to  repair  to 
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London,  in  order  to  confer  with  their  leading  friends.  Tliis 
step  proved  their  ruin,  and  ‘  enabled  Sir  Robert  Walpole,’  as  our 
mcmoir-writcr  says,  '  to  defeat  the  project  entirely.’  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  London  dissenters  was  appointed,  and  the  result  was 
verj'  similar  to  what  has  been  seen  in  more  recent  times.  We 
give  liord  llcrvey’s  account  with  the  more  satisfaction,  as  we 
trust  that  dissenters,  whether  provincial  or  metropolitan,  have 
become  too  wise  and  too  honest  to  allow  the  repetition  of  so 
truculent  and  base  a  policy  : — 

*  Out  of  the  body  of  the  London  Dissenters  a  committee  was  to  be 
chosen,  to  treat  and  confer  with  the  ministers  ;  and  as  the  honest  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  coinj)osed  that  committee  were  all  monied  men  of  the 
city  and  scriveners,  who  w'ere  absolutely  dependent  on  Sir  Robert,  and 
chosen  by  his  contrivance,  they  spoke  only  as  he  prompted,  and  acted 
only  ns  he  guided. 

•  However,  to  save  appearances,  everything  w’as  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  seeming  formality ;  this  packed  committee  was  to 
meet  the  lx)rd  Chancellor  [King],  Mr.  Onslow,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  [Wilmington’’, 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State  [Duke  of  Newcjistle  and  Lord  Harrington], 
and  Sir  Rol)ert  Walpole,  in  order  to  ask  and  learn  from  these  great 
men  what  the  Presbyterians,  in  case  they  brought  their  petition  now 
into  parliament,  had  to  hope  from  the  Court,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  House  of  Commons. 

*  Sir  Robert  Wal]>ole  at  this  meeting  began  w'ith  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  convened,  and  repeated  most  of  the 
things  he  had  before  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  Speaker 
avoided  giving  his  opinion  on  the  thing  itself,  but  w^as  very  strong  and 
explicit  on  the  inexpediency  of  bringing  it  now  before  the  parliament, 
and  the  little  probability,  if  it  was  brought  there,  of  its  success.  My 
Ix)rd  President  looked  wise,  was  dull,  took  snuff,  and  said  nothing. 
Lord  Harrington  took  the  same  silent,  passive  part.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  done  better  had  thev  followed 
that  example  too;  but  both  spoke  very  plentifully,  and  were  both 
equally  unintellippble,  the  one  from  having  lost  his  understanding,  and 
tlie  other  from  never  having  had  any. 

*  The  result  of  this  conference  was  reported  bv  the  committee  to  a 
general  assembly  of  all  the  Dissenters  in  lx)ndon,  convened  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  upon  that  report  this  assembly  came  to  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  ; — 

*  first,  That  if  a  petition  was  to  be  now  preferred  to  Parliament  in  their 
favour,  that  there  .was  no  prospect  of  success. 

*8econdlv.  That  the  present  was  consequentlv  an  improper  time  for 
any  application  to  Parliament  of  that  kind. 

*  And,  Tliinlly,  It  was  resolved  to  communicate  the  negotiations  of 
the  committee,  and  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly  thereupon,  to  all  the 
Dissenters  in  Kngland. 

In  this  manner  this  storm  that  threatened  the  administration  from 
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the  Presbyterian  party  blew  over.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  conducted  the 
whole  uflfair  on  his  part  with  great  skill,  temper,  and  dexterity :  but  tbe 
Presbyterians,  as  well  as  many  who  were  unconcerned,  saw  plainly  that 
the  Dissenters*  cause  was  betrayed,  and  their  interests  sold,  by  their 
factors  in  London.* — Ib.  p.  156. 

Such  was  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  w  hich  they  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served,  and  none, 
therefore,  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  when  the  dissenters, 
four  years  afterwards,  brought  this  question  before  parliament, 
they  were  opposed  w'ith  the  utmost  strength  of  the  Walpole 
government.  The  general  election  was  then  passed,  l)ut  the 
Whig  ministry  and  their  faction  were  as  disinclined  as  ever  to 
do  an  act  of  simple  justice.  *  Trust  not  in  princes,’  is  the  in¬ 
junction  of  scripture,  and  the  dissenters  of  Ihigland  have  found, 
to  their  cost,  that  the  spirit  of  the  precept  is  equally  applicable 
to  statesmen  and  political  parties. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  was  the  more  exceptionable,  as  the 
loyalty  of  dissenters  was  undouhted,  while  that  of  the  chnrch 
was  very  questionable.  Lord  Ilcrvcy  supplies  many  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  latter.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  on  the  Excise 
Bill  being  relinquished,  the  joy  of  the  people  was  unbounded, 
and  that  it  '  was  carried  so  far  at  Oxford,  that  for  three  nights 
together,  round  the  bonfires’ made  there,  the  healths  of  Ormond, 
Bolingbrokc,  and  James  the  Third  were  publicly  drank ;  and  so 
much  treason  talked,  and  so  many  disorders  committed,  by  the 
students  as  well  as  the  townsmen,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
authority,  joined  to  that  of  the  civil  magistracy,  was  hardly 
sutficient  to  quell  the  tumults.’ 

On  occasion  also  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess  royal,  the 
uhiversitv  of  Oxford  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  disallcctcd  in- 
corporated  bodies,  which  '  took  the  opportunity  to  say  the  most 
impertinent  things  to  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  compli- 
mcntal  addresses,  that  ironical  zeal  and  couched  satire  could  put 
together.’ 

In  the  mean  time  the  bishops  did  not  sit  on  down.  Church 
pow’er,  even  then,  was  on  the  wane,  and  men,  in  consequence, 
ventured  to  utter  thoughts  which  had  long  been  repressed. 
They"  despised  the  sordidness,  and  began  to  laugh  at  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  churchmen.  The  king  joined  heartily  in  this  feeling, 
and  gave  it  utterance  in  the  coarse  style  he  loved : — 

‘  The  King,*  says  Lord  Hervey,  *  with  his  usual  softness  in  speaking 
of  any  people  he  disliked,  called  the  Bishops,  whenever  he  mentioned 
them  in  private  on  this  occasion,  a  piirctl  of  black,  canting,  hypocritical 
rascals  ;  and  said  the  government  was  likely  to  go  on  w'ell  if  those 
•  scoundrels  were  to  dictate  to  their  prince  how  far  he  should  or  should 
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not  comply  with  the  disposition  of  his  parliament ;  and  to  be  giving 
themselves  these  impertinent  airs  in  opposing  everything  that  did  not 
exactly  suit  with  their  silly  opinions.  And  indeed  church-power  was  so 
little  relished  at  this  time",  and  churchmen  so  little  popular,  that  these 
cabals  and  combinations  of  the  bishops  to  oppose  and  influence  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  parliament,  and  to  irritate  the  passions  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
were  generally  exclaimed  against  and  condemned. 

*  The  Mortmain  Hill  and  the  Quakers’  Bill  were  both  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  great  majorities,  and  everybody  that  spoke  for 
them  gave  the  bishops  and  the  jiarsons  very  hard  as  well  as  very  popular 
slaps ;  the  young  men  all  ran  riot  on  these  topics,  and  there  were  none 
to  take  the  part  of  the  poor  church  but  a  few  old  Tories  and  the  Jacobites. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  however,  who  hated  extremes,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  all  intern |)erance  in  parliament  whatever,  though  he 
voted  for  these  bills,  endeavoured  to  quell  and  soften  the  zeal  of  those 
who  voted  with  him ;  and  rather  followed  in  every  step  that  was  taken 
in  them  than  promoted  it.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

I.ord  Ilcrvev  relates  a  conversation  between  the  king  and 
queen,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  miserable  state  of  the 
royal  family,  and  reflects  little  credit  on  the  temper  or  judg¬ 
ment  of  George  ii.  There  is,  however,  some  truth,  mixed  with 
great  bitterness,  in  the  reierenccs  which  he  made  to  Bishop 
lloadley.  The  anomaly  of  a  bisliop,  with  large  revenues  and  a 
temporal  barony,  claiming  to  be  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  and 
a  minister  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the 
notice  even  of  the  grossest  minds.  After  the  departure  of 
Lady  Sutfolk  from  the  court,  the  king  used  to  spend  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  with  his  daughters,  and  about  nine  o’clock 
he  repaired  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  Lord  Ilervey  was 
usually  in  attendance,  and  tells  us : — 

*  One  evening  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as  Lord  Hervey  came  into  the 
room,  the  Queen,  who  was  knotting  whilst  the  King  walked  backwards 
and  forwards,  began  jocosely  to  attack  Lord  Hervey  upon  an  answer 
just  published  to  a  book  of  his  friend  Bishop  Hoadley’s  on  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  bishop  was  very  ill  treated ;  but  before  she  had 
uttered  half  what  she  had  a  mind  to  say,  the  King  interrupted  her,  and 
told  her  she  always  loved  talking  cf  such  nonsense  and  things  she  knew 
nothing  of ;  adding,  that,  if  it  w’ere  not  for  such  foolish  people  loving  to 
talk  of  those  things  when  they  were  written,  the  fools  who  wrote  upon 
them  would  never  think  of  publishing  their  nonsense,  and  disturbing  the 
poxemment  with  impertinent  disputes  that  nobody  of  any  sense  ever 
troubled  himself  about.  Tlie  Queen  bowed,  and  said,  *  Sir,  I  onlv  did 
it  to  let  Lird  Hervey  know  that  his  friend’s  book  had  r.ot  met  with  that 
general  approbation  he  had  pretended.’  *  A  pretty  fellow  for  a  friend  T 
said  the  King,  turning  to  Lord  Hervey.  •  Pray  what  is  it  that  charms 
you  in  him  f  His  pretty  limping  gait  ’  (and  then  he  acted  the  Bishop’s 
lameness),  *  or  his  nasty  stinking  breath  ?— phaugh !— or  his  silly  laugh. 
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when  he  grins  in  your  face  for  nothing,  and  shows  his  nasty  rotten  teeth  ? 
Or  is  it  his  great  honesty  that  charms  your  lordship  ? — his  asking  a 
thing  of  me  for  one  man,  and,  when  he  came  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow,  refusing  the  Queen  to  give  it  to  the  very  man  for  whom  he  had 
asked  it  ?  Or  do  you  admire  his  conscience  that  makes  him  now  put 
out  a  book  that,  till  he  was  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  fear  his  conscience 
might  hurt  his  preferment,  he  kept  locked  up  in  his  chest  ?  Is  his  con¬ 
science  so  much  improved  beyond  what  it  was  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  or  Hereford,  or  Salisbury  (for  this  book,  I  hear,  was  written  so 
long  ago)  ?  or  was  it  that  he  would  not  risk  losing  a  shilling  a-year 
more  whilst  there  was  anything  better  to  be  got  than  what  he  had  ? 
My  Lord,  I  am  very  sorry  you  choose  your  friends  so  ill ;  but  I  cannot 
help  saying,  if  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  your  friend,  you  have  a  great 
puppy  and  a  very  dull  fellow  and  a  great  rascal  for  your  friend.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  thing  for  such  scoundrels,  when  they  are  raised  by  favour  so 
much  above  their  desert,  to  be  talking  and  writing  their  stuff,  to  give 
trouble  to  the  government  that  has  showed  them  that  favour ;  and  very 
modest  in  a  canting  hypocritical  knave  to  be  erv’ing,  *  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  of  this  world*  at  the  same  time  that  he,  as  Christ’s  ambas¬ 
sador,  receives  £6,000  or  £7,000  a  year.  But  he  is  just  the  same  thing 
in  the  church  that  he  is  in  the  government,  and  as  ready  to  receive  the 
best  pay  for  preaching  the  Bible,  though  he  does  not  believe  a  word  of 
it,  as  he  is  to  take  favours  from  the  crown,  though,  by  his  republican 
spirit  and  doctrine,  he  would  be  glad  to  abolish  its  power.* — Ib.  pp, 
45—48. 

Lord  Ilervey,  with  the  tact  of  an  experienced  courtier,  endea¬ 
voured  to  divert  the  king's  attention,  by  relating  a  visit  he  had 
just  paid  to  a  bishop  of  a  very  different  stamp,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  sliow  him  a  pair  of  old 
brass  gates  belonging  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  The 
king  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying  : — 

*  My  Lord,  you  are  always  putting  some  of  these  fine  things  in  the 
Queen’s  head,  and  then  1  am  to  be  plagued  with  a  thousand  plans  and 
workmen,’  Then  turning  to  the' Queen,  he  said,  *  I  suppose  1  shall  see 
a  pair  of  these  gates  to  Merlins  Cave,  to  complete  your  nonsense  there.' 
(This  Merlin’s  Cave  was  a  little  building  so  christened,  which  the  Queen 
had  lately  finished  at  Richmond.)  The  Queen  smiled,  and  said  Merlin's 
Cave  was  complete  alreadv ;  and  Lord  ilervey,  to  remove  the  King’s 
fears  of  this  expense,  said  that  it  was  a  sort  of  work  that  if  his  Majesty 
would  give  all  the  money  in  his  exchequer  he  could  not  have  now, 
*  Apropos*  said  the  Queen,  *  I  hear  the  Craftsman  has  abused  Merlin’s 
Cave.’  *  I  am  very  glad  of  it,’  interrupted  the  King :  *  you  deserve  to 
be  abused  for  such  childish  silly  stuft*,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew 
the  scoundrel  in  the  right.’ 

*  This  the  Queen  swallowed  too,  and  began  to  talk  on  something  else, 
till  the  conversation  (I  know  not  by  what  transition)  fell  on  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  expense  it  w'as  to  people,  by  the  money  given  to  servants,  to  go 
and  stay  two  or  three  days  with  their  acquaintance  in  the  country  ;  upon 
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which  the  Queen  pM  she  had  found  it  a  pretty  large  expense  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  visit  her  friends  even  in  town.  *  Tliat  is  your  own  fault.'  said  the 
King  ;  *  for  my  father,  when  he  went  to  people’s  houses  in  town,  never 
was  fool  enough  to  be  giving  away  his  money.*  The  Queen  pleaded  for 
her  excuse  that  she  had  only  done  what  Lord  Grantham  had  told  her 
she  was  to  do ;  to  which  his  majesty  replied,  that  my  Lord  Grantham 
was  a  pretty  director ;  that  she  was  always  asking  some  fool  or  other 
what  she  was  to  do ;  and  that  none  but  a  fool  would  ask  another  fool’s 
advice.  The  Queen  then  appealed  to  Lord  Hervey  whether  it  was  not 
now  as  customary  to  give  money  in  town  as  in  the  country.  He  knew 
it  was  not.  but  said  it  was.  He  added,  too,  that  to  be  sure,  were  it  not 
so  for  particulars,  it  would  certainly  be  expected  from  her  majesty.  To 
which  tlie  King  said,  *  llien  she  may  stay  at  home,  as  I  do.  You  do 
not  see  me  running  into  every  puppy’s  house,  to  see  his  new  chairs  and 
stools.  Nor  is  it  for  you,’  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Queen, 

*  to  be  running  your  nose  everywhere,  and  trotting  about  the  town  to 
every  fellow  that  will  give  you  some  bread  and  butter,  like  an  old  girl 
that  loves  to.go  abroad,  no  matter  where,  or  whether  it  be  proper  or  no.’ 
The  Queen  coloured,  and  knotted  a  good  deal  faster  during  this  speech 
than  she  did  before,  whilst  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  said 
not  one  word.  Lord  Hervey  (who  cared  not  whether  he  provoked  the 
King's  wrath  himself  or  not.  provided  he  could  have  the  merit  to  the 
Queen  of  diverting  his  majesty’s  ill  humour  from  her)  said  to  the  King, 
that,  as  the  Queen  loved  pictures,  there  was  no  way  of  seeing  a  collec¬ 
tion  but  by  going  to  people’s  houses.  ‘  And  what  matter  whether  she 
sees  a  collection  or  not  ?’  replied  the  King.  *  The  matter  is.  Sir,  that 
she  satisfies  her  own  curiosity,  and  obliges  the  people  whose  houses  she 
honours  with  her  presence.’  *  Supposing,’  said  the  King,  ‘  she  had  a 

curiositv  to  see  a  tavern,  would  it  be  fit  for  her  to  satisfy  it  ?  and  vet 
•  0  0 

the  innkeeper  would  lie  very  glad  to  see  her.*  ‘  If  the  innkeepers,’  re¬ 
plied  Lord  Hervey,  *  were  used  to  be  w’cll  received  by  her  majesty  in  her 
|mlace,  1  should  think  the  Queen’s  seeing  them  at  their  own  houses 
would  give  no  additional  scandal.’  Tlie  King,  instead  of  answering  Lord 
Hcr%*cy,  then  turned  to  the  Queen,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  vehemence, 
)H>urcd  out  an  unintelligible  torrent  of  German,  to  which  the  Queen 
made  not  one  word  of  reply,  but  knotted  on  till  she  tangled  her  thread, 
then  snutfed  the  candles  that  stO(xl  on  the  table  before  her,  and  snutlcd 
one  of  them  out ;  upon  which  the  King,  in  English,  began  a  new  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  her  majesty,  and  took  her  awkwardness  for  his  text.*  — 
ib.  pp.  49 — 31. 

hat  a  melnncboly  scene  do  these  passages  present,  and  yet 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  facts  they  disclose.  The  infidciity 
of  the  king  was  openly  countenanced  by  the  queen.  She  re¬ 
tained  in  her  sci^ice,  and  invited  to  he*  palace,  those  from 
whom  she  ouglit  to  have  shrunk  as  the  plague.  The  woman 
and  the  wife  were  sacrificcil  to  tlie  queen.  Ambition  was  her 
ruling  passion,  and  for  its  indulgence  she  bartered  the  purest 
and  noblest  seniimcnls  of  our  nature.  The  minister  of  her 
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husband  was  permitted  to  insult  her  by  urging,  at  length,  and 
repeatedly,  an  active  concurrence  in  that  husband's  infidelity ; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  and  as  if  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
respect  and  sympathy,  the  correspondence  carried  on  with  her 
husband,  during  his  frequent  absence,  was  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  licentious  intrigues  in  which  he  engaged.  AVe  pass  over 
this  subject,  as  well  as  the  disputes,  of  the  royal  family,  as 
too  disgusting  to  be  dwelt  on.  In  the  cjise  of  any  other  people, 
they  would  have  left  a  permanently  debasing  influence  ;  and 
even  as  it  was,  they  did  much  to  lower  the  morality  of  the 
nation.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  political  character  of 
George  iii.,  but  his  personal  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
queen,  was  immensely  beneficial,  lliey  found  the  court  an 
Augean  stable,  and  left  it  a  not  altogether  unfitting  residence  for 
female  modesty  and  manly  virtue. 

The  sympathies  of  George  ii.  were  anti-English.  lie  was  a 
German  iii  taste  as  well  as  birth,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
AValpole  was,  to  prevent  his  sacrificing  the  interests  of  this 
kingdom  to  those  of  Hanover.  Deep  as  were  the  faults  of 
Walpole,  we  owe  him  much  on  this  account,  lie  was  an  English 
minister,  and  he  acted  as  such.  It  is  true,  that  his  own  inte¬ 
rests  and  those  of  his  party  were  identified  with  this  policy,  and 
we  cannot,  therefore,  cede  him  very  high  praise.  Nevertheless, 
from  whatever  motive  it  arose,  he  sought  to  prevent  his  master 
from  being  involved  in  the  complex  web  of  continental  politics, 
and  for  this  we  thank  him.  The  king  was  at  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  preference ;  and  the  queen,  though  vastly  his  superior 
in  intellect,  did  not  greatly  differ  from  him  on  this  point : — 

*  In  truth,'  says  our  author,  *  he  hated  the  English,  looked  upon  them 
all  as  king-killers  and  republicans,  grudged  them  their  riches  as  well  as 
their  liberty,  thought  them  all  overpaid,  and  said  to  Lady  Sundon  one 
day  as  she  w’as  waiting  at  dinner,  just  after  he  returned  from  Germany, 
that  he  was  forced  to  distribute  his  favours  here  very  differently  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  bestowed  them  at  Hanover;  that  there  he  re¬ 
warded  people  for  doing  their  duty  and  serving  him  well,  but  that  here 
he  was  obliged  to  enrich  people  for  being  rascals,  and  buy  them  not  to 
cut  his  throat. 

*  The  Queen  did  not  always  think  in  a  different  style  of  the  English, 
though  she  kept  her  thoughts  more  to  herself  than  the  King,  as  b^eing 
more  prudent,  more  sensible,  and  more  mistress  of  her  passions ;  yet 
even  she  could  not  entirely  disguise  these  sentiments  to  the  observation 
of  those  who  w’cre  perpetually  about  her,  and  put  her  upon  subjects  that 
betrayed  her  into  revealing  them. 

*  I  have  heard  her  at  different  times  speak  with  great  indignation 
against  assertors  of  the  people’s  rights ;  have  heard  her  call  the  King, 
not  without  some  despite,  the  humble  servant  of  the  parliament — the 
pensioner  of  his  people — a  puppet  of  sovereignty,  that  was  forced  to  go 
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to  them  for  every  shilling  he  wanted,  that  was  obliged  to  court  those 
who  were  always  abusing  him,  and  could  do  nothing  of  himself.  And 
once  added,  that  a  good  deal  of  that  liberty  that  made  them  so  insolent, 
if  she  could  do  it,  should  be  much  abridged  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
l)cst  prince  in  the  world  to  be  very  solicitous  to  procure  benefits  for  sub¬ 
jects  that  never  cared  to  trust  him.  At  other  times  she  was  more  upon 
her  guard.' — Ib.  p.  30. 

George  ii.  was,  in  consequence,  greatly  unpopular,  and  the 
national  feeling  vented  itself  in  various  ways.  His  immorality 
disgusted  the  more  sober  part  of  the  nation,  his  personal 
carriage  extinguished  all  esteem  and  attachment,  and  his  fre¬ 
quent  visits  and  protracted  residence  at  Hanover,  were  resented 
as  an  insult  by  his  English  subjects.  The  popular  feeling  was 
expressed  in  pasquinades  and  practical  jokes,  of  which  Lord 
llcrvey  gives  the  following  specimen  ; — 

*  An  old  lean,  lame,  blind  horse  was  turned  into  the  streets,  with  a 
broken  saddle  on  his  back  and  a  pillion  behind  it,  and  on  the  horse’s 
forehead  this  inscription  was  fixed  : — 

**  Let  nobody  stop  me — I  am  the  King*s  Hanover  Equipage^  going  to 
fetch  his  Majesty  and  his  —  to  England* 

*  At  the  Royal  Exchange,  a  paper  with  these  words  was  stuck  up  : — 

*  *  It  is  reported  that  his  Hanoverian  Majesty  designs  to  visit  his  British 
dominions  for  three  months  in  the  spring,* 

*  On  St.  James’s  gate  this  advertisement  was  pasted  ; — 

*  *  Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this  house^  a  man  who  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
children  on  the  parish  ;  whoever  will  give  any  tidings  of  him  to  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  St,  James*s  parish,  so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  reward.  N.B,  This  reward  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased,  nobody  judging  him  to  deserve  a  Crown.' ' — Ib,  p.  191. 

\Vc  have  marked  several  other  passages  for  extract,  but 
having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  must  refer  our  readers 
to  tlie  volumes  themselves.  No  future  historian  will  attempt 
to  record  the  reign  of  George  ii.  without  availing  himself  of 
the  information  they  supply.  They  are  absolutely  needful  to 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  politics  of  this  period,  and  will  take 
their  rank  accordingly.  We  could  specify  a  hundred  cases  in 
which  the  writer  is  hasty,  prejudiced,  or  insincere;  but,  after 
all  the  deduction  which  truth  requires,  his  Memoirs  are  by  far 
tlic  beat,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  truthful  narrative  we  have 
vet  ri'ceived,  of  one  of  the  least  attractive  periods  of  our 
history. 

Mr.  Croker  has  discharged  his  task  with  great  skill.  The 
biographical  notice  of  Lord  Hervey,  which  he  has  prefixed,  is  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  '  Memoirs,'  and  the  numerous  Notes 
interspersed,  form  au  admirable  specimen  of  what  such  illustra¬ 
tions  should  be. 


Art.  V. — i4n  Estimate  of  the  Human  Mind ;  A  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Legitimate  Application  and  Extent  of  its  Leading  Faculties, 
as  connected  with  the  Principles  and  Obligations  of  the  Christian  RelL 
gion.  By  John  Davies,  D.D.  A  new  edition,  with  large  additions. 
London.  John  W.  Parker.  8vo.  pp.  631. 

John  Foster  has  indicated  a  sorely  prevailing  evil,  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  lack  of  *  what  may  be  called  conclusive  writing  and 
speaking.'  Many  of  his  readers  must  have  recognized  in  that 
remark,  the  utterance  of  a  feeling  which  they  could  not  have 
expressed  so  happily,  but  which  has  often  awakened  their  im¬ 
patience.  We  read,  or  we  listen,  perhaps  not  without  interest ; 
but  at  the  close  of  a  passage,  or  a  paragraph,  a  chapter  or  a  dis¬ 
course,  we  do  not  feel,  as  Foster  says,  that  anything  is  settled, 
or  done.  We  have  yielded  an  assent,  or  a  half  assent,  to  each 
successive  sentence ;  but  at  the  close,  we  are  where  we  were  at 
the  beginning,  not  perfectly  ccrlain  whether  the  speaker  or 
writer  has  attained  his  object,  or  what  precisely  his  object  was, 
and  uncertain  whether  to  throw  the  blame  of  our  uncertainty, 
on  him,  or  on  ourselves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  Foster  meant, 
that  no  train  of  thought  can  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
hearer’s  or  reader’s  mind,  unless  it  be  a  train  of  reasoning,  and 
‘  conclusive  ’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  demonstrative.*  A  train  of  thought 
may  be  highly  satisfying,  impressive,  or  instructive,  that  is  bound 
together,  not  by  logic,  but  by  association.  It  may  be  explana¬ 
tory  or  illustrative.  It  may  appeal  to  the  feelings,  or  kindle 
the  imagination,  or  refresh  the  memory.  The  author  who  ex¬ 
presses  plainly  and  forcibly  a  thought  that  had  before  been  vague 
and  undefined,  or  supplies  us  with  a  link  between  two  proposi¬ 
tions  that  had  before  lain  disjointed,  and  apart,  in  our  minds,  as 
truly  enriches  us,  as  if  he  communicated  a  new  truth  or  exploded 
a  positive  error.  He  who  produces  a  vivid  impression  from  a 
familiar  object  and  strikes  fresh  sparks  of  feeling  out  of  old 
thoughts,  who  new  points  a  trite  but  useful  truth  with  an  apt 
metaphor,  or  sets  a  keen  edge  on  our  worn  and  blunted  convic¬ 
tions,  renders  us  a  most  important  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  put  up  with  a  dull  path,  if  it  lead  to  a  spot  worth  visit¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  toil  of  a  dry  argument  is  well  repaid  by  an  enlarged 
prospect  of  truth,  or  the  repose  of  more  secure  conviction.  But 
a  train  of  thought  which  is  abstract  without  being  logical,  and 
contemplative  without  being  imaginative, — neither  riveted  by 
argument,  nor  fired  by  fancy, — is  apt  to  be  a  very  tedious  affair. 
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And  of  all  subjects,  metaphysics  is  that  in  which  this  inconclu¬ 
sive  style  of  writing  is,  as  Dogberry  says,  ‘  most  tolerable  and 
not  to  l)c  endured.'  It  is  bad  enough  in  reference  to  religion  ; 
hut  we  forgive  a  man  on  account  of  his  good  intentions,  am) 
hope  that  to  some  minds,  not  afHicted  with  logical  aciiinen,  he 
may  he  useful.  But  any  one  who  publishes  on  metaphysics, 
challenges  the  severest  ordeal.  He  is  a  bold  man,  and  ought  to 
be  very  sure  of  his  ground,  who  deems  himself  qualified  to  oiler 
anything  really  new,  true,  and  valuable,  on  topics  which  have 
exercised  to  the  utmost,  the  energies  of  the  strongest  and  most 
piercing  intellects ;  and  of  which,  it  requires  more  than  average 
capacity,  even  to  see  the  difficulties. 

These  remarks  may  seem  an  ungracious  introduction  to  our 
criticism  of  the  volume  before  us.  Yet  really  it  is  not  our  fault 
that  they  suggest  themselves.  We  have  not  the  slightest  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  author;  hut  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  we  opened  his  volume  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  hand¬ 
some  octavo  of  six  hundred  ami  thirty  pages,  by  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  treating  on  the  highest  themes  of  human  speculation, 
and  hearing  on  its  cover,  tlie  significant  words,  ‘  New  Edition.' 
We  hailed  it  as  a  fresh  omen  of  the  revival  of  metaphysics.  If 
the  opinion,  which,  after  careful  examination,  we  feel  bound  to 
give,  he  less  favourable  than  we  expected,  it  is  not  from  any 
want  of  inclination  to  judge  favourably.  Indications  appear, 
throughout  the  volume,  of  piety  and  good  sense.  On  many 
points,  the  author's  views  are  both  sober  and  sound :  and  he 
shows  himself  acquainted  not  merely  with  the  form,  hut  with 
the  reality  of  Christianity.  Many  of  the  remarks,  for  example, 
in  Book  V,  on  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  affections  in  religion, 
are  very  judicious,  if  not  very  original.  Of  the  extent  of  the 
author's  reading,  the  comparatively  few  references  to  metaphy¬ 
sical  writers  scarcely  enable  us  to  judge ;  though,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Locke  and  Brown,  and  the  vague 
allusions  to  ‘  many  authors,'  and  'opinions  freqtiently  held,'  we 
should  not  imagine  it  to  be  very  wide.  But  he  has  evidently 
thought  much  on  metaphysical  questions.  And  we  are  informed 
in  the  preface,  that  ‘some  members  of  the  council  of  the  London 
University,'  (University  College)  considered  Dr.  Davies  qualified, 
several  years  ago,  to  become  ‘  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy  in  that  institution.'  A  genius 
for  making  discoveries  in  a  science,  however,  or  even  a  talent 
for  expounding  its  principles,  is  no  necessary  adjunct  to  a  taste 
for  its  cultivation.  And  with  all  deference  to  the  unknown 
gentlemen  thus  mysteriously  hinted  at  in  the  preface,  and  every 
wish  to  do  justice  to  our  author,  he  appears  to  us  deficient  in 
some  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  metaphysician. 
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The  two  tests  of  a  metaphysical  thinker,  >vc  take  to  be,  his 
power  of  analysis,  and  his  power  of  expressing  thought.  Analy¬ 
sis  is  the  only  w^eapon  by  whieh  new  coiuiuests  can  be  effected 
in  this  territory.  Next  to  the  power  of  etlecting  these,  is  the 
faculty  of  exhibiting,  in  luminous  and  compact  form,  truths 
alreadv  discovered.  And  the  style  of  a  writer  will  be  found,  we 
apprehend,  a  faithful  index  of  what  may  be  expected  from  him 
in  either  respect.  Even  the  cumbrous  nomenclature  of  a  Kant, 
the  cloudy  phraseology  of  a  Coleridge,  may  safely  be  taken  as 
indicating  some  pervading  deficiency  either  in  tlie  mind,  or  in 
the  system,  that  could  not  express  itself  more  perspicuously. 
Such  thinkers  as  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Pascal,  impress 
their  own  royal  mintage  on  the  ore  of  thouglit ;  and  it  is  the 
form,  often,  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  thought,  that  gives  it 
currency. 

In  the  former  respect, — the  power  of  analysis, — Dr.  Davies 
is  lamentably  deficient.  At  the  outset,  his  object  is  intimated 
to  be,  to  consider  the  great  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  Mioaring 
a  relation,  and  as  directly  addressing  itself,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  follow  ing  faculties  of  man's  soul : — his  reason — his  w  ill — 
his  conscience — his  imagination — or  his  affections.’  (Pref.  p.  iv.) 
Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  vagueness  of  the  very  object 
of  the  work,  as  thus  set  forth,  we  would  ask,  why  is  the  mind 
regarded  as  divided  into  these  faculties,  and  no  others  ?  ‘  Ucasou’ 
as  we  afterwards  find  (p.  62,)  is  used  by  our  author  to  signify 
*  that  capacity  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed  on 
a  cool  and  discriminating  survey  of  the  grounds  of  b.dief — 
that  intellectual  faculty,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  a  conclusion  is 
arrived  at,  after  a  careful  and  diligent  examination  of  premises.’ 
In  briefer  terms,  reason,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  faculty 
of  judgment  and  ratiocination.  What  then  are  we  to  say  of 
that  faculty — call  it  reason,  understanding,  intellect,  what  you 
will,  by  which  ideas,  such  as  those  of  love,  truth,  goodness,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  of  reason  itself,  and  conscience,  of  eternity,  and  of 
God,  are  created  ?  Does  not  Christianity  address  itself  to  this 
faculty  ?  What,  again,  shall  we  say  of  the  interpreting  faculty, 
(by  whatever  name  it  may  be  distinguished)  whereby  language 
and  signs  of  all  kinds  become  conductors  of  thought ;  which 
recognizes  the  spiritual  under  the  disguise  of  the  material  and 
the  typical,  and  to  which  all  nature  is  a  glorious  language,  re¬ 
plete  with  meaning,  and  eloquent  of  deity  ?  Does  not  revelation 
address  itself  far  more  directly  to  this,  than  to  the  mere  logical 
faculty  which  Dr.  Davies  calls  reason  ?  Under  which  of  his  divi¬ 
sions,  moreover,  shall  we  rank  faith  ?  Nowhere,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  has  the  author  attempted  either  to  analyse  or  to  define 
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faith.  Yet  is  it  not  among  the  Meading  faculties  of  the  soul?' 
Or  has  ‘  the  great  scheme  of  Christianity '  no  relation  to  it? 

If  we  turn  to  those  parts  of  the  volume,  in  which  these  faculties 
are  severally  discussed,  we  find  a  deficiency  of  analytic  penetra¬ 
tion  and  precision,  such  as  might  be  «augured  from  the  preface. 
Book  II,  for  example,  is  occupied  with  ^an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  faculty  of  volition,  as  connected  with 
moral  agency,  and  religious  obligation.'  By  way  of  beginning 
at  the  beginning.  Section  I,  treats  of  ‘  the  choice  of  simple  ten- 
denaj,  as  displayed  in  material  substances  f  and  Section  II,  of 
‘  sensitive  prejerence,  the  next  stage  of  the  elective  process'  Thus 
at  the  very  outset,  the  readers*  mind  is  distracted  and  confused, 
by  inquiries  perfectly  foreign  from  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by 
those  very  analogies  from  material  and  animal  nature,  which  a 
clear-headed  metaphysician  would  most  cautiously  avoid. 
^Vhether  the  forces  that  govern  the  material  universe,  are  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  whether  animals  are  endowed  with  reason 
and  will,  arc  questions  in  themselves  deeply  interesting  :  but  to 
mix  them  up  with  an  inquiry  into  human  volition,  can  produce 
nothing  but  confusion.  Section  IV,  we  may  observe,  is  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  very  original  and  abstruse  position, 
that  *  Life  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  principle, — as  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  indispensable  requisite  to  a  moral  agent,  to  a  being 
capable  of  exercising  rational  volition.'  (p.  166.)  When  at 
length  we  come  to  inquire  what  the  '  nature  and  extent  of  the 
faculty,'  really  arc,  we  arc  told ; — 

•Volition,  or  willing,  indeed,  is  more  an  act  of  mind  yielding  to 
this  superior  claim,’  (viz.  the  result  of  ‘  a  latent,  if  not  a  palpable  and 
open  algebraic  process  of  calculating  the  plus  and  minus  of  enjoyment 
expected  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  respective  candidates  for  preference 
and  superior  regard,*)  *  and  recognizing  its  legitimate  demand  to  at¬ 
tention  and  pursuit,  than  any  particular  power  or  faculty  existing  in  the 
mind.  It  is  that  determination  of  the  judgment^  frequently  accompanied 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  tells  in  clear  and  intelligible  lan^ 
guage,  that  such  an  object  or  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  that  w’hich, 
has  most  aptitude  to  gpve  happiness,  either  with  respect  to  loveliness 
or  permanence,  or  perhaps  to  both.* 

This  account,  miserably  erroneous,  and  inadequate,  as  we 
believe,  of  the  most  wonderful  faculty  of  our  nature,  ‘  that  which 
makes  us^  persons,  not  things,'  is  given  without  the  slightest 
hint  that  it  has  been,  or  may  be  questioned.  We  wonder  if  the 
learned  author  ever  met  with  a  volume  entitled  "  Aids  to  Reflec¬ 
tion  /  It  is  not  our  object,  here,  to  discuss  his  view  of  volition. 
But  we  must  say  that  it  appears  to  us  to  lead  inevitably  to  the 
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doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  Do  not  let  onr  readers  con¬ 
clude,  however,  that  it  leads  our  author  to  that  doctrine,  of 
which  he  says,  that  it  'absolutely,  and  with  a  few  sliujht  evasions, 
avowedly  confounds  virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  as  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  character  of  nian.^  Dr.  Davies  appears  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  we  may  adopt  a  principle  without  beinj'  at  all 
bound  to  accept  its  logical  conseipiences,  if  we  don’t  like  them, 
lie  tells  us  in  his  preface,  'extreme  opinions  on  speculative  (pies- 
tions,  1  have  cautiously  avoided,  and  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  their  danger.’  A  writer  who  adopts  tliis  as  his  maxim,  in¬ 
stead  of  following  out  his  convictions  of  truth,  whithersoever 
they  may  tend,  may  not  go  very  far  wrong,  even  if  he  always 
mukes  a  mistake  at  the  first  step  ;  but  in  his  care  to  avoid  ex¬ 
tremes,  he  is  extremely  likely  to  be  sometimes  extremely  incon¬ 
sequent,  and  generally  extremely  common-place. 

Dr.  Davies’s  account  of  Conscience  is  as  little  to  our  taste  as 
that  of  Volition.  Let  our  readers  see  what  they  can  make  of 
it.  After  some  sensible,  though  excessively  dilVuse  remarks  on 
the  influence  of  circumstances  and  society  on  the  gradual  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  moral  faculties,  the  author  observes  that,  at  first, 
the  infant  is  influenced  simply  by  what  is  agreeable  to  itself,  or 
the  reverse. 

*  A?,  however,  its  pow’ers  of  oliservation  and  experience  begin  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  self-denial,  which 
within  certain  limits  are  essential  to  any  measure  of  happiness  and  secu¬ 
rity  in  a  social  state,  are  instilled  into  its  mind,  it  learns  to  think  it  right 
to  extend  its  views  somewhat  beyond  its  own  j)resent  ])hysical  enjoyment, 
for  otherwise,  ha|)piness  could  not  upon  any  scale  exist.  From  the  de¬ 
light  which  it  derives  from  pleasure  of  every  kind,  it,  hy  degrees,  comes  to 
regard  happiness  or  enjoyment  as  a  positive  good,  and,  therefore,  inhe¬ 
rently  desirahle.  Hence,  every  mode  of  conduct  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  promote  liappiness,  is  viewed 
in  the  same  light ;  when  the  idea  of  rectitude  or  justice  has  been  once 
gained  as  a  relation  inseparably  connected  with  the  benevolent  constitution 
of  nature,  that  of  duty  necessarily  springs  out  of  it.’ 

Dees  the  writer  mean,  that  regarding  every  mode  of  conduct 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  happiness,  (qnoerc,  whose  happi¬ 
ness?)  as  a  positive  good,  and  therefore  inherently  desirable,  is 
the  same  thing  w  ith  gaining  the  idea  of  rectitude  ?  If  he  does 
not,  we  can  see  no  connexion  between  the  last  two  sentences 
just  quoted,  and  no  attenijit  to  explain  what  conscience  is.  If 
he  does,  we  must  utterly  dissent  from  sucli  a  theory,  and  pro¬ 
test  against  its  being  thus  coolly  assumed  as  an  admitted  truth. 
As  to  saying  that  tlie  idea  of  duty  'necessarily  springs  out  of^ 
that  of  rectitude  ;  that  is  just  saying  that  we  have  ideas  because 
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we  necessarily  have  them ;  a  profound  principle  which  doubtless 
will  shed  ^r^at  light  on  mental  philosophy. 

If  we  pass  on  to  Hook  IV,  which  treats  of  Imagination, — a 
faculty  too  carelessly  treated  by  mental  philosophers,  and  regard- 
ing  which,  there  is  really  room  for  interesting  and  original 
remark,  we  arc  struck  by  the  same  absence  of  anything  like 
penetrating  or  correct  analysis.  Instead,  we  have  only  confused 
description,  and  inflated  declamation.  A  more  complete  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  philosophical  discrimination, 
could  not  easily  he  found,  than  that  which  the  author  makes  at 
p.  373,  to  distinguish  between  fancy  and  imagination.  (  on- 
founding,  with  characteristic  want  of  exactness,  the  names  witli 
the  faculties  themselves,  he  tells  us  that,  though  '  tcith  respect  to 
their  etymological  origin  \  they  ‘spring  from  sources  very  closely 
allied,’  yet  they  may  be  clearly  distinguished ;  not,  however,  as 
two  faculties,  but  as  different  exercises  of  one  faculty.  After 
attempting,  not  to  define,  but  to  illustrate  this  ditierence,  the 
author  winds  up  by  informing  us  that, — 

*  To  institute  another  comparison,  the  operations  of  fancy  are  pictured 
by  the  wanton  play  of  light  and  shade  exhibited  on  a  spot  partly  illumined 
by  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  sun,  and  partly  darkened  by  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  foliage  of  a  tree,  as  the  wind  rustles  among  its  branches ;  while 
those  of  imagination  may  be  more  aptly  represented  by  the  vivid  corrusca- 
tions  of  lightning.'  (!) 

After  this,  our  readers  w  ill  not  w  onder  if  we  say  that,  instead 
of  exhibiting  the  distinction  between  fancy  and  imagination, 
the  author  has  onlv  exhibited  how’  little  he  understands  the 
matter. 

Vagueness  of  thought  is,  indeed,  a  pervading  characteristic 
of  the  volume.  Sharply  defined  ideas,  tangible  propositions, 
condensed  arguments,  methodical  inductions,  arc  rare.  It  w  onld 
be  uncivil,  to  intimate  a  doubt  wlicther  the  author  of  so  large 
and  handsome  a  volume,  had  himself  a  definite  and  complete 
object  in  his  mind’s  eye,  in  writing  it.  But  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  doubt  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  it  clearly 
before  his  readers.  All  the  terms  employed  in  the  long-w  inded 
title  arc  of  a  vague,  indeterminate  character.  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  ‘  the  leading  faculties  of  the  mind  ?’ — or  what, 
by  the  legitimate  extent  of  our  faculties  ?  or  bv  their  extent  as 
ronwrr/cr/ with  religion  ?  In  the  preface,  we  are  told  that  the 
Christian  scheme  may  be  viewed  as  addressing  itself  to  certain 
faculties ;  but  the  w’ork  is  occupied,  not  with  Christianity,  but 
with  the^  mind.  W  c  arc  told  again,  that  ‘  the  object  of  these 
dissertations  opens  a  very*  important  view'  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind.  But  what  view,  or  in  wdiat  w'av  opened,  is 
not  very  clearly  pointed  out. 
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A  general  survey  of  tlie  work  discloses,  in  fact,  no  gnidinjj; 
principle  running  through  the  whole.  The  form  of  a  systematic 
treatise,  therefore,  appears  to  us  unhap})ily  chosen.  If  the 
author  could  have  condensed  this  huge  oetavo  into  a  moderate 
duodecimo  volume  of  distinct  essays,  he  might  have  produced  a 
less  ambitious  work,  but  a  far  more  readable  and^  useful  one. 

As  it  is,  what  is  really  valuable  in  the  book  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked  in  the  cloud  of  words  iu  which  it  is  enveloped. 
The  style  is  diffuse  in  the  extreme  :  often  running  into  a  tumid 
grandiloquence,  that  reminds  one  of  a  schoolboy^s  prize  essay. 
But  for  the  title  page,  we  should  from  the  style  have  imagined 
the  book  to  be  from  the  pen  of  some  youthful  preacher,  more 
accustomed  to  extemporaneous  declamation  than  to  severe 
thought,  or  to  the  study  of  the  best  authors.  The  introduction 
is  an  essay  on  just  such  a  theme  as  is  commonly  selected  to 
exercise  the  unliedged  powers  of  juvenile  rhetoricians  : — ‘  The 
luflucnce  which  the  general  pursuit  of  Knowledge  appears  cal¬ 
culated  to  exert  on  the  Character  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Welfare  of  Society.’  On  the  first  page,  we  have  of  course  an 
allusion  to  Bacon ;  on  the  second,  the  weighty  a[)horism,  that 
‘it  is  also  true  that  life  is  short  while  the  course  of  the  essay 
is  garnished,  after  tlie  approved  fashion  of  theme-writing,  with 
such  choice  and  scholar  like  quotations  as,  ‘  a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing,'  ‘  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  bo 
wise;’  and  even  our  old  friend  ‘Ingcnuas  didicissc  lidcliter 
artes,'  etc.,  translated  at  full  lengtii  in  the  text,  and  the  original 
given  iu  the  margin.  If  fiueney  in  expatiating  on  truisms  be 
eloquence,  and  skill  in  diluting  sense  with  words  be  a  sign  of 
genius,  the  learned  author  has  established  claims  to  both, 
seldom  rivalled.  Let  our  readers  take  one  or  two  additional 
specimens.  The  author  is  discussing  the  abstruse  position,  that 
‘  punishment  is  not  infliety'd  where  reason  is  incapable  of  ex¬ 
ercising  its  control.'  After  illustrating  his  ])oint  from  ‘the 
child  wreaking  its  little  passing  vengeance  on  the  chair  or  table,' 
or,  ‘  applying  more  calm  chastisement  to  the  picture,  or  the  doll,' 
he  proceeds  iu  a  more  exalted  strain  : — 

*  But  when  we  contemplate  the  inflated  and  frantic  Xerxes  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  Kast,  ordering  the  infliction  of  so  many  lashes  upon 
the  Hellespont  as  a  rebel,  who  had  the  insufferable  daring  to  disturb 
the  arrangements  of  his  master’s  mighty  armament ;  we  not  only  laugh 
at  the  folly  and  complete  futility  of  such  an  act,  but  w'e  are  astonished 
at  the  effect  of  flattery  and  despotic  power,  in  paralysing  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding  so  completely,  and  in  strengthening  the  vindictive  and 
malignant  passions  to  a  degree  that  is  destructive  of  all  sense  and  reason.' 
— p.  172. 

Here  follows  a  sentence,  a  page  long,  on  the  folly  of  tyrants 
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in  inflicting  indignities  on  the  dead  bodies  of  martyrs,  etc., 
seeing,  that  ‘iVi  such  cases  punishment  and  siiffering  are  com- 
pletely  out  of  the  (ptestionJ  Lest  this  should  be  considered  a 
dubious  point  however,  the  autiior  adds,  ‘  we  arc  perfectly  con¬ 
scious  that  I  he  viialhj  susceptible,  alone  can  feel  a  pang,  as  well  as 
experience  a  transport*  Tlie  following  is  a  choice  spcciineu  of 
the  similes  wliich  abundantly  adorn  the  work  : — 

*  As  the  element  of  heat,  by  its  effect  upon  the  chemical  fluid  in  which 
the  character  had  been  traced,  brings  out  into  distinct  and  legible  forms, 
what  before  had  lain  concealed  in  the  colourless  uniformity  of  a  blank ; 
§0  the  commingling  glow  of  expanding  faculties,  actuated  and  controlled 
bv  social  and  circumstantial  influences,  calls  out  and  gradually  embodies 
into  unavoidable  recognition  those  moral  intimations  and  impressions, 
which  however  they  may  be  occasionally  perverted  and  misconstrued, 
are  felt  to  be  us  true  as  nature  itself,  and  as  firm  as  the  foundations  of 
the  universe.’ — p.  317. 

On  the  preceding  page,  the  author  tells  us  that  he  will  not 
attempt  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  innate  practical  principles, 

*  whicli  Locke  V'as  at  so  much  pains  to  explode*  ]lut  in  the 
breath,  he  not  only  docs  the  very  thing  which  he  says  he  will 
not  do;  but  in  the  following  alarming  string  of  comparisons,  he 
sets  forth  the  processes  to  which  these  innate  principles  may 
be  subjected  without  being  destroyed. 

'Thevmavbc  distorted,  indeed,  from  their  orijrinal  bcaiincr,  thev 
may  be  corroded  by  an  ungenial  atmosphere,  they  may  be  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  thick  layers  of  surrounding  corruption,  they  mav  be  deluged 
by  the  overflowing  tide  of  headlong  and  ungovernable  passions ;  hut 
amidst  all  this  disorder  of  functions  and  dislocation  of  parts,  their  elements 
will  be  found,  if  we  may  so  sjieak,  among  the  lower  strata  of  the  mental 
system,  like  a  monumental  pillar  buried  in  some  destructive  convulsion 
of  nature  beneath  a  mass  of  earth  and  rubbish,  and  requiring  onlv  to  be 
cleared  and  raised  to  light,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  same  unalterable  in¬ 
scription.* 

hether  this  be  *  fancy  ’  or  ‘  imagination,’  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  decide.  e  have  marked  a  number  of  other  pas¬ 
sages,  not  less  astonishing.  Even  where  the  author  hits  upon  a 
liappy  simile,  he  takes  care  to  smother  it  with  verbiage.  Thus, 
when  he  would  compare  a  greater  or  less  proximity  of  causation 
to  the  difference  between  tiring  a  train  and  dropping  a  spark 
into  the  barrel,  he  tells  us,  '  The  dififcrcnce  is  no  other  than  that 
of  laying  a  train  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  and  that  of  im¬ 
mediately  and  directly  applying  the  igneous  spark,  ( did  our 
readers  ever  sec  an  aqueous  spark  ?)  of  which  combustion,  in 
either  case,  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result.’  lUit  wc  for¬ 
bear ;  and  content  ourselves  with  seriously  recommending  that 
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if  another  edition  of  the  work  should  ever  be  called  for,  the 
author  should  strike  out  on  an  average  two  words  from  every 
three,  and  at  least  half  the  similes,  and  then  study  how  the 
remainder  might  be  expressed  in  the  most  condensed  form. 

\Vc  wish  we  could  have  noticed  in  a  dillcrent  strain,  a  work 
which  contains  many  sensible  and  some  valuable  remarks,  and 
which  displays  throughout  a  pious  and  Christian  spirit.  But  wo 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  metaphysical  student,  if  we 
induced  him  to  spend  on  such  a  work  the  hours  that  might 
be  given  to  Aristotle  or  Locke.  We  should  also  deem  our¬ 
selves  wanting  in  a  very  serious  duty,  as  reviewers,  if  we  did 
not  do  our  best  to  warn  young  writers  against  mistaking  vague¬ 
ness  for  abstruseness,  fluency  for  fertility,  or  verbosity  and 
bombast  for  eloquence  and  flue  writing. 


Art.  VI. — *  The  very  Joyous,  Pleasant,  and  Refreshing  History  of  the 
Feats,  Exploits,  Triumphs^  and  Atchievements  of  the  Good  Knight,  with^ 
out  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  de  Bayard*  Set  forth 
in  English,  by  Edward  Cockburn  Kindersley.  London  :  Imprinted 
for  Longman  and  Co. 

With  the  fame  of  the  gentle  knight,  ‘  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche/ 
Pierre  du  Tcrrail,  Lord  de  Bayard,  we  have  all  been  familiar 
from  infancy,  although  a  detailed  account  of  his  prowess  is  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  met  with.  The  quaintly  titled,  and  quaintly  im¬ 
printed  ’  volume  before  us,  supplies  this  deflcicncy  from  a  very 
ntcrcsting  source, — the  Memoir  published  in  1527,  three  years 
after  his  death,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
his  secretary,  who  designates  himself  simply  as  *  le  logal  senn- 
tear*  Of  this  characteristic  Memoir,  Mr.  Kindersley  lias  given 
ns  a  condensed  translation,  in  w  hich  he  has  '  endeavoured  to 
preserve,^  and  we  think  very  successfully,  ‘  something  of  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  the  old  chronicle.^ 

The  value,  and  occasional  hi  torical  importance,  of  these  small 
contemporary  memoirs,  are  in  the  present  day  acknowledged ; 
and  as  a  picture  of  that  unsettled  transition  period,  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  of  the  knightly  character  of 
one,  who,  in  the  decline  of  chivalry  exhibited  the  qualities  which 
belonged  to  its  brightest  period,  as  well  as  in  those  minute 
touches,  which  place  the  social  life  of  the  age  before  us,  this  work 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  As  a  drawing-room  book,  however, 
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—which,  from  its  expensive^' };ettiug-iip^  we  presume  Mr.  Kin- 
dcrslcy  intended, — we  can*  scarcely  admire  it.  The  record  of 
battles,  sieges,  and  single  combats,  is  too  unrelieved  by  more 
pleasant  matter,  to  render  it  a  volume  one  would  wish  to  take 
up,  to  beguile  an  unoccupied  hour. 

Our  hero,  llayard,  was  descended,  not  only  from  an  ancient, 
but  emphatically  a  fighting  family.  Ilis  great  great  grand¬ 
father  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  his  great  grand- 
father  was  slain  at  Agincourt,  ‘  his  grandfather  was  left  on  the 
field  of  Montlhery,  with  six  mortal  wounds,  not  to  speak  of  lesser 
ones;  and  at  the  battle  of  Guignegaste,  his  father  was  so  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  leave  his 
house,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.'  It  was,  therefore, 
with  great  delight,  that  the  old  man  found  one,  among  his  four 
sons,  who  was  willing  to  follow'  the  career  of  arms,  and  at  little 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  Pierre,  under  the  protection  of 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  was  placed  at  Chambery  as  page  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Ilis  ‘witching  horsemanship  '  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  king  of  France,  and  he  was  transferreil  to 
his  service,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  squirehood,  by  bear¬ 
ing  a  gallant  ])art  in  a  passage  of  arms  iigainst  master  Claude 
dc  Vaudray.  Never  was  youth  more  beloved  than  he,  ‘  for  if 
any  of  his  companions  lost  his  horse,  he  remounted  him  ;  if  he 
liad  a  crown  in  his  purse,  every  one  shared  it,'  w  hile,  ‘  young  as 
he  wa«,  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  rose,  was  to  say  his 
prayers.'  When  King  Charles  viii.  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  ‘and  brought  the  pope  to  reason,’  Bayard  accompanied 
him,  and  to  us,  one  of  the  most  curio\is  parts  of  the  Memoir,  is 
that  which  details  the  wars  of  France  with  the  Holy  Sec,  and 
the  almost  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Pope  Julius  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  writer,  albeit  he  professes  himself  .a  good  catholic. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  extract : — 


'  IKe  Pope  arrived  by  slow  marches  at  a  large  village  called  Saint 
Felix,  Wtween  Concordia  and  Mirandola  Thence  he  sent  to  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Mirandola,  then  a  widow*,  to  deliver  up  her  town  to  him ;  hut 
she,  who  was  daughter  of  Jean  Jacques  of  Trevulce,  and  had  the  courage 
of  her  father,  was  devoted  to  the  French  interests,  and  would  rather 
have  died.  She  returned  for  answer,  that  the  tow’n  w’as  her  ONvn,  and 
that  hy  God  s  help  she  would  defend  it  against  all  w’ho  attempted  to 
take  it  from  her.  Tlie  Pope  was  very  angry,  and  sw’ore  hy  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  I’aul  that  he  would  have  it  hv  fair  means  or  hy  force,  and 

ordered  his  nephew,  the  Duke  d’Urhino,  his  captain -ercneral,  to  go  and 
lay  scige  to  it.  i  t. 

Ibc  good  Knight,  who  never  s|)ared  his  monev  to  have  good  in¬ 
telligence  from  his  spies,  was  informed  hy  them  that  the  Pope  w’ould 
leave  Saint  lelix  the  next  day,  with  his  cardinals,  bishops  and  pro- 
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thonotaries,  escorted  by  a  hundred  horse,  to  join  his  camp  before  Mi- 
randola,  and  he  immediately  formed  a  plan  for  seizin"  the  Pope  and  all 
his  cardinals,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Duke  and  the  lord  de  Mon- 
toison. 

‘  From  Saint  Felix  to  Mirandola  the  distance  was  six  gjood  miles, 
and  on  the  road  were  many  fine  palaces,  which  had  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  war.  Durin"  the  night,  the  good  Knight  placed  himself 
in  ambush  in  one  of  these,  with  a  hundred  picked  men-at-arms,  having 
requested  the  Duke  and  the  lord  de  Montoison  to  pass  the  bridge  in  the 
morning  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  and  wait  for  him  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  Ferrara,  to  receive  him  in  case  of  any  mishap  or  his 
being  pursued. 

‘  The  Pope,  who  was  an  early  riser,  got  into  his  litter  at  daybreak  to 
go  straight  to  his  camp,  and  was  preceded  by  his  prothonotaries,  clerks, 
and  officers  of  all  sorts,  to  prepare  his  quarters.  When  the  good  Knight 
heard  them  approach,  he  quitted  his  ambush  and  charged  them.  They, 
terrified,  turned  about,  and  giving  their  horses  the  rein,  fled  full  gallop, 
crying,  Alarm !  Alarm  !  liut  this  would  not  luwc  served,  and  the 
Pope,  his  cardinals,  and  bishops  w'ould  have  been  taken,  hut  for  an  ac¬ 
cident  very  fortunate  for  the  holy  father,  hut  most  unlucky  for  the  good 
Knight.  It  was  this  ;  that  the  Pope  in  his  litter  had  not  gone  a  cannon- 
shot  from  Saint  Felix,  when  there  fell  such  a  snow-storm  as  had  not 
been  seen  for  a  century,  so  thick  that  they  could  not  see  one  another. 
The  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  was  then  the  Pope’s  prime  minister,  said  to 
him  ;  ‘  Holy  father,  it  is  impossible  to  cross  the  country  whilst  this  lasts; 
it  is  necessary  and  your  duty  to  return  ;  ’  to  which  the  Pope  assented  ; 
and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  as  the  fugitives  were  returning,  and  the 
good  Knight  s])urring  in  pursuit,  just  as  he  arrived  at  Saint  Felix,  the 
Pope  was  entering  the  castle,  who,  hearing  the  cry,  was  so  frightened, 
that  he  leaped  from  his  litter  without  assistance,  and  himself  helped  to 
raise  the  drawbridge ;  which  was  done  like  a  man  who  had  his  senses 
about  him,  for  had  he  tarried  the  saving  of  a  pater  noster,  he  had  been 
caught.’— pp.  1*24—127. 

*  The  good  knight  was  much  chagrined  at  his  failure/  naVvely 
remarks  the  writer,  nor,  although  he  tells  ns  that  '  the  pope  was 
Jill  djiy  in  a  fever  from  the  fright  he  had  liad/  does  he  express 
any  sorrow.  The  hold  which  the  papacy  had  on  meiPs  minds, 
must  hjive  been  greatly  weakened,  for  a  writer,  acknowledging 
himself  a  member  of  the  Homan  church,  thus  to  express  him¬ 
self.  It  was  jit  the  capture  of  Brescia,  tluit  the  incident  most 
gcncrallv  told  in  illustration  of  Bavard’s  libenditv  took  pljicc. 
1  he  narrative  ^ivcii  here  is  cxtremclv  characteristic,  and  well 
told.  He  was  carried,  dangerously  wounded,  after  the  capture 
of  the  city,  ‘  to  the  Jibodc  of  a  rich  gentleman,  whose  wife  re- 
niaincd  with  no  other  protection  than  our  Lord^s,  with  two  lovely 
daughters,  who  were  conccjilcd  in  a  loft  under  some  hay.^ 

*  The  lady  of  the  house  conducted  him  into  a  handsome  chamber,  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  besought  him  to  save  the 
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honour  and  the  lives  of  herself  and  her  two  young  g'irls,  who  were  just 
of  inarriageahle  vears.  The  good  Knight,  who  never  entertained  a 
wicked  thought,  replied.  *  Madam.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  recover 
from  mv  wound ;  but  whilst  1  live,  no  insult  shall  he  offered  to  you  or 
your  daughters  ;  only  keep  them  out  of  sight.  And  I  assure  you  that 
you  have  here  a  gentleman  who  will  not  plunder  you,  but  shew  you  any 
courtesy  in  his  power.’  He  then  prayed  her  to  send  for  a  surgeon 
quicklv',  to  dress  his  wound.  She  went  herself  with  one  of  the  archers 
to  seek  him,  for  he  lived  but  two  doors  off.  W'hen  he  came  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  wound,  which  was  deep  and  wide ;  and  having  extracted  the 
iron,  which  was  a  most  painful  operation,  he  assured  the  good  Knight 
that  it  was  not  dangerous.  At  the  second  dressing  came  the  surgeen  of 
the  Duke  dc  Nemours,  who  afterwards  attended  him,  and  treated  him 
so  skilfully,  that  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  ready  to  mount  on  horse¬ 
back.  '  ♦  •  *  ♦'  * 

*  llie  lady  of  the  house,  who  always  deemed  herself,  together  with 
her  husband  and  daughters,  his  prisoners,  and  that  all  her  moveables 
were  his,  (for  that  had  been  the  practice  of  the  French  in  other  houses, 
ns  she  well  knew,)  considered  that  if  he  were  disposed  to  treat  them 
with  rigour,  he  might  mulct  them  in  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crowns. 
She  therefore  determined  to  make  him  some  handsome  present,  ])cr- 
suaded,  from  her  knowledge  of  his  character  and  gentle  heart,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  content  therewith. 

*  The  morning  of  the  day  of  his  departure,  she  entered  his  room  with 
one  of  her  servants  carrying  a  small  steel  casket,  and  found  him  re- 
]M)sing  in  a  chair,  after  having  walked  a  good  deal  to  exercise  his  leg. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  but  he  immediately  raised  her,  and  would 
not  suffer  her  to  speak  a  word  till  she  was  seated  by  him  ;  and  then  she 
commenced  thus  ;  ‘My  lord,  God  has  been  gracious  to  me  in  sending 
you  to  this  house  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  my 
husband,  myself,  and  my  two  daughters,  together  with  their  honour, 
which  they  hold  more  dear.  And  moreover,  from  none  of  your  peojde 
have  1  experienced  the  slightest  insult,  but  on  the  contrary  all  courtesy.’ 
•  •  *  She  then  took  the  box  from  the  servant,  and  opened  it  before  the 
gootl  Knight,  who  saw  it  was  full  of  shining  ducats.  He,  who  never  in 
his  litc  cared  for  money,  began  to  laugh,  and  asked  her  how’  many  there 
were  in  the  box.  The  poor  woman,  fearing  he  w’as  angry  at  seeing  so 
little,  said  *  My  lord,  there  are  but  two  thousand,  live  hundred  ducats ; 
but  if  you  arc  not  content,  we  will  find  more.*  *  By  mv  faith,  madam,’ 
replied  he,  '  were  you  to  give  me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  you 
would  not  confer  on  me  what  I  should  prize  so  much  as  the  good  cheer 
I  have  enjoyed  here,  and  the  attentions  vou  have  shewn  me  ;  and  I 
assure  you,  that  wherever  I  may  be,  vou  will  have,  whilst  God  spares 
my  life,  a  gentleman  at  your  command.  For  vour  ducats,  T  thank  you, 
but^  will  none  of  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  he  saw  her  so  resolute,  he  said, 

NN  ell.  Madam.  I  accept  it  for  love  of  vou  ;  but  seek  me  your  two 
daughters,  for  1  must  bid  them  adieu.*  The  poor  woman,  who  deemed 
herself  in  paradise  at  her  present  being  accepted,  went  to  find  her 
daughters.  They  were  handsome,  good,  and  wef,  educated,  and  had 
much  l>cguiled  the  tediousness  of  the  good  Knight*s  illness,  as  they  could 
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wng  well,  play  the  lute  and  spinctte,  and  work  cleverly  with  the  needle. 
They  w’ere  brought  before  the  good  Knight,  who,  while  they  had  been 
arninging  their  dress,  had  divided  the  ducats  into  three  parts  ;  in  two, 
a  thousand  each,  and  in  the  third,  five  hundred.  When  they  arrived, 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  but  he  forthwith  raised  them,  and  the  eldest 
said,  ‘  My  lord,  we  two  poor  maidens,  whom  you  have  honoured  by  pro¬ 
tecting  us  from  all  injury,  are  come  to  take  leave  of  you,  humbly  thank¬ 
ing  you  for  the  favour  you  have  shewn  us,  for  which,  having  nothing 
else  in  our  power,  we  shall  never  cease  to  pray  God  for  you.’ 

*  The  good  Knight,  almost  moved  to  tears  at  seeing  so  much  sweetness 
and  humility  in  these  two  lovely  girls,  replied,  *  Young  ladies,  you  are 
doing  what  I  ought  to  do ;  vsrhich  is  to  thank  you  for  your  good  com¬ 
pany,  for  which  I  am  much  bounden  to  you.  You  know  that  soldiers 
do  not  carry  about  handsome  presents  for  ladies,  and  it  grieves  me 
much  not  to  be  so  provided.  Your  lady  mother  here  has  given  me  two 
thousand,  five  hundred  ducats,  which  you  sec  on  this  table.  I  present 
each  of  you  with  a  thousand  as  a  wedding  present ;  and  in  return  I  only 
ask  you  to  be  pleased  to  pray  God  for  me.’  He  put  the  ducats  in  their 
aprons  whether  they  would  or  no  ;  and  then  addressing  his  hostess,  he 
said,  *  Madam,  I  will  take  these  five  hundred  ducats  for  myself,  to  ap¬ 
portion  them  amongst  the  poor  religious  houses  which  have  been  pil¬ 
laged  ;  and  request  you  to  undertake  the  charge,  as  you  will  best  know 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  And  so  1  take  mv  leave  of  you.’ — pp.  158 
-167. 

There  arc  many  minute  traits  in  this  Memoir  which  arc  curious. 
Wc  arc  told,  for  instance,  that  the  French  began  to  suffer  for 
want  of  provisions,  *  for  the  Venetians  had  cut  off  their  supplies 
of  bread,  and  wine,  so  they  were  forced  to  subsist  on  flesh,  Jind 
cheese.^  How  unchanged  arc  national  tastes  as  to  diet.  Hut 
how  changed  are  mealtimes.  ^In  the  montli  of  October,^  says 
the  writer,  ‘  the  king  (Louis  xii,)  reluctantly  espoused  the  Lady 
Mary,  sister  of  the  King  of  F]ngland;  and  after  that  the  Queen 
Mary  had  made  her  entry  into  Paris,  which  was  in  great  state, 
and  that  many  jousts  and  touriiays,  w  hich  lasted  six  weeks,  were 
over,  the  good  king,  who,  for  his  wife^s  sake  had  changed  his 
whole  manner  of  living,  (for  whereas  he  was  wont  to  dine  at 
eight  o'clock,  he  was  obliged  to  dine  at  mid-day  :  and  whereas 
he  was  wont  to  go  to  bed  at  six  iu  the  evening,  he  now  often 
did  not  retire  till  midnight,)  fell  sick  and  died.’  This  queen 
was  the  beautiful  sister  of  Henry  viii,  whose  strong  attachment 
to  Charles  Brandon,  and  hurried  marriage,  forms  so  romantic 
an  episode  in  the  gloomy  historv  of  her  brother's  reign.  Fran¬ 
cis  the  first,  ‘the  handsomest  prince  of  his  day,'  succeeded,  and 
Bayard  soon  rose  high  in  his  favour,  even  to  the  king  request¬ 
ing  knighthood  at  his  hands.  This  was  after  his  victory  over 
the  Sw'iss. 

*  As  by  the  rules  of  chivalry  a  knight  only  could  confer  knighthood. 
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the  Kincj,  before  makinsf  the  others,  sent  for  the  lord  de  Bayard,  and 
informed  him,  that  he  desired  to  be  knighted  by  him  as  the  knight  of 
greatest  renown  for  his  feats  of  arms  on  foot  and  on  horseback  in  divers 
battles,  as  Brescia,  Padua,  and  Ravenna.  *  Sire,*  answered  the  good 
Knight,  *  he  who  is  crowned,  consecrated,  and  anointed  with  the  oil  sent 
from  heaven,  and  is  king  of  so  noble  a  kingdom,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church,  is  a  knight  above  all  other  knights.*  ‘  Come,  Bayard,*  said  the 
King,  *  dispatch.  Allege  me  not  laws  and  canons ;  but  obey  my  will 
and  command,  if  you  would  l)e  of  the  number  of  my  good  servants  and 
subjects.*  *  Certes,  Sire,*  replied  he,  *  I  will  do  it  not  once,  but  a 
hundred  times  at  vour  command.’  He  then  took  his  sword,  and  laving 
it  on  the  King’s  shoulder,  said,  *  Sire,  may  you  be  as  renowned  as  Ro¬ 
land  or  Oliver,  Godfrey  or  Baldwin  his  brother ;  and  God  grant  you 
may  never  turn  your  back  in  war.*  Then  in  merry  manner  he  held  up 
his  sword,  and  addressed  it  aloud :  *  Most  fortunate  art  thou  to  have 
this  day  conferred  knighthood  on  so  distinguished  and  puissant  a  king. 
Certes,  my  good  sword,  I  shall  keep  thee  as  a  sacred  relic,  honoured 
above  all  others ;  and  will  never  use  thee  but  against  Turks,  Saracens, 
or  Moors  ;*  and  so  he  returned  it  to  its  scabbard.* — pp.  214,  215. 

At  length,  after  the  recital  of  many  deeds  of  kindness  and 
prowess,  >ve  come  to  the  chapter,  ‘  how  the  good  knight  in  a 
rt'lrcat  which  took  place  in  Italy,  was  killed  by  an  artillery  shot,’ 
and  this  is  the  closing  scene. 

•lie  continuetl  to  live  for  two  or  three  hours;  the  enemy  having 
stretched  a  handsome  tent  over  him,  and  laid  him  on  a  camp-bed.  A 
priest  was  brought,  to  whom  he  devoutly  confessed  himself  in  these  very 
words ;  ‘  My  God,  1  am  well  assured  that  Thou  art  alwavs  ready  to 
have  mercy  and  to  forgive  him  who  turns  to  Thee  with  all  his  heart, 
however  great  may  have  been  his  sins.  Alas !  my  God,  Creator,  and 
Redeemer,  1  have  grievously  offended  Thee  during  my  life,  for  which  I 
am  heartily  sorry.  I  know  well  that  a  thousand  years  of  penance  in  the 
.  desert,  on  bread  and  water,  were  insutheient  to  gain  me  entrance  into 
Thy  kingdom  of  Paradise,  unless  Thou  wert  pleased  of  Thv  great  and 
infinite  goodness  to  receive  me  ;  for  no  creature  in  this  world  can  merit 
fuch  high  favor.  My  Father  and  Saviour!  I  beseech  Thee  not  to  look 
upon  the  faults  I  have  committed,  and  that  I  may  experience  Thy  great 
mercy  rather  than  the  rigour  of  Tlw  justice.*  And  with  these  words  he 
yicldetl  his  soul  to  God.* — pp.  232,  233. 

The  reader  we  think  must  he  struck  with  the  peculiarly  /)ro- 
ifstani  character  of  this  simple  prayer.  Thus  died  fit  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  in  the  year  152 1,  ‘the  good  knight  without  fear 
or  reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  de  Bayard.’ 


Art.  VII. — Spiritual  Heroes;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Puritans;  their 
Character^  and  Times.  By  John  Stoughton.  London:  Jackson 
and  Walford. 

Hero-worship  is  dying  out.  It  has  Imd  its  day,  and  is  now 
giving  place  to  a  purer  and  nobler  faith.  During  many  centu¬ 
ries  it  has  been  dominant  throughout  the  world.  It  has  reigned 
everywhere,  and  found  its  votaries  amongst  all  classes,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  rude.  From  times  imme¬ 
morial  it  has  been  the  universal  faith  of  mankind ;  and  the  few 
— alas,  that  their  numbers  were  so  small  ! — who  dissented  from 
its  worship  and  exposed  its  folly,  have  been  deemed  the  weakest 
and  most  contemptible  of  mortals.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
actual,  not  the  ideal,  hero-worship ;  that  which  has  been,  not 
that  which  might  be ;  a  thing  of  fact  and  reality,  not  of  poetry 
or  hope.  Carlyle  tells  us,  and  his  words,  properly  understoo(l, 
arc  correct,  that  ‘  hero-worship  never  dies,  nor  can  die.'  There 
is  a  true,  a  noble,  a  divine  veneration,  as  ^^ell  as  a  false, 
perishable  one,  and  the  mischief  is,  that  the  glowing  language 
of  the  poet-philosopher,  which  is  true  of  the  former  oidy,  is  often 
applied  to  the  latter.  The  gods  whom  men  have  worshipped 
have  commonlv  been  idols,  mere  creatures  of  the  earth.  Tlie 
warrior  who  has  triumphed  in  wliolcsale  slaughter,  the  statesman 
who  has  successfully  intrigued  for  })owcr,  the  man  who  has 
adopted  the  passions  of  Jin  age,  and  reduced  them  to  system, 
and  given  them  a  permanent  shape, — these  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  the  idols  at  whose  shrine  men  have  bowed,  and  on 
whom  historians  and  poets,  novelists,  and  even  philosophers, 
have  waited  as  offieiating  priests.  The  history  of  man  has  been 
a  lamentable  exhibition  of  credulity  and  folly.  What  is  sterling 
and  real  has  been  passed  over  in  contempt,  while  the  ^  garnitures 
and  semblances '  have  awakened  admiration  and  commanded 
worship.  The  '  realities  and  sincerities '  of  which  Carlyle  speaks, 
however  worthy  of  veneration,  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  been 
subjected  to  temporary  eclipse.  Failing  in  the  present,  they 
have  looked  to  the  future  for  their  reward,  Jind  that  future  has 
often  been  long  deferred  and  of  slow  approach. 

The  history  of  puritanism  furnishes  an  illustration.  Men 
may  censure  it  as  they  please,  but  ‘it  wjis  a  genuine  thing;  for 
nature  has  adopted  it,  and  it  has  grown,  and  grows.'  We  arc 
only  just  beginning  to  realize  its  truthfulness.  Men’s  eyes  are 
opening  to  its  genuine  traits.  They  sec  that  its  roughness, 
its  austerity,  its  dogmatism,  are  but  the  casket  in  which  a 
precious  jewel  was  enclosed.  A  mighty  revolution  is  taking  place 
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in  men’s  thonj^hts  and  judgments  concerning  it,  and  those  w  ho 
are  wise  will  prepare  themselves  for  a  eorresponding  change  in 
men’s  eonduct.  The  one  will  inevitably  follow  the  other.  No 
earthly  power  can  prevent  it.  A  bright  mirror  has  been  iiu- 
veiled,  and,  as  men  gaze  upon  it,  they  will  sec  the  forms  of 
living  truth,  and  be  changed  into  the  same  image.  For  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  pnritanism  has  been  descried  as  a  vile  leprosy. 
It  is  now  in  a  transition  state,  and,  ere  long,  its  radical  element, 
assmiated  with  the  milder  and  more  tolerant  spirit  of  the  present 
age,  will  become  the  ruling  pow  er  of  our  country. 

With  these  views,  we  cordially  welcome  every  contribution  to 
puritan  history.  They  hasten  on  the  progress  of  the  public 
mind,  correct  its  misconceptions,  remove  its  prejudices,  and 
familiarise  it  with  forms  of  truth  from  which  it  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  recoil.  This  history  cannot  be  too  deeply  ])on- 
dered.  As  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  remarks,  ‘  From 
the  beginning,  puritanism  has  been  the  soul  of  English  protest - 
autism,  and  therefore  its  history  deserves  to  be  diligently  studied, 
and  its  spirit  gratefully  revered,  by  all  who  really  value  the 
cause  of  the  llcformation.’  The  first  title  of  this  volume  is  not 
quite  to  our  nnnd.  We  dislike  the  whole  class  to  which  it 
belongs ;  but  this  is  matter  of  taste,  on  w  hich  authors  w  ill 
have,  and  arc  perhaps  entitled  to  have,  their  preferences.  Mr 
Stoughton’s  design  is  not  to  furnish  a  history  of  the  puritans. 

*  He  would  venture  only,*  he  tells  us,  *  on  a  fevv  sketches  of  their 
character  and  times,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  illustrate  their  spiritual  he¬ 
roism.  *  •  *  In  executing  his  task,  he  has  attempted  tlie  painting 
rather  than  the  scvlpturc  of  history,  not  confining  himself  to  the  ex- 
hihition  of  groups  in  bold  relief,  or  in  forms  of  statuary,  but  aiming  to 
represent  alike  tbe  men  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  combining 
them  as  in  a  picture — tbe  former  constituting  the  leading  figures,  the 
latter  the  background  of  tbe  composition.  Guizot  speaks  of  the 
anatomy,  the  physiology,  and  the  physiognomy  of  history — very  im¬ 
portant  distinctions  for  the  historian  to  remember.  It  is  thfit  branch 
of  the  pictorial  art  of  history  which  represents  the  last  of  these,  that  the 
Author  ventures  to  attempt.  He  would  fain  paint  his  heroes  as  living 
men,  their  souls  beaming  in  their  countenances,  and  vividly  transfer  to 
others  the  deep  impressions  which  they  have  made  upon  his  own  mind.’ 
—  Preface,  p.  vi. 

The  object  here  avowed  is  most  admirable ;  but  wc  doubt 
whether  the  author,  in  adopting  it,  has  fairly  cousulttd  the 
character  of  his  own  mind.  His  style  is  wanting  in  the 
brilliancy,  and  point,  and  condensation,  which  it  requires.  His 
intellect,  also,  is  deficient  in  graphic  power.  He  does  not  paint 
to  the  life.  His  canvass  docs  not  beam  with  intelligence.  His 
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licrocs  do  not  look  ont  upon  us  with  the  glow  and  freshness  of 
the  hour — the  passions,  or  the  purpose,  whieh  then  moved  their 
inner  soul.  His  scenes  are  characterized  hy  prettiness  ratiier 
than  power,  juid  fail  thircfore  to  stir  the  depths  of  the  heart.  His 
sketcljcs  of  individuals  arc  also  wanting  iii  those  minuter  and 
more  distinctive  traits  which  give  certainty  to  a  likeness.  We 
look  in  vain  for  the  slight,  rapid,  and  electrie  touches  which 
specially  mark  the  genius  of  an  artist,  and  give  expression  to 
his  portraits.  Mr.  Stoughton  himself  aj)pears  to  have  felt  this 
(Icficiency,  and,  apprehensive  that  his  readers  might  not  other¬ 
wise  identify  his  sketches,  has  sup|)lied  us  with  the  names  of 
several.  Locke,  Penn,  South,  and  Howe,  may  be  mentioned  as 
instances.  Such  supj)lemcntal  information,  like  the  notes  to 
some  modern  poems’,  rellccts  cither  on  the  author  or  his  readers. 
They  betoken  feebleness  and  inadequacy  of  expression  on  his 
j)art,  or  a  discreditable  want  of  apprehension  on  theirs.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood  in  these  remarks.  They  ])ertain  only 
to  the  form,  not  to  the  substance,  of  this  volume.  The  book  is 
a  good  book,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency,  and  will  prove 
useful  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  Critical  justice  requires  us  to 
point  out  w  hat  we  deem  a  failure  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
and,  having  done  so,  we  proceed  with  much  more  pleasure  to 
notice  its  excellencies.  The  value  of  the  w  ork  is  .as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  puritan  and  nonconformist  history.  In  this  char.aetcr 
it  sustains  a  very  creditable  position,  and  wall  answer  a  useful 
purpose.  It  is  well  adapted  to  .attr.act  young  people  to  the 
study  of  our  ecclesiastical  records,  and  to  convey  to  them  a 
general  conception  of  the  chanacter  .and  sufferings  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Such  a  hook  w\as  needed,  and  the  spirit  in  which  this 
has  been  composed  is  at  once  truthful  .and  c.atholic,  free  alike 
from  bigotry  and  l.atitudinari.anism.  The  author  writes  like  a 
man  who  has  thought  out  and  who  values  his  own  convictions, 
but  who  never  permits  them  to  render  him  insensible  to  the 
excellencies  of  others,  or  to  sanction  the  intolerance  with  which 
some  have  sought  to  enforce  his  views.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  thirteen  chapters,  the  titles  of  which  will  convey  the  best 
idea  of  its  character.  They  arc  as  follows: — ‘The  Islington 
Congreg.atiou. — The  Three  Martyrs. —  Pilgrim  Fathers. — The 
Church  in  Southwark. — The  Hr.avc  Lord  Brooke. — The  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.  —  Oxford  under  Owen.  —  East  Anglian 
Churches. — Bl.ack  Bartholomew’. — The  Plague  Year. — Tolerance 
and  Persecution. —The  Three  Death-beds. — The  Three  Graves.' 

The  first  of  these  ch.aptcrs  relates  to  the  time  of  M.ary,  when 
])opery  occupied  the  high  places,  and  the  morose  temper  and 
gloomy  bigotry  of  tlie  queen  was  successfully  managed,  for 
priestly  purposes,  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  It  was  a  woful 
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time  for  Engjlnud.  Its  manhood  and  its  virtue  were  fiercely 
assailed  in  tl»e  name  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Churcli,  and  for  a 
time  they  appeared  to  quail.  The  exterior  of  popery  was  res- 
tored  ;  and  those  who  looked  only  on  the  surface, — the  church 
processions,  the  splendid  ritual,  parliamentary  statutes  and  con¬ 
vocation  debates,  the  tires  of  Sinithfield,  and  the  quietude  of 
the  people,  may  be  excused  in  sui)posin‘::  that  popery  was 
permanently  restored.  ‘  Kcligion,'  said  the  Venetian  ambassador 
ill  w  riting  home,  *  though  apparently  thriving  in  this  country, 

is,  I  apprehend,  in  some  degree  the  offspring  of  dissimulation, 
(icncrally  speaking,  your  Serene  Highness  may  rest  assured, 
that  with*  the  Englisli  the  example  and  authority  of  the  sovereign 
is  eveiy’thing,  and  religion  is  only  so  far  valued  as  it  inculcates 
the  duty  due  from  the  subject  to  the  prince.  They  love  as  he 
loves ;  believe  as  he  believes.  Thev  would  be  full  as  zealous 
followers  of  the  Mahometan  and  Jewish  religions,  did  the  king 
prefer  either.’  Such  was  the  language  of  an  Italian  respecting 
our  country,  and  though  we  now'  smile  at  its  folly,  we  must,  in 
mere  justice,  admit  that  there  was  much  in  the  then  condition 
and  recent  history  of  our  people  to  warrant  it.  Mr.  Stoughton 
has  collected  some  interesting  traits  of  this  period,  when  the 
faithful  met  ‘  in  the  woods  of  Islington  to  feed  upon  the  truth,’ 
for  which,  however,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  volume. 
Fox  has  rendered  the  persecutions  of  this  reign  familiar  to  all 
classes,  and  we  therefore  prefer  taking  our  extracts  from  the  less 
known,  and  more  distinctively  puritan,  portions  of  the  work. 

Persecution  has  not  been  confined  to  Catholic  times,  however 
much  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some  zealots  so  to  represent 

it.  It  has  been  even  recently  practised  in  various  Protestant 
countries,  and  is  now  raging  in  districts  which  were  once 
deemed  the  refuge  of  freedom.  In  our  own  country^  a  Pro¬ 
testant  hierarchy  has  steeped  its  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  Its  mode  of  procedure  has  been  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  its  predecessor,  but  the  spirit  of  its  policy  has  been 
equally  intolerant.  It  has  wanted  the  power  of  the  papacy,  and  has 
bt'cn  curbed  by  the  more  enlightened  .and  merciful  temper  of  the 
age ;  and  hence  the  milder  form  which  its  persecutions  have  taken. 

Mr.  Stoughton’s  second  chapter  records  the  executions  of 
Barrow,  (ireenwood,  and  Penry,  and  we  recommend  its  .at¬ 
tentive  perusal  to  those  who  eulogize — and  there  arc  such — the 
tolerant  char.actcr  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  were  not 
the  only  martvrs  of  this  reign.  So  early  as  1583,  Elias  Thacker 
and  John  Coping  had  been  executed  at  Burv  St.  Edmonds,  for 
denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  queen ;  and  vast  numbers 
were  from  time  to  time  incarcerated,  many  of  whom  died  under 
their  prison  privations  and  sufferings.  Barrow  was  apprehended 
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on  the  19th  of  November,  1586,  when  engaged  in  an  errand  of 
mercy  to  some  of  his  brethren,  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
Clink.  It  was  a  Sabbath  day,  but  Whitgift  and  the  bishops, 
like  their  popish  predecessors,  thought  they  did  God  service  by 
the  extirpation  of  heretics,  and  Barrow  w  as  therefore  immediately 
arraigned  before  the  Arehbishop. 

‘  On  the  afternoon  of  that  Sabbath,*  says  our  author,  *  when  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Whitgift,  Bishop  of  Condon,  would  have 
found  some  holier  em])loyment,  Barrowe  was  brought  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  where  his  lordship  sat  in  state,  and  forlhwiili  j)roceeded  to 
examine  him.  The  plan  pursued  in  this  Commission  Court  was  not  to 
try  the  accused  on  evidence,  but  to  administer  what  was  called  the  cx^ 
officio  oath,  and  then,  by  a  train  of  inquisitorial  questionings,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  individual  criminate  himself — a  precious  piece  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  borrowed  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  sanc¬ 
tified  bv  the  proceedings  of  Bonner  and  others  under  Queen  Mary, 
barrow’e  sturdily  refused  to  be  sworn,  and  gave  the  Bishop  several 
very  short  and  tart  replies ;  u])on  which  he  was  committed  to  the 
Gate-house,  and  on  the  27th  November  following  was  brought  before 
the  High  Commissioners  at  Lambeth,  where,  he  informs  us,  ‘  he  found 
a  goodly  synod  of  bishops,  deans,  and  civilians,  beside  such  an  aj)- 
pearanceof  well-fed,  silken  priests  as  might  have  beseemed  the  Vatican.’ 
Again  he  refused  to  swear ;  again  he  wiis  committed.  On  the  24th 
March,  he  was  examined  on  his  affirmation,  without  oath.  It  appears, 
from  his  replies,  that  he  went  further  than  the  Puritans  in  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  views.’ — p.  47. 

llcyliii  and  Collier  represent  Barrow  and  Greenwood  as 
having  been  released,  on  a  proniisc  of  renonnciiig  their  obnox¬ 
ious  opinions,  but  of  this  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence,  nor 
does  it  Jiccord  w  ith  what  we  know  of  the  men,  or  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  declaration  made  bv  Barrow,  to  the  ‘  doctors  and  deans  * 
scut  to  confer  with  the  prisoners  after  their  conviction,  that 
they  *  had  been  w  ell-nigh  six  years  in  their  prisons.'  If  it  W'ere 
so,  they  were  speedily  recommitted,  as  they  had  been  several 
years  in  prison  when  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  2l8t 
of  March,  1592 — 3.  They  were  indicted  on  the  statute  of  23 
Elizabeth,  for  writing  seditious  pamphlets  and  books,  to  the 
slander  of  the  queen  and  her  government.  This  was  the  cur¬ 
rent  phraseology  of  the  day,  and  when  rendered  into  plain 
English,  simply  meant  that  they  denied  the  spiritual  supre- 
nincy  of  the  queen.  They  were  of  course  convicted,  and  when 
sentenced  to  die,  *  None  of  them,'  w  e  are  informed  by  the  then 
Attorney-General,  ^showed  any  token  of  recognition,  and  of 
their  offences,  and  prayer  of  mercy  for  the  same,  saving  Bellot 
alone.  The  others  pretended  loyalty  and  obedience  to  her 
majesty,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  all  that  they  had  maliciously 
written  and  published  against  her  majesty's  government,  to  the 
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bishops  Riul  ministers  of  the  ehureh  only.’  It  would  have  been 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  «;ovcrnment  he  served,  if  this 
functionary  had  disproved  the  averment  of  the  prisoners,  .lie 
was  well  inelined  to  do  so,  and  had  every  advantage  on  his  side. 
Hut  truth  is  truth,  whatever  intolerant  bishops  may  emiet, 
or  juries,  not  yet  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  duties,  decide. 
Henry  viii  sent  ciitholies  and  protestants  alike,  to  execution, 
under  a  charge  of  treason,  w  hose  only  olicnce  was  dissent  from 
the  royal  creed,  and  his  daughter  Klizabeth  imitated  his  hypo¬ 
crisy  while  she  trod  in  his  intolerant  steps.  Tlie  puritans  of 
whom  we  write  were  amongst  the  most  loyal  of  the  (pieen’s 
subjects,  but  as  they  could  not  pronounce  the  bishops’  shibbo¬ 
leth,  tliey  were  east  out,  as  the  ‘  refuse  and  oflscouring  of  all 
things.’  Bigotry  thirsUal  for  their  blood,  yet  was  willing  to 
compound  the  death  of  their  body  for  that  of  their  soul.  The 
day  after  their  condemnation,  Barrow  and  Greenwood  were  com¬ 
manded  to  prepare  for  execution.  Brought  forth  from  tlieir 
dungeon,  they  were  about  to  be  fastened  to  the  cart  w  hich  was 
to  convey  them  to  Tyburn,  when  a  reprieve  arrived,  and  the 
hope  of  life  rose  fresh  in  their  hearts.  This  hope,  how  ever,  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  They  would  not  forswear  their 
convictions,  and  the  human  tigers  which  pursued  them,  re¬ 
solved,  therefore,  on  their  death.  Let  the  following  brief 
account  of  what  followed,  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  under  every  form,  whether 
protestant  or  popish. 

•On  the  last  day  of  March,  1.593,  very  early  in  the  morning,  as 
Bpiing  was  breathing  its  fresh  breezes  about  the  environs  of  London, 
the  mournful  procession  of  the  death-cart,  with  the  condemned  and  the 
attendant  officers,  passed  under  the  archway  of  Newgate,  and  slowly 
ascended  Oldhum  Hill.  It  was  not  studded  with  buildings  and  crowded 
with  hustle  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  but  from  the  windows  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  gables,  which  then  stood  beside  the  road,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  looked  on  the  sad  procession,  and  pitied  the  fate  of  men  so  un¬ 
justly  treated.  As  the  train  moved  along,  persons  came  out  and  joined 
it,  to  witness  the  end,  if  not  to  sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
martyr  pair.  Hiey  enter  St.  George’s-in-the-Fields,  where  the  fresh 
grass  springing  up  after  the  winter  snows,  and  the  budding  leaves  of  the 
hedgerows,  symbols  of  life  and  mementos  of  cheerful  vouth,  bringing 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  are  rather  calculated  to  fill  with  melan¬ 
choly  feelings  the  breasts  of  the  two  condemned,  were  it  not  that  Chris¬ 
tian  hope  tells  them  of  a  rich  and  everlasting  spring-time  in  the  paradise 
of  Cfod,  soon  to  0|>en  on  their  eyes.  Tliev  reach  the  gallows-tree  at 
Tyburn,  where  the  vilest  malefactors  had  paid  the  penalty  of  thcr  offen¬ 
ces,  and  patiently  do  they  undergo,  at  the  hands  of  the  common  hang¬ 
man,  the  horrid  ceremony  of  adjusting  the  ropes  to  their  necks.  A 
large  crowd  has  by  this  time  gathered,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
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to  keep  the  tragedy  as  secret  as  possible.  They  are  permitted,  according 
to  the  common  custom  in  such  cases,  to  speak  for  a  few  moments, 
when  they  express  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  their  submission  to  the 
civil  government,  and  their  sorrow  for  any  hasty,  irreverent  expressions 
which  in  the  heat  of  controversy  may  have  escaped  their  lips.  They  de¬ 
clare  their  continued  faith  in  the  doctrines  for  which  they  are  about  to 
suffer,  and  entreat  the  people  around  them  to  embrace  those  principles 
only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  They  then 
offer  a  prayer  for  her  Majesty,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  not  for¬ 
getting  their  bitterest  enemies.  A  breathless  silence  pervades  the 
crowd,  as  every  eye  is  fixed  on  the  men  standing  beneath  the  fearful 
beam,  when  a  faint  buzz  is  heard  in  the  distance,  a  commotion  follows 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  dense  mass,  and  a  messenger,  hurrying  his  way 
through  the  opening  ranks,  speedily  approaches  tlie  place  of  death.  The 
execution  is  stayed — he  has  brought  a  reprieve  ;  the  men,  though  ready 
to  die,  feel  the  life-blood,  which  had  begun  already  to  curdle  in  their 
veins,  throbbing  afresh.  They  are  grateful  for  the  royal  mercy,  and 
bless  the  name  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  multitude  partake  in  the  sentiment, 
and  rend  the  air  with  acclamations.  They  return  through  the  green 
fields  and  down  Oldbourne-hill,  accompanied  by  the  people,  whose  re¬ 
joicings  on  their  behalf  awaken  a  sympathetic  response  on  the  part  of 
others  who  line  the  streets  and  lanes,  to  witness  this  strange  spectacle  of 
men  brought  back  from  the  gates  of  the  grave.  The  sight  harmonizes 
with  the  season,  and  the  vernal  sun  seems  to  rejoice  as  he  sheds  his  light 
on  the  returning  procession.  Barrowe,  on  re-entering  his  prison,  sits 
down  to  write  to  a  distinguished  relative,  describes  the  scene  which  has 
just  taken  place,  and  with  earnestness  implores  her  ladyship  not  to  let 
any  impediments  hinder  her  from  speaking  to  the  Queen  on  his  behalf, 
before  she  goes  out  of  the  city,  lest  he  perish  in  her  absence.  Thus 
twice  had  these  men  passed  through  the  bitterness  of  death  without 
dying,  and  now  rejoice,  though  with  some  clouds  of  apprehension,  in 
the  hope  of  brighter  earthly  scenes.  But  there  is  no  hope  for  them  on 
this  side  the  grave.  The  reprieve  of  to-day,  like  the  former  one,  is  an 
utter  delusion.  It  is  a  new  method  of  ingenious  torture.  Innocent  as 
they  are,  they  must  perish.  The  next  morning  they  are  dragged  from 
their  cells  a  third  time,  to  gaze  again  on  the  apparatus  of  death,  with 
which  they  have  become  now  so  strangely  familiar,  to  be  led  forth  to 
Tyburn,  but  on  this  occasion  to  return  no  more.* — pp.  58 — 61. 

The  case  of  Udal,  though  he  did  not  die  at  Tyburn,  furnishes 
an  equally  flagrant  illustnation  of  the  enormities  practised  by 
protestant  prelates.  lie  was  indicted  under  the  same  statute, 
for  publishing  '  The  Demonstration  of  Discipline*  and  by  a  forced 
construction  of  law,  w'as  convicted  of  treason.  His  persecutors, 
however,  shrank  from  the  odium  which  would  liave  attached  to 
bis  execution.  They  sought  his  life,  but  feared  the  re-action 
of  the  public  mind.  In  the  meantime,  he  sank,  like  hundreds 
of  his  brethren,  under  the  accumulated  miseries  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  In  the  early  part  of  1593,  *  without  any  other  sickness/ 
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snvs  Fuller,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  *  save  broken-hearted 
with  sorrow,  he  ended  his  days.  Right  glad  were  his  Iricnds, 
that  his  death  prevented  his  death;  and  the  wisest  of  his  foes 
w’erc  well  contented  therewith,  esteeming  it  better  that  his 
candle  should  go  out,  than  that  it  should  be  put  out,  lest  the 
snuff  should  be  unsavory  to  the  survivors,  and  his  death  he 
charged  as  a  cruel  act  on  the  account  of  the  procurers  thereof !’ 
The  judgments  of  that  day  were  no  doubt  so  affected,  but  we 
see  no  difference,  in  point  of  spirit  and  criminality,  between  the 
martyrdoms  of  Smithfield  and  those  of  Newgate,  the  burnings 
of  Mary’s  reign  and  the  slow  er  and  more  wearing  j)rocesses,  l)y 
which  the  victims  of  her  sister  w  ere  dismissed  to  the  grave.  In 
a  future  edition,  we  suggest  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  that  the  case  of 
Udal  will  form  an  appropriate  illustration  of  a  large  class  of 
martyrdoms. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter. 
We  can  only  take  the  following  brief  extract,  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  address  of  Robinson  to  those  members  of  his  charge  w  ho 
were  about  to  emigrate  to  the  New'  World.  1 1  is  words  deserve 
to  be  engraven  on  brass.  Thev  are  amongst  the  noblest  that 
were  ever  uttered,  —  a  legacy  infinitely  more  precious  than 
wealth  or  regal  power.  May  the  day  never  come,  when  the 
di\ine  temper  they  inculcate  shall  be  wanting  amongst  the  cou- 
grcgationalists  of  Britain. 

*  Brethren,’  said  the  man  of  God,  amidst  a  stillness  which  was  broken 
only  by  the  sobs  of  his  hearers,  *  we  are  now*  ere  long  to  part  asunder, 
and  the  I^rd  knoweth  whether  ever  I  shall  live  to  see  your  faces  again. 
But  whether  the  Lord  hath  appointed  it  or  not,  I  charge  you  before  CJod 
and  his  blessed  angels,  to  follow  me  no  farther  than  I  have  followed 
Christ.  If  God  should  reveal  anything  to  you  bv  any  other  instrument 
of  his,  lie  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by 
my  ministry,  for  1  am  very  confident  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  and 
light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 

*  Miserably  do  1  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  reformed 
Churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  w’ould  go  no  farther 
than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Luther¬ 
ans,  they  could  not  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw’ ;  for  whatever  part  of 
God’s  will  he  has  further  imparted  by  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than 
embrace  it.  So,  also,  you  sec  the  Calvinists,  they  stick  where  he  left 
them — a  misery  much  to  be  lamented;  for  though  they  w*cre  ])rccioii8 
shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  God  did  not  reveal  his  whole  will  to 
them ;  and  were  they  now  living,  doubtless  they  would  be  willing  to 
embrace  further  light  as  that  which  they  did  not  receive.’ — pp.  95,  96. 

M  c  are  surprised  at  Mr.  Stoughton  having  passed  over  the  bar¬ 
barous  persecutions  directed  by  Laud  against  the  puritans  of  his 
day,  as  they  supply  materials  of  unrivalled  interest,  and  arc  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  far  more  effective  exhibition  than  some  things 
with  which  his  pages  are  loaded.  There  is  a  romance,  painful. 
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yet  inexpressibly  attractiv  e,  in  some  of  the  scenes  then  enacted  ; 
a  charm  of  the  highest  order;  a  moral  never  surpassed. 
The  scene  at  Westminster,  for  instance,  on  that  memorable 
30th  of  June,  1()37,  when  lhastwick.  Burton,  and  Prynne, 
members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  were  brought  forth 
to  he  barbarouslv  mutilated,  the  first  two  by  the  loss  of  their 
cars,  and  the  last  by  having  the  stumps  of  his  torn  out,  and  his 
cheeks  branded  by  a  red-hot  iron.  It  requires  an  artist  of  the 
first  order,  to  do  justice  to  what  the  people  of  England  then 
saw  —  the  heroism  and  tenderness  which  mingled  in  that 
scene.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Bastwick  rushed  to  his  side,  and, 
with  a  feeling  which  betokened  the  agony  of  her  soul,  kissed 
the  ears  that  were  about  to  be  mangled.  Yet  her  nobility  was 
equal  to  licr  love,  for  when  entreated  by  her  husband  not  to 
be  dismayed,  she  heroically  replied,  ‘  Farewell,  iny  dearest;  be 
of  good  comfort :  I  am  nothing  dismayed.’  The  wife  of  Burton 
acted  a  similar  part.  lie  looked  anxiously  upon  her,  we  arc 
told  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  time,  '  to  see  how  she  did  take  it. 
She  seemed  to  him  to  be  something  sad  ;  to  whom  he  thus 
spake,  ‘Wife,  why  art  thou  so  sadV’  To  whom  she  made 
answer,  ^  Sweet  heart,  I  am  not  sad.’  ‘  No,’  said  he,  'sec  thon 
be  not;  for  I  wonld  not  have  thee  to  dishonour  the  day,  or  to 
darken  the  glory  of  it,  by  shedding  one  tear,  or  fetching  one 
sigh.  For  behold  thou  for  thy  ccmifort  my  triumphant  chariot 
(the  pillory),  on  the  which  1  must  ride  for  the  honour  of  my 
Lord  and  blaster.  And  never  was  mv  wedding  dav  so  welcome 
and  joyful  a  day  as  this  day  is.’  Prynne’s  conduct  was  ecpially 
heroic,  though  his  suflerings  were  still  more  severe.  '  Now, 
blessed  be  Ciod,’  he  exclaimed,  on  descending  from  the  pillory, 
'  I  have  conquered  and  triumphed  over  the  prelates’  malice  ; 
and  feel  mvsclf  so  strong,  that  I  could  encounter  them  all 
together  at  this  very  present.’  Such  arc  some  of  the  materials 
which  this  period  of  our  history  furnishes,  and  we  commend 
them  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  as  the  subject  of  a  distinct  chapter,  in 
case  of  a  second  edition  of  his  work  being  called  for. 

M  c  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  sketch  of  '  the 
five  dissenting  brethren,’  to  whom  posterity  owes  so  much  for 
their  able  advocacy,  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of  religious 
toleration.  It  is  well  for  mankind  that  thev  were  there,  a  break- 
water  to  the  tide  of  presbyterian  intolerance,  which  set  in  so 
fearfully.  The  puritans  were  slow  to  learn  the  right  of  every 
Hiau  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience; 
and  that  section  of  them  which  adopted  the  platform  of  (Umevn, 
Was  amongst  the  least  inclined  to  do  so.  Their  numbers  greatly 
preponderated  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and,  had  their 
views  been  carried  out,  England  would  have  gained  little  by  the 
overthrow  of  episcopal  domination.  Happilv  they  were  not  so. 
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The  independents  kept  them  in  check,  while  such  statesmen  as 
Vane  and  Cromwell  watched  their  proceedings  with  more  than 
parental  solicitude.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  reprobation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Assembly,  though  we  hold  in  utter 
contempt,  the  descriptions  which  Clarendon  and  other  royalist 
writers  have  given  of  the  personal  character  and  ministerial 
qualifications  of  its  members. 

•  *The  five  dissenting  brethren/  as  they  were  called/  says  our  author, 

*were  distinguished  and  active  members  of  the  Assembly.  They  were  the 
steady  advocates  of  Independency,  and  numbered  about  five  or  seven  be¬ 
side  themselves,  of  the  same  sentiments.  They  were  men  who  had  taken 
up  the  cause  for  which  Barrowe  and  his  associates  suffered,  and  the  pilgrim 
fathers  were  exiled ;  for  which  Robinson  preached,  and  Lord  Brooke 
pleaded ;  and  in  whose  service,  with  humble  zeal,  the  little  Church  in 
Southwark  had  lifted  up  its  banner. 

*  Jercmiali  Burroughs — educated  at  Cambridge — forced  to  quit  the 
University  on  account  of  his  Nonconformist  opinions — driven  to  Rot¬ 
terdam,  whence  be  returned  after  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament — 
a  man  of  candour,  modesty,  and  moderation — one  whose  devotional 
works  breathe  a  spirit  of  cnlightend  and  persuasive  piety,  and  whose 
gentle  spirit,  with  all  the  firmness  that  sustained  it,  could  not  bear  the 
rough  beating  of  the  times,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  died  heart-broken 
at  tiie  age  of  forty-seven — was  one  of  Nye’s  companions  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Convocation ;  and,  in  the  debates  that  w’ere  carried  on,  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man  enlightened  the  brethren  by  his  clear  intelligence,  and  dis¬ 
armed,  if  he  did  not  subdue,  opponents  by  his  loving  spirit.  If  Nye 
was  the  Luther,  Burroughs  w’as  the  Mclancthon  of  the  party.  Nye  was 
bold  as  a  lion,  Burroughs  gentle  as  a  dove.  The  energy  of  the  one  was 
like  the  hurricane,  sweeping  all  before  it ;  the  influence  of  the  other  was 
like  the  gentle  falling  of  the  snow-flake,  or  the  spring  shower.  One  was 
like  John  the  Baptist ;  the  other  resembled  the  beloved  disciple.  Men 
of  both  classes  were  needed,  the  *  sturdy  woodcutter,*  as  Luther  called 
himself,  and  *  the  gentle  husbandman,  sowing  and  watering,’  as  he 
styled  Melancthon.  William  Bridge,  once  the  minister  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  St.  George’s,  Tomhland,  Norwich,  then  a  refugee  in  Holland, 
but  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Great  Yarmouth,  a  man  who  had  a 
library  well  filled  with  fathers,  schoolmen,  critics,  and  other  authors  of 
worth,  and  was  wont  to  rise  at  four  o’clock,  both  winter  and  summer, 
to  read  them,  may  be  remembered  next  among  these  worthies.  Having 
himself  suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  he  stimulated  others  to 
the  display  of  like  heroism,  exhorting  his  good  people  at  Yarmouth  in 
the  following  strain  : — 

'Certainly,  if  God’s  charge  be  your  charge,  vour  charge  shall  be 
his^  charge,  and  being  so,  you  have  his  bond  that  they  shall  never  want 
their  daily  bread.  \V  herefbre,  think  on  all  these  things  ;  think  on  them 
for  the  present,  and  in  the  future,  if  such  a  condition  fall :  and  the  Lord 
give  us  understanding  in  all  things.*  These  were  sentiments  calculated 
to  form  heroic  sufferers,  and  heroic  soldiers;  and  they  did  both. 

Bridge  was^  a  firm  Independent,  yet  no  boisterous  schismatic.  He  held  ||| 
the  truth  in  love ;  and,  when  his  own  party  had  attained  to  power, 
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befriended  those  who  were  of  different  opinions.  We  shall  catch  further 
glimpses  of  this  great  man,  hereafter.  Sydrach  Sympson,  according  to 
Neale,  a  meek  and  quiet  divine,  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  driven  out 
of  the  church  by  Archbishop  Laud,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  equal 
piety  and  moderation,  though  silenced  at  one  time  by  the  Assembly, 
because  he  differed  from  them  on  some  matters  of  discipline,  was  a  com¬ 
panion  and  fellow-labourer  of  the  Independent  band.  Last,  but  not 
least,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  a  divine  of  much  celebrity,  respecting 
whom  it  was  recorded  in  the  common  register  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied,  *  in  scriptis  in  re  theologica  quamplurimus 
orbi  notus.*  His  opinions  on  the  five  points  were  of  the  high  Calvinistic 
.  school,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  the  practical  lessons  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  was  opposed  to  Antinomianism  equally  in  theory  and  practice. 
Such  were  the  men  who  fought  the  early  battles  of  Independency.* — pp. 
1G3— 1G5. 

We  part  from  Mr.  Stoughton  with  sincere  respect.  He  has 
furnished  a  volume  which  all  may  read  with  interest,  and  from 
which  most  may  gather  both  information  and  instruction.  To 
our  young  people,  his  labours  w  ill  prove  especially  useful,  and  to 
all  such,  we  cordially  recommend  them. 


Art.  VIII. — Electoral  Districts,  By  Alexander  Mackay,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  C.  Gilpin. 

Speech  of  Mr,  Cobden,  M.P,,  in  the  Debate  on  Mr,  Hume's  Motion, 
July  6M,  1848. 

It  is  in  the  recollection  of  all,  that  when  the  scheme  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  first  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
leading  politician  of  the  day  declared  that  '  it  took  away  his 
breath.'  The  significance  of  the  expression  has  lost  somewhat 
of  its  force,  since  it  has  become  evident,  that  ‘  the  bill'  has  failed 
to  neutralize  that  preponderating  influence  of  the  landed  and 
aristocratic  class  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  to  its  equitable  proportion.  To  those  wiio  had 
so  long  struggled  for  an  infusion  of  the  more  popular  or  demo¬ 
cratic  element  into  that  House,  the  extinction  of  so  many  small 
boroughs  by  Schedule  A.,  and  the  excision  of  one  member  each 
from  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  Schedule  B.,  and  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  representation  to  such  places  as  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  etc.,  seemed  a  great  stride ;  and  almost 
by  acclamation,  those  who  had  contended  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Annual  Parliaments,  hailed  the 
measure,  if  not  as  a  realization  of  their  theorj^,  at  least,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  good  government.  The  experience  of  fittcen 
years  has  demonstrated  that  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
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Reform  Bill,  is  still,  as  before  that  measure  was  jjasscd,  essen¬ 
tially  aristocratic  in  its  composition,  and  the  tendencies  of  its 
le;;islation.  We  are  not  uninindlnl,  >\hilst  we  pen  this,  of  what 
the  reformed  House  has  done.  It  has  opened  the  ('hina  and 
Kjist  India  trade,  it  has  abolished  slavery  in  the  colonies,  it  has 
fried  the  municipal  corporations,  it  has  repealed  the  Corn  and 
Provision  laws,  it  has  substituted  to  a  large  extent  taxes  upon 
projHjrty  and  income,  for  impolitic  taxes  on  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture ;  and  it  is  about,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Navigation  Laws.  Yet  must  it  be 
noted,  that  the  most  important  of  these  measures,  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  s,  w  ere  not  spontaneous 
acts  of  the  people^s  representatives.  They  were  extorted  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  only  after  costly  and  prolonged  agita¬ 
tions.  The  first  too  had  its  price,  in  the  apportionment  of  which 
the  members  of  both  houses  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  no  small 
concern;  whilst  the  carrying  of  the.  latter  has  left,  as  the  strongest 
section  in  parliament,  that  which  clings  to  a  protective  policy  in 
its  most  extreme  form,  and  which,  w  ith  a  pertinacity  of  resist¬ 
ance,  and  an  acrimony  of  debate,  unknow  n  since  the  discussions 
on  the  reform  measure,  now  seeks  to  re-enact  protection  for 
tht  West  India  planter,  if  it  docs  not  indeed  aim  to  re-enact 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The  fact  that  the  agitations  alluded 
to  were  absolutely  unavoidable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ends 
contemplated  were  really  necessary  to  the  natioids  weal,  of 
itself,  is  decisive  of  the  failure  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  j)rodnce  a 
close  harmony  betwixt  the  |)eople  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  that  failure  becomes  all  the  more  palpable,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  voices  which  out  of  doors,  in  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  otherwise,  compelled  the  House  to  fulfil  their  wishes, 
— were  precisely  the  voices  of  those  who  either  were  altogether 
unrt'presented,iu  parliament,  or  whose  share  in  that  representa¬ 
tion  was  utterly  disproportioned  to  their  number.  Is  it  needful 
to  state,  that  the  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws  had  its  birth¬ 
place  in  a  county  w  hich  contains  as  many  .€10  electors,  as  the 
eight  counties  of  Kent,  Devon,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  Suil’olk,  Dorset, 
Lincoln,  and  Northampton ;  and  that  w  hilst  that  one  county 
sent  twenty-two  voices  to  parliament,  to  denounce  protection  as 
an  injustice  and  a  crime,  those  eight  counties  sent  eighty-five, 
to  defend  the  one  and  to  perpetuate  the  other?  It  is  asserted 
that  the  present  demand  for  organic  change,  owes  no  small 
share  ol  its  \itality  to  that  restlessness  of  spirit,  which  a  pre¬ 
ceding  agitation  has  generated;  nay,  it  is  coarsely  hinted  that 
men  who  took  jiart  in  the  league  agitation,  find  tlie  sober  busi¬ 
ness  of  lite  distasteful,  and  arc  the  real  movers  in  the  agitation 
for  parliamentarv'  reform.  It  needs  no  oracle  to  tell  us,  that 
hewfver  pleasant  pay  may  be  to  the  agents  of  such  an  organiza- 
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tion  as  'the  League/  the  found  it  anything  but  an  agree¬ 

able  matter  to  them,  save  only  wlieii  the  coutributions  look  the 
form  of  a  tribute  to  their  great  leader;  nor  should  it  liavc  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  the  potent  writer,  who  has  given  utterance  to 
this  slander,  that  it  is  just  possible  the  41,011  .€10  electors  of 
Lancashire  mav  have  rellectcd  that,  if  thev  had  sent  eightv-fivc 
representatives  to  the  Commons'  House,  as  did  the  41,581  elec¬ 
tors  of  the  privileged  counties  we  have  named,  the  corn-laws  might 
have  been  earlier  repealed,  and  their  money  saved  into  the  bargain. 
The  practical  people  of  this  country,  and  especially  the  people  of 
Lancashire  and  ^the  north'  in  general,  have  an  instinctive  per¬ 
ception,  that  the  process  of  roasting  a  pig  by  burning  one’s  house 
down,  is  very  expensive,  Jis  well  as  very  absurd  and  ridiculous ; 
and  in  virtue  of  that  instinct,  they  have  long  since  decided  that 
it  will  be  better  to  get  the  means  for  all  reforms,  once  and  for 
ever,  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Commons'  House, 
which  shall  give  them  their  just  status  there,  than  to  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  agitation  to  get  up  whenever  they  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  that  their  opinions  and  wishes 
should  be  known  in  parliament.  The  pertinacious  resistance  to 
any  change  in  the  protective  policy  of  tlie  legislature  led,  in  fact, 
to  a  considerable  secession  from  the  ranks  of  the  League  in 
18 H,  and  for  a  time,  the  conviction  that  repeal  was  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  so  long  as  the  Commons'  House  remained  unreformed, 
paralysed  its  operation,  and  brought  out  in  active  and  even  viru¬ 
lent  opposition  to  it,  the  Chartist  body.  And,  though  it  is  not 
denied,  that  the  leaders  of  the  League  held  on  their  course,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  when  the  truth  of  their  principles  came 
to  be  generally  understood  by  the  middle  classes,  throughout  the 
more  popular  constituencies  of  the  nation,  c\cn  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons  would  give  way they  would  be  greatly 
deficient  in  political  sagacity,  if  tliey  did  not  sec  *  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  way  '  for  the  accomplishment  of  similar  legislative  changes, 
by  bringing  the  legislature  into  harmony  with  tlic  national  mind. 
There  is  no  statesman  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything,  who 
now  denies  the  absolute  necessity,  and  the  critical  timeliness  of 
the  Free  Trade  measure  of  1840.  But  free  trade  would  be  a 
theory  still,  and  not  a  fact,  but  for  the  League.  The  League, 
in  the  vast  ness  of  its  organization,  its  protracted  toil,  and  its 
almost  superhuman  energy,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  a 
resisting  force  somewhere ;  and  though  it  need  not  be  denied 
that  one  clement  of  resistance  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
out  of  doors,  the  mass  of  the  opposing  force  was  in  the  ignorance, 
the  pride,  the  selfishness,  and  the  class  j)rcjndiees  of  a  majority 
in  the  Commons;  composed  in  the  main  of  Tories,  but  includ¬ 
ing  no  small  number  of  AVhigs.  And  yet  both  hig  and  Tory 
free  trade  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  resist  the 
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only  means  whereby  such  organizations  as  the  League  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary ;  and  in  the  same  breath,  condemn  agita- 
tntion  as  a  polilicaf  evil,  and  class  agitators  with  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  and  pestilent  demagogues  !  The  best  answer 
to  this  accusation,  is  the  fact,  that  the  League  agitators  are  the 
proposers  of  a  reform  in  the  representation,  which  to  a  large 
extent,  would  obviate  the  need  of  agitation ;  or  at  the  least, 
would  render  it  so  palpably  factious,  that  none  but  tlie  very  tur¬ 
bulent— the  men  who  only  live  in  and  by  confusion— would 
take  part  in  it. 

It  would,  however,  he  a  partial  explanation  of  the  movement 
now  taking  place  in  favour  of  a  large  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  it  resolved  into  a  mere  question  of  the  economy 
and  better  adaptation  of  it,  as  a  means  of  legislative  change. 
The  movement  has  its  origin  in  tar  weightier  considerations 
than  those  of  mere  utility  and  litness.  The  most  important  of 
these  considerations  arc,  first, — That  the  admission  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  classes  to  the  right  of  the  franchise,  is  indispensable  to  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  our  institutions  ;  and  second,  That  on 
several  vital  questions  of  social  and  political  economy,  the  middle 
classes  difter  widely  from  the  legislative  classes,  and  are  pre¬ 
cluded,  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  representation,  from 
giving  clfect  to  their  views  in  their  House  of  Commons.  The 
middle  classes  feel  strongly  on  both  these  points ;  and  the 
assertion  is  not  lightly  made  that,  long  ere  the  llcvolution  of 
Fehruarv’  23rd  broke  out,  and,  of  course,  long  before  the 
‘  Members  League*  was  announced,  the  Liberal  party  in  most  of 
the  large  constituencies  of  the  enijiire  had  arrived,  not  only  at 
the  conclusions  now  stated,  but  had  contemplated  and  weighed 
the  means  by  which  they  could  obviate  the  evils  which  they 
indicate.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  name  a  popular  constituency 
which  did  not  pledge  the  candidate  for  its  suffrage,  at  the  last 
election,  to  household  suftVage  at  the  least;  and  not  one  which 
did  not  record  its  condemnation  of  the  centralizinir  tendenev  of 
the  national  legislation,  either  by  returning  members  pledged 
to  resist  that  tendency,  or,  by  a  formidable  minority  in  support 
of  members  so  pledged ;  that  minority,  being  only  such,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unprincipled  coalition  of  a  small  section  of  so-called 
Liberals,  with  the  Tory  party  of  the  constituency. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article,  more  distinctly  to 
specify  the  points  of  difference  betwixt  the  middle  classes  and 
the  legislative  and  administrative  classes.  It  must  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  diflerenccs  embrace  greater  and  weightier  questions 
than  the  incidence  or  the  amount  of  a  tax,  or  the  scale  of 
the  national  defences.  The  whole  question  of  the  end  and 
•cope  of  civil  govcniment  has  been  raised  ;  and  on  this  funda¬ 
mental  question — a  large  section  of  the  middle  classes,  com- 
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prising  the  most  earnest,  enlightened,  and  religions  portion, 
are  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  ruling  and  legislating  class  ; 
whilst  on  the  grave  questions  of  colonial  and  external  policy, 
the  entire  middle  class  is  arriving  at  conclusions  which  w  ill,  ere 
long,  be  embodied  in  vigorous  action  against  the  accredited 
policy  of  the  Foreign  aiul  Colonial  Olliccs.  Never,  since  1(>40, 
were  larger  questions  before  the  public  mind,  nor  can  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  them  be  deferred.  The  contest  on  both  these  great 
branches  of  controversy  is  unavoidable.  The  legislature  is  not 
resistant  simply  on  the  first  point  of  difference — it  is  aggressive ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  the  increasing  burden  of  our  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  the  experiment  of  free  trade, 
which  pcrsistance  in  our  external  polity  involves,  are  continu¬ 
ally  forcing  both  subjects  on  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
classes;  and  they  lack  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  power, 
to  make  their  opinions  felt  in  the  legislature.  At  present, 
however,  the  middle  classes  arc  at  serious  disadvantage,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  inadequately  represented  in  the  Com¬ 
mons*  House.  They  know  it  is  there  the  battle  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  must  be  fought :  and  alike,  because  it  is  their  right, — and 
because  of  the  great  end  w  hich  the  attainment  of  the  right  w  ill 
sul)servc,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  postulate,  that  they  are 
committed  to  a  vigorous, —  perhaps  a  protracted — but  ultimately, 
a  successful  struggle  for  an  eflicient  reform  of  the  Commons* 
House : — including  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  representation.  It  is  our  imme¬ 
diate  object  to  devclope  the  rationale  of  the  latter,  by  a  full 
exposure  of  the  anomalies,  the  inequalities,  and  the  gross  injus¬ 
tice,  of  the  present  representative  system. 

The  clever  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mackay  has  already  developed 
and  placed  in  strong  relief,  these  anomalies  and  inequalities, 
chiefly  as  respects  the  ratio  of  representation  to  population. 
Incidentally  he  has  touched  on  them,  as  shown  by  the  ratio 
of  representation  to  property.  lloth  because  a  close  and 
remarkable  coineidence  can  be  shown  betwixt  a  scale  of 
representation  b«ascd  on  population,  and  one  based  on  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  because  the  opponents  of  re-distribution  cannot, 
consistently,  and  with  any  face,  meet  the  argument,  as 
based  on  propertg^  with  the  common  places  which  satisfy 
them,  and  too  many  in  the  country,  of  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected,  when  that  argument  rests  on 
population  atone,  the  former  view  of  the  question  will  be  ex¬ 
clusively  presented  now,  except  ns  for  the  purpose  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  broad  genend  results  on  cither  plan,  may  he  compared. 
There  is  the  more  reason,  too,  for  this  exclusive  attention  to 
the  property  side  of  the  controversy,  because  of  the  profound 
ignorance  of  the  great  majority  even  of  the  educated  classes. 
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wlicthcr  in  or  out  of  parliament,  on  tlic  relative  wealth  of  the 
nj^ricnllnnil  and  manufacturing  sections  of  tlie  nation.  In  tact, 
the  (locnincnts  on  which  even  a  proximatcly  correct  jiKigmciit 
can  l)c  formed,  are  of  very  recent  date;  and  the  general  mind 
has  hecn  so  long  possessed  witli  a  notion  ot  the  paramount 
iin|H>rtanec  of  agriculture,  in  the  scale  ot  national  production, 
that  the  true  signiiicance  of  those  documents  is  understood  hy 
few.  The  magniticent  vision:t  of  M‘Uueen,*  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  not  unoften  quoted  in  ])arliament  hy 
men  w  ho,  if  they  had  looked  even  most  cursorily  into  their  own 
blue  ftooks,  would  have  seen  the  utter  absurdity  and  statistical 
transcendentalism  of  their  authority,  have,  indeed,  had  their 
day  ;  but  his  successor,  Mr.  Spackman,  is  only  a  degree  more 
sober  and  real  than  M ‘Queen,  and  he  is  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  his  railway  statistics  have  given  him  some 
standing  as  an  authority.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  protectionist  class  should  treat  with 
such  undisguised  contempt  and  arrogant  insolence,  the  re[)rc- 
sentatives  of  the  manufacturing  classes;  when,  in  addition  to 
the  prestige  of  aristocracy,  they  feel  the  proud  consciousness  of 
representing  a  property,  in  land,  of  jC2,3  1(5,922,9 10  (a  sum,  the 
more  magniHcent  and  sublime,  because  to  most  of  them  it 
would  be  unreadable  ;  and  if  it  conveyed  any  distinct  idea,  that 
idea  would  be  infinitude)  against  the  miserable  pittance  of 
i;^201,(KK),0(X),  represented  by  the  despised  stalisls  of  ^lan- 
chester  and  Ohisgow  !  Even  supposing  that  Mr.  Spackman’s 
more  moderate  estimate  had  supplanted  M‘(iueen’s  ahsur- 
dity,  how  contemptible  must  these  men  appear  to  the  Bentincks 
and  D‘ Israelis,  whilst  they  contemplate  the  glowing  picture  of 
agriculture,  as  giving  employment  to  three  quarters  of  a  million 
of  ablc-boflied  persons,  on  whom  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
millions  more  arc  dependent ;  making  a  total  of  twenty -two 
out  of  twenty'-seven  millions,  dependent  on  agriculture  :  that 
agriculture,  too,  which,  in  Mr.  Spackman’s  grandiloquent 
phraseology,  *  pays  three-fourths  of  the  entire  taxation  of  the 
country,  teeds  and  supports  the  poor,  maintains  the  church,  is 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  throne,  and  embodies  in  it  all  the 
elements  ot  national  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity.*  It  is  a 
pity’  to  disturb  so  bright  a  vision,  but  truth  compels,  and  wc  must. 

Ihc  occupations-return  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  and 
more  especially  the  preface  to  that  return,  in  which  it  was 
shown,  that  in  (ircat  Britain,  2,039,409  males,  above  twenty 
years  ot  age,  are  engaged  in  trades,  manufactures,  and 
eommeix'c,  whilst  1,215,2(51  only’  arc  engaged  in  agriculture, 
WHS  as  ‘  vinegar  to  the  teeth,*  to  these  worshippers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  but  the  return  of  real  property  chargeable  to  the  income 
•  SlalUtics  of  the  Britibh  Empire,  1836. 
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tux,  obtained  in  18 13,  to  which  our  readers'  attention  is  parti¬ 
cularly  directed,  revealed  quantities  and  ratios  which  are  even 
as  ‘smoke  to  tlie  eyes/  ilr.  Spaeknian,  indeed,  lias  laboured 
hard  in  his  recent  work,*  to  invalidate  the  classification  of  the 
Census  C'oniinissioners,  and  to  replace  his  idol,  agriculture,  on 
the  pedestal  from  which  they  had,  with  rude  and  sacrilej^ious 
hands,  cast  it  down  ;  but  he  very  wisely  eschewed  the  return 
under  the  income  tax  of  1813,  though  he  enumerates  it  as 
one  of  the  documents  consulted  by  him.  It  will  hardly  he 
credited,  that,  whilst  that  document  exhibits  the  rental  of  land 
at  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rental  of  real  property  in 
Great  Britain,  chargeable  to  the  income  tax,  Mr.  Spackinan 
should  represent  that  ratio  as  G8  per  cent.,  on  the  authority  of  a 
return  made  in  1815  I  But  we  must  give  the  substance  of  the 
former  document  without  further  preface.  It  is  entitled — 

‘Abstract  of  a  return,  showing  tlie  total  annua!  value  of  real 
property  in  Great  Britain,  assessed  to  the  Property  and  Income 
Tax,  for  the  year  commencing  April  5,  1812,  and  ending  April  5, 
1813,  distinguisiiing  that  on  lands,  houses,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  heads;  the  details  under  each, 


showing  the  amount  for  each  county 

,  sejiarately 

— 

Great  Britain 

I^uul 

£45,753,GI5 

18 

10 

Houses 

38,475,738 

13 

0 

Tithes 

1,%().330 

18 

10 

Manors 

152.2 1C 

11 

3 

Fiiu's 

320.042 

11 

10 

Quarries 

240,483 

9 

G 

Mines 

2,081  387 

1 

5 

Iron  Works  . . 

55y,435 

5 

G 

Fisheries 

58.‘)14 

13 

5 

Canals 

1,307,093 

7 

2 

Kailways 

2.598,942 

19 

G 

Other  Property 

1.77C.29G 

G 

8 

£95,284,497 

17 

4 

Adding  to  the  rental  of  lands,  the  rental  of  tithes,  manors, 
and  fines,  w  e  have  an  aggregate  of  a  little  more  than  an  half  of 
the  whole  ;  but  taking  the  same  items  for  England  alone,  to 
which  our  investigation  will  be  directed,  we  have  a  total  of 
£  10, 123,3 11.  IGs.  4d.  as  the  rental  of  lands,  tithes,  etc.  etc., 
and  .C  12,213,701  as  the  rental  of  dwelling-houses,  (piarries,  iron 
works,  mines,  riiilways,  etc.  It  is  not  an  unfair  supposition, 
that  these  sums  indicate  respectively — the  first,  tlie  annual  in¬ 
come  of  the  landed  capitalists,  and  the  second,  the  annual 
income  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  so  far  as 
•  An  Analysis  of  the  Occupations  of  the  People,  by  W.  F.  Spackman. 
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that  consists  of  receipts  from  real  property.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  true,  that  the  landowners  arc  also  owners  of  houses,  but 
so  arc  the  commercial  and  manufacturiu"  classes,  of  land. 
Wc  think  these  may  be  equal  quantities.  Tins  is,  of  course, 
conjecture, — not  80,*tliat  out  of  thirty-five  miliions,  the  nett 
rental  of  dwelling-houses  in  England  alone,  Middlesex  aiul 
Surrey  have  £ll,59.»,202  Is.  3d.,  and  the  five  counties  of  Lan- 
casliirc,  York, Chester,  \\  arwick,  and Stafiord,i^lO,2()G,2/  3  8s.  5d. 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  showing  that  the  scats  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  hold  the  principal  part  of  the  real 
projKjrty  in  houses,  etc.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  argument 
wc  ahail  urge  for  a  redistribution  of  the  representation,  that 
wc  should  make  this  positively  clear  and  certain,  that  argu¬ 
ment  resting  on  the  simple  principle  of  appoitioning  the 
representation  in  the  ratio  of  the  rental  of  real  property,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  incidence  of  ownership. 

Wc  will  now  show  how  this  principle  would  work,  as  regards 
the  relative  number  of  representatives  for  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  counties  respectively.  The  most  natural  division 
seems  the  following:  —  metropolitan,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  counties.  Maintaining  the  county  representa¬ 
tion  intact,  or  distinct  from  the  borough,  and  not  disturbing 
the  number  of  representatives  of  each  class,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  table,  showing  the  rental  of  land,  tithes,  manors,  and  fines, 
the  present  number  of  county  members,  and  the  number  of 
members  pro{H)rtionatc  to  rental,  for  each  of  the  four  divisions 
named ;  together  with  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  present 
number  of  members : — 


1 

-  Rental  of  Lands, 

Tithes,  Manors, 

:  etc. 

Mem¬ 

bers. 

1  Members  j 
1  Proper-  ' 
I  tionate 
to 

Rental.* 

i 

Excess. 

Den-  ^ 
ciency.  j 

i| 

s  ] .  Tire  Metropolitan  Coun¬ 
ties,  Middlesex  and  £.  $.  d. 

:  Surrey .  942,917  7  4 

6 

3.36 

2.64 

1  2. Three  Mining  Counties, 
via.  Durham,  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  Monmouth.  1,792,937  18  1 

10 

6.38 

3.62 

1 

= 

^  3.  Five  Manufacturing 

Counties,  via.,  Lan- 
rashire,  Yorkshire(\V. 

1  R.)  Warwick. Stafford, 

and  Chester .  7,489,083  12  7 

1 

18 

26.79 

8  79  ■ 

-  4.  Thirty  Agricultural 

Couutiea  .  29,898,375  18  4 

109  1 

1  106.64 

2.36 

40,123,314  16  4 

143 

143.17 

8.62 

8.79  = 
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It  would  appear  by  this  table  that  the  actual  county  repre¬ 
sentation  of  England,  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  true 
ratio,  property  being  taken  as  the  basis.  There  would  be  a 
slight  gain  to  the  inanufacluring  counties,  of  which  the  West 
Hiding  of  York  would  take  8  as  its  share,  and  Lancashire  2  ; 
the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Cheshire  losing  the  difference  be¬ 
twixt  8*79  and  10;  and  Staffordshire  being  entitled  to  four  mem¬ 
bers,  its  present  quota. 

Turning  now  to  the  borough  representation,  the  following 
statement  will  exhibit  the  results  of  an  apportionment  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  according  to  rental.  Table  showing  the  rental  of 
houses,  quarries,  mines,  iron  works,  railways,  etc.,  in  fo  ir  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  counties  of  England,  the  present  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  the  number  to  which  each  is  entitled  proportionate  to 
rental,  and  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  present  scale  of  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  together  with  the  number  of  members  to  which  the 
present  parliament«ary  boroughs  arc  entitled,  the  excess  or  defi¬ 
ciency  of  such  representation,  and  the  number  of  members  for 
which  new  constituencies  would  have  to  he  proviiled  : — 


CoCHTIEt. 

i 

Rental  of 
Dwelling 
Houses,  tiuar* 
ries.  Mini  s, 
Iron  Works, 
Railways,  etc. 

o 

k. 

u 

a 

£  . 
3  ■ 

s  s 

dumber  ul  Members 
Proportionate  to 
Rental. 

S 

t 

w 

c 

JSi 

(S 

4^ 

u 

'S  i 
^eax; 

1  w 

1 1  £ 
^  ^  tt 
Cl  t. 

0-5  " 

ic 

Is 

S*=  2 
§>£ 
A 

Lxeeas  ut  Members  j 

for  present  Bo-  | 

roughs.  1 

Debclency  of  Members  | 
for  present  Boroughs. 

Members  fur  which  New  | 
Constituencies  would  1 
have  to  be  provided.  | 

i  Metropolitan  Counties  ... 

£.  M.  d. 

13,342,001  4  1 

19 

102.40 

83.40 

81.92 

61.92 

20.48 

S  Mining  Counties  . 

1,820,470  19  3 

13.96 

3.4 

•  •• 

4.10 

12.90 

... 

9  ht; 

5  Manufacturing  Counties... 

11,939,810  18  11 

63 

91  81 

•  •• 

28.8i 

34..32 

8.48 

37.2:i 

30  Agricultural  Counties . 

13,091,418  16  2 

223 

113.62 

109.38 

... 

63.37 

138.43 

... 

30.0,' 

42,213,701  18  3 

324 

323.79 . 

112.42 

112.21 

206.11 

179.81 

61.92 

117.6.^ 

Before  commenting  on  the  many  startling  results  exhibited 
in  the  foregoing  table,  we  would  enunciate  a  principle,  which 
appears  to  admit  of  no  contradiction.  Leaving  out  of  sight,  for  the 
present,  all  considerations  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  parties 
who  vote,  we  submit,  that  the  number  of  members  chosen  by  each 
section  of  voters  should  be  in  the  ratio,  either  of  the  number  of  such 
voters,  the  population  which  they  represent,  or  the  rental  of 
real  property,  for  their  respective  districts.  It  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  our  argument,  which  standard  is 
taken ;  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  results  of  all  three 
methods  are  closely  accordant ;  but  we  presume  no  sane  man 
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would  think  of  denying  the  correctness  of  one  of  these  modes  of 
determining  the  ratio  of  representation,  if  the  whole  matter 
were  now  to  be  determined  de  novo.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  existing  anomalies  and  inequalities 
of  the  representation,  in  the  seipiel.  We  now  turn  to  the 
table. 

It  is  apparent  at'a  glance,  that  the  thirty  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties,  in  addition  to  their  undisputablc  and  unapproachable  ma¬ 
jority  of  seventy-five  county  members,  over  the  three  other 
sections  (and  which,  under  the  system  of  re-distribution  con¬ 
templated,  would  still  be  seventy-two,)  have  a  preponderance 
of  109  members,  to  which  they  arc  not  entitled;  and  which 
number  is  within  three  of  the  number  of  which  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  manufacturing  boroughs  are  unjustly  deprived,  under 
the  present  absurd  system.  Hut  this  is  not  all.  The  boroughs 
which  actually  return  the  225  members,  are  not  entitled  to  re¬ 
turn  more  than  sixtv-fivc  members;  so  that  thev  have  loS 
members  more  than  their  share.  Nor  even  is  this  ail.  Forty- 
two  of  these  boroughs  (returning  sixty-nine  members,  a  iiumbi  r 
which  more  than  neutrali7.es  the  united  voiee  of  the  five  manu¬ 
facturing  counties,)  are,  more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of  the 
landlord  and  aristocratic  classes.  There  remain  150  memhers, 
which  the  united  voice  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  mining 
counties,  say  thirty-six  votes,  leaves  still  a  majority  of 
120  borough  members.  Now,  if  to  this  majority  be  added  the 
majority  of  seventy-five  county  members,  it  is  clear  that  the 
thirty  agricultural  counties  have  a  majority  of  201  votes.  Let 
us  sec  how  they  would  stand  under  the  proposed  adjustment : — 

Tliirty  agricultural  counties, — county  members  101) 

M  borough  ditto  115 


224 


Ten  other  counties, — county  members  .  . .  84 

M  borough  ditto  . .  . .  209 


243 

L«8s  members  for  agrleultural  counties  224 
Majority  ..  ..  19 

The  agricultural  counties  w’ould  be  in  a  minority  of  nineteen, 
in  place  of  a  majority  of  201  I  Aye,  but  of  what  complexion 
would  the  new  members  for  the  manufacturing  and  metropoli- 
Un  counties  be?  That  is  the  rub!  Be  it  so.  Wc  will  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  and  show,  wc  hope,  that  the  idea  of  adding 
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strength  hy  such  a  change,  to  the  landed  interest,  is  a  chimera 
and  a  hugbear,  whicli  ought  to  be  at  once  dismissed  from  the 
mind  of  every  lionest  and  intelligent  reformer. 

Tlie  sources  of  such  accession  of  strength  are  plainly  twofold. 
1. — That  out  of  tlie  1 15  borough  members,  to  wluch  the  thirty 
agricultural  counties  would  be  entitled,  they  would  have  a  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  landlord  nominees  and  Conservatives,  than  in 
the  present  number  of  225;  and  2. — That  they  would  gain  a 
proportion  of  the  new  votes,  to  which  the  manufacturing  districts 
would  be  entitled,  than  the  number  of  Tory  votes,  in  the 

109,  which  would  be  expurgated  in  the  agricultural  counties. 

Carefully  analysing  '  Dodd\s  Parliamentary  Companion,'  we 
have  the  following  classification  of  the  215  members  returned 
by  the  agricultural  counties  : 


Counties  in  which  the  » 
Conservatives  have  a  ^  10 
majority  . .  . .  S 

Present 

Number 

of 

Members 

Conser¬ 

vative. 

Number  of 

Liberal. 

|>ortionate  to 
Hcntal. 

S3 

59 

2G  33  12 

Counties  which  are  neutral  G 
Counties  in  which  the  i 
Liberals  have  a  lua-  r  1 4 
jority  . .  . .  ^ 

3G 

18 

IS  IG  79 

104 

31 

73  05  71 

30 

215 

108 

117  115  G2 

It  needs  only  a  glance  at  these  figures,  to  perceive  that  the 
counties  in  which  Conservatism  has  its  strongliolds,  will  suffer 
the  greatest  reduction  of  members  ;  cighty-fivc  being  diminished 
to  thirty-three, — little  short,  of  two-thirds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  counties  which  return  a  majority  of  Liberals,  would  only 
suffer  a  reduction  of  thirty-eight  on  101, — or  little  more  than 
one-third.  Supposing,  that  after  the  adjustment  of  numbers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rental  of  real  property,  the  ratios  of  Conservative 
and  Liberal  members  remain  the  same,  the  following  table  will 
exhibit  the  result : 


Members.  Conservatives.  Liberals. 


Ten  counties 

33  12 

23 

10  12 

Six  ditto 

IG  79 

8  40 

8  39 

Fourteen  ditto 

G5  71 

20 

45  71 

115  G2 

51  40 

G*  22 

At  present,  the  Liberal  majority  in  these  thirty  counties  is 
nine.  On  the  adjusted  scjile  it  would  be  tliirteen.  We  in¬ 
cline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  gain  would  be  greater  than  this, 
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because  the  pocket  borough  influence  would  be  nlinost  nnnihi- 
Inted,  by  merging  the  pocket  boi*onghs  in  districts  suflicientk 
large  to*  give  the  right  of  returning  one  or  more  members.  The 
scale  for  one  member  being  ;  and  the  pocket  borouglis 

scarcely  averaging  more  than  .€20,000.  rental,  it  is  evident  that 
the  influence  of  one  family,  or  landlord,  would,  in  the  grc'at 
majority  of  cases,  be  entirely  destroyed.  In  all  probability,  ri¬ 
val  Conservative  and  Liberal  claims  would  be  set  up,  where  the 
one  or  the  other  now  reigns  in  undisputed  sovereignty  ;  and 
whenever  men  arc  so  far  delivered  from  the  torpedo-influence  of 
a  system  which  leaves  them  no  mental  exercise,  as  to  the  matter 
of  voting,  further  than  to  get  an  intelligent  idea  from  their  pa¬ 
tron’s  steward,  who  it  is  their  patron  wishes  or  directs  tlicm 
to  vote  for,  we  have  some  hope  that  truth  will  prevail  ;  and 
when  that  prevails,  there  w  ill  not  be  the  dead  lock  of  Toryism, — 
there  w  ill  be  progress,  in  some  form  or  other.  We  cannot,  then, 
sec  how  landlordism,  or  Conservatism,  is  to  gain  in  the  thirty 
agricultural  counties.  Let  us  now  enquire  what  j)robjibility  there 
is  that  it  would  gain  in  the  metropolitan,  the  mining,  juid  the 
manufacturing  counties  ;  which,  for  convenience,  we  shall  class 
together  in  one  group.  These  counties  return  ninety  nine  bo¬ 
rough  members,  of  whom  thirty-two  are  Conservative,  and  six- 
tv-seven.  Liberals.  They  would  have  208  members  under  the 
proposed  system;  and  if  the  proportions  of  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives  remained  the  same,  there  would  be  141  of  the  former, 
and  sixty-seven  of  the  latter ;  leaving  a  Liberal  majority  of  se¬ 
venty-four.  The  whole  gain  of  the  Liberal  party  would  then 
stand  thus : — 

Gain  in  thirty  agricultural  counties  . .  . .  4 

Gain  in  ten  other  counties  . .  . .  . .  39 

Total  gain  . .  43 

This  gain  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  shown  on  p.  238, 
which,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat,  simply  show  s  the  gain  in 
mere  httmhera,  Tlic  figures  above  (forty-three)  show  the  politi¬ 
cal  results  of  the  adjustment,  as  distinct  from  the  numerical. 
Now,  we  have  taken  the  proportions  of  141  Liberal,  to  sixty- 
seven  Conservative  members,  for  the  ten  counties,  on  a  suppo¬ 
sition  the  least  favourable  to  the  former  :  that  is,  we  have  taken 
the  aggregate  ratio  of  sixty-seven  to  thirty-two ;  whereas,  taking 
the  sections  of  counties  in  detail,  and  calculating  the  results 
separately,  the  proportion^  would  stand  thus,— one  hundred  and 
fifty -five,  and  fifty- three,  in  place  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one, 
and  sixty-seven.  Thus  calculated,  the  Liberal  gain  would  be 
seventy-one,  in  place  of  forty-three.  We  are  quite  willing,  how- 
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ever,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  argninent,  to  take  the 
least  favourable  supposition,  because  it  will  best  meet  the  objec¬ 
tion  made  in  several  quarters, — that  the  lanilcd  interest  would 
gain  by  the  apportionment  of  members,  to  the  ratio  of  population, 
or  property ;  for,  although  the  objection  is  taken  to  an  appor¬ 
tionment  according  to  population,  it  w  ill  presently  be  demon¬ 
strated,  that  whether  population  or  property  be  the  basis,  the 
results  are  all  but  identical. 

It  will  be  urged,  we  know',  that  the  new  members  given  to 
the  manufacturing  counties  of  York  (W.  Riding),  Lancaster, 
^Varwick,  Stafford,  and  Chester,  will,  in  the  main,  be  returned 
by  the  agricultural  districts  of  those  counties.  But  on  a  very 
minute  examination  of  this  assertion,  we  find  it  to  be  without  foun¬ 
dation.  In  fact,  the  large  towns  would  take  one-half  of  the  new 
members,  and  the  districts  w  hich  now  have  no  voice,  except  as  they 
share  in  the  county  representation,  w  ould  get  the  other ;  and  we 
conceive  it  to  be  (juitc  certain,  seeing  that  those  unrepresented 
districts  arc  so  thickly  studded  with  considerable  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages, —such  as  Dewsbury,  Barnsley,  Keighley,  Otlcy,  and 
Holmfirth,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York;  and  Burnley,  lias- 
lingden,  and  Darwen,  in  Lancashire; — that,  at  the  lease,  the 
votes  would  be  equal. 

As  to  the  metropolitan  counties,  of  which  the  borough  re¬ 
presentatives  arc  as  three  Conservatives  to  sixteen  Liberals,  if 
the  same  ratio  were  obtained  in  the  apportionment  of  the  cighty- 
three  new  members,  there  would  be  sixteen  Conservative  and 
eighty-six  Liberal  members ;  but,  as  already  observed,  we  have 
taken  an  aggregate  ratio  of  thirty-two  to  sixty-seven,  for  the 
ten  metropolitan,  mining,  and  manufacturing  counties,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  is,  thirty-three  Conservative  to  sixty-nine  Liberal 
members  for  the  metropolitan  section  ;  a  proportion  which  seems 
to  us  a  very  ])robablc  one. 

The  preceding  statements  and  calculations  may,  with  advan- 
tage,  be  put  in  tlie  form  of  six  distinct  and  short  propositions : — 

1.  — That  thirty  agricultural  counties  of  England  return  225  bo¬ 

rough  members  to  Parliament,  and  ten  other  counties  return 
ninety-nine  members,  leaving  a  majority  of  126  members  in 
favour  of  the  former  section. 

2.  — That  if  the  representation  of  England  were  adjusted,  according 

to  the  scale  of  rental,  the  thirty  agricultural  counties  would 
return  one-hundred  and  fifteen  members,  and  the  ten  other 
counties  two  hundred  and  nine  members ;  leaving  a  majority 
of  ninety-four  members  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

3.  — Tliat  in  the  present  borough  representation,  the  Liberal  party 

have  a  majority  of  nine  in  the  thirty  agricultural  counties,  and 
a  majority  of  thirty-five  in  the  other  counties,  making  an  ag- 
gregate  majority  of  forty- four  Liberals. 
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4.  — ^That  if  the  members  respectively  returned  for  the  two  ^reat 

sections  of  counties,  after  the  re-distribution  accordin'^  to 
rental,  should  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  to  political  opinion,  the 
numbers  would  stand,  one  hundred  and  eijjhteen  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  two  hundred  and  live  Liberals,  leaving  a  majority 
of  cii»htv-scven,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

5.  — That  the  majority  of  Liberals  on  the  present  system  being  fortv- 

four,  the  gain  of  re-distribution  would  be  forty-three. 

6.  _ That  rc-dislribution  would  not  atfcct  the  ratio  of  Liberal  and 

Conservative  county  members,  in  any  appreciable  degree. 

Wc  linvc  stated  that  the  results  of  a  rc-distributioii  of  the 
representation,  w  hether  in  the  ratio  of  rental,  electors,  (hvelling- 
lionscs,  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  or  of  population,  would 
not  augment  the  strengtli  of  the  landed  and  aristocratic  ])arty 
in  the  Ilon-c  of  ('ommons.  Wc  now  give  a  table  which  exhibits 
llic  results  on  each  of  these  modes  of  re-distribution. 

In  the  ratio  Inthe  ratio  Intheratio  In  the  ratio  of  In  the  ratio 


of  properly  of  electors 

of  houses 

males  above 

of  popula¬ 

20  yrs  of  ag? 

tion. 

Conntif*.  Members. 

Meiiibrrs. 

Members. 

Members. 

Member?. 

30  Agricultural  *222 

214 

2G0 

24G 

247 

3  Niining  2J 

21 

23 

24 

24 

2  Metropolitan  1C6 

112 

52 

70 

G7 

5  Manufacturing  119 

120 

132 

127 

129 

40  Total.  Total  4C7 

4G7 

4G7 

467 

4G7 

The  most  formidable 

objection 

to  rc-distribntion 

is  til  at 

which  is  directed  against  it  as  based  on  population,  or  on  uni¬ 
versal  snflVagc.  The  preceding  table  shows  that,  on  either  of 
these  principles,  the  total  gain  of  the  agricultural  counties  would 
be  twenty-five  votes,  as  compared  with  a  re-distribution  ac¬ 
cording  to  rental.  But  the  gain  is  not  necessarily  a  landlnrd 
or  ('ouservative  gain.  It  would  only  be  a  gain,  measured  by 
the  ditfcrcut  ratios  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  members  in  the 
ngricultnral  and  manu'actnriug  districts,  respectively.  In  round 
numbers,  these  would  be  as  seventy-live  to  fifty,  in  tlic  fornur, 
and  as  one  hundred  and  forty  to  seventy,  in  the  latter,  after  re- 
(list rifmi ion.  Twenty-five  votes,  therefore,  would  give  filtcen 
Liberal,  and  ten  Conservative,  votes,  in  the  former  case,  and 
sixteen  LilR'ral,  and  eight  Conservative,  votes,  in  the  latter. 
The  gain  would  be  one  vote  to  the  agricultural  counties. 

The  diserepaneics  in  the  ratios  of  the  table  are  marked,  but 
they  admit  of  au  easy  solution.  The  ratios  of  rental  and  of 
electors  arc  closely  accordant,  and  for  au  obvious  reason, — the 
present  electors  arc  the  propertied  classes,  to  use  a  current 
phrase.  The  ratios  of  inhabited  houses  are  greatly  discrepant. 
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because  houses  in  agricultural  districts  arc  not  in  the  same 
juxta-position  to  vast  masses  of  real  property,  as  in  the  great 
seats  of  trade  and  inauulaetures.  For  a  similar  icasou,  the 
population  is  in  a  less  ratio  to  property  in  the  metropolitan  and 
luanufacturiug  counties.  If,  however,  the  whole  of  Great  Hritain 
were  taken  into  the  calculation,  the  relative  numbers  of  members 
returned  for  the  agricultural  and  the  inannfaeturing  counties 
would  be  less  favourable  to  the  former,  than  as  shown  for 
Fugland  alone ;  .and,  dividing  the  members  for  each  section 
(as  to  politics)  according  to  the  present  scale,  the  result  would 
be  more  favourable  to  the  Liberal  iutcrcst. 

We  avoid  all  discussion  on  the  question  of  equal  electoral 
districts.  The  true  rationale  of  representation  supposes  all 
classes  to  have  a  voice.  A  system  w  hich  gives  a  mere  vwjoriltj 
the  entire  representation  would  be  a  representation  of  one  class, 
and  that  elass  not  the  landed.  We  think  it  idle  to  say  the  land 
is  represented  bv  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  in  the  Commons 
that  all  great  questions  affecting  the  ichole  people  arc  decided  ; 
and  that  House  ought  to  speak  the  voice  of  all  the  lieges.  Tlie 
countv  rcnrescutation  is  one  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb.  It 
has  XXia preslipe  of  a-ntiquity,  and  a  manifest  utility. 

In  whatever  aspect,  then,  re-distribution  is  viewed,  it  is  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  landed  interest  woidd  not  gain  by  it,  so 
far  as  respects  England.  Still  less  w  ould  it  gain  w  hen  ap[)licd  to 
Wales  and  Scotland,  if  the  representation  of  those  portions  of 
the  empire  be  adjusted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  En¬ 
gland,  namely,  each  division  retaining  its  present  number  of 
members,  and  those  members  being  apportioned,  pro  ratione,  to 
the  rental  of  land  and  other  real  i)ro[)erty.  It  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  duo  bounds  to  give  the  detads;  it  must 
suflice  to  state,  that  whilst  in  Wales  the  re-distribntion  would 
not  affect  the  relative  sM’cngth  of  parties  at  ad, — in  Scotland,  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  borough  represimtalion,  which,  it  is 
almost  unncccssarv  to  sav,  is  more  liberal  than  the  borough 
representation  of  England.  Eut  then  tlicrc  is  Ireland  ! 
AVe  do  not  deny  the  difficulty,  if  cither  population,  or  males 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  rc-dis- 
tnbution.  Or  any  one  of  the  other  standards  of  distribution, — 
rental,  ten  jiound  householders,  or  inhabitcai  houses  (distinguibh- 
iug  houses  from  mud-hovels), — Ireland  would  liave  less  than  its 
present  share  of  members  in  the  imperial  legislature,  llental, 
separately,  would  only  give  it  seventy-fonr  mem  hers  in  place  of 
103.  Tiic  difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  if  the  existing  proportion 
of  members  for  the  four  primary  divisions  of  the  two  islands  be 
retained.  And  the  difliculty,  such  as  it  is,  of  arbitrarily  iiiain- 
taiuing  those  proportions  unchanged,  whilst  the  proportions  fur 
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the  secondary  divisions  of  each  (the  counties  and  boroughs)  are  re¬ 
arranged,  either  ou  the  basis  of  population  or  of  property,  is  not 
peculiar  to  those  who  contend  for  such  re-arrangement.  It  is  a 
difficulty  wliich  must  attach  to  all  and  every  form  of  further  change 
in  the  representation.  The  only  parties  whom  this  ditliculty  does 
not  affect,  are  those  who  denv  the  necessity  for  any  further  ehange. 
^Vith  them  we  hold  no  controyersy ;  they  will  have  to  he  driven 
from  their  position,  by  an  nnmistakeable  expression  of  the  na¬ 
tional  will.  We  address  ourselves  exelusively  to  those  who 
admit  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system ;  and  if  we  can  show 
to  them,  that  a  further  change  in  the  representation  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  ere  many  years  have  elapsed,  we  eommend  to  their 
consideration  the  policy  and  the  candour  of  no  longer  throwing 
contempt  on  the  question  of  re-distribntion,  by  pointing  to  a 
difficulty  in  its  application,  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal, 
not  less  than  those  whom  they  would  fain  put  out  of  court. 

We  shall  not  bestow  any  further  notice  on  the  cuckoo  ob¬ 
jection,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  agitate  the  question  of 
electoral  reform,  than  tosav  ;  that  it  is  always  the  time  to  discuss 
a  subject  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  force  itself  with 
increasing  power,  year  by  year,  on  the  attention  of  j)arliament, 
and  which  will  have,  ere  long,  to  be  legislated  about  in  earnest. 
To  shirk  discussion  now’,  is  to  make  sure  of  hasty  and  crude  legis¬ 
lation,  when  the  time  for  action  comes.  Nor  shall  we  do  more  tlian 
notice  the  transparent  absurdity  of  urging  the  impotence  of  a 
legislative  majority  of  land-owners  and  Conservatives  against  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  as  a  reason  against  re-distribution,  by 
those  parties  who,  in  the  same  breath,  object  to  re-distribntion, 
because  it  will  give  greater  strength  to  that  legislative  majority. 
If  public  opinion  is  omnipotent  now’,  it  will  be  so  when  the 
representation  is  fairly  adjusted  ;  they  cannot  use  an  argument 
both  wavs  at  once. 

Our  reasons  for  believing  that  parliamentary  reform  cannot 
long  be  deferred,  arc  soon  told.  There  arc  two  cliisscs  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  present  system  :  the  operative  classes,  and  the 
ten-pound  householders  of  the  manufacturing  and  metropolitan 
counties.  Chartism  is  only  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
former  classes  manifest  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  political 
condition;  and  therefore  the  conclusion,  that  because  Chartism, 
in  the  |)er8pns  of  some  exceedingly  foolisli  or  w’icked  men,  having 
come  into  eontaet  with  the  law*,  has  been  humbled  in  the 
dust,  the  cry  for  the  suffrage  is  extinct, — is  a  most  illogical 
one,  and  ns  dangerous  as  it  is  illogical.  The  demand  for  po¬ 
litical  j>ower  amongst  the  mass  of  the  peojde,  is  at  once  tlic 
expression  of  their  uneasiness  and  suffering,  and  the  evidence  of 
an  intense  desire  for  its  attainment,  amounting  to  a  passion. 
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Those  who,  in  the  seething  cauldron  of  political  strife,  have 
observed  the  workings  of  ambition,  and  the  life  and  death 
struggle  for  power ;  and  who  have  seen  in  the  lower  struggle 
for  wealth  and  station,  how  intensely  men's  energies  and 
passions  can  be  concentrated  on  the  one  object  for  which 
brain  and  sinew'  are  taxed  and  strained,  —  mav  have  some 
conception  how’  fixed,  earnest,  and  indomitable  is  the  will  which 
has  marked  the  suffrage  as  its  goal  and  reward.  The  return  of 
prosperity  may  for  a  time  draw  oft*  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  this  object,  but  it  will  only  be  to  return  to  it  with  a  more 
fixed  and  dogged  purpose,  on  the  recurrence  of  another  period 
of  calamity  and  suftering. 

The  other  aggrieved  party  has  a  perpetual  grievance  to 
think  upon,  and  nurse  its  wrath  about.  The  authors,  and  im¬ 
mediate  instruments  of  the  grievance,  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  out 
of  sight  or  mind.  The  privileged  representatives  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  counties  and  boroughs  do  not  fail  to  use  the  ‘  giant 
strength '  they  possess,  and  they  neither  do  it  *  wisely  nor  w  ell.' 
They  not  only  make  their  power  felt  by  thei»*  votes,  but,  like 
Fluellen,  they  taunt  whilst  they  strike.  That  a  DTsraeli  should 
do  this — he  of  w  horn  ‘  Punch '  said,  happily,  that  ‘  if  the  venom 
were  taken  out  of  his  speeches,  they  would  lose  all  which  caused 
them  to  be  felt,' — is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  But  since  a 
Premier  can  gibe  those  who,  in  the  Commons'  House,  stand  up 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  properly  so  called,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  moment  when  the  country  gentlemen  were  showing 
how  grateful  to  their  nol)le  and  aristocratic  natures  was  the 
coarse  invective  of  one  whom  they  luitc,  if  levelled  at  those 
whom  they  both  hate  and  fear, — neither  he  nor  they  need  be 
surprised,  if  there  is  a  pur|)ose  formed,  which,  through  con¬ 
tumely  and  sarcasm,  the  cold  support  of  (pioiidam  reformers,  or 
worse,  their  carping  criticisms,  w  ill  be  followed  up  until  it  is 
accomplished.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  no  senti¬ 
mental  grievance  of  which  the  ten-pound  householders  of  the 
manufacturing  counties  complain ;  though  they  arc  (juitc  free 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  gibe  and  the  jeer  at  their  representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  miserable  imputation  on  themselves,  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  a  pitiful  and  sordid  selfishness,  do  not  make  them 
feel  the  less,  the  political  unfairness  of  their  position  in  the  le¬ 
gislature.  Their  desire  to  have  their  just  share  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  has  no  selfish  object ;  though  it  may  happen,  that  in 
the  general  benefit  which  they  covet  that  share  in  order  to 
promote,  they  may  participate. 

The  middle  classes  have  strong  convictions,  and  strong  pur¬ 
poses  based  on  those  convictions,  which  they  can  only  give  full 
effect  to  in  Parliament.  One  of  the  tables  we  have  given 
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shows  that,  even  under  the  present  scale  of  the  franchise  (the 
ten  pound  qualirtaition),  there  is  a  mass  of  108,108  househoUlcr^, 
repieHcntin^  a  rental  of  .i;15,24*‘3,H13,  who  have  no  voice  in  tlio 
borough  representation  of  Kngland,  alone.  \\c  ask  if  it  is  at  all 
likely  that  such  a  body  nill  rest  content  with  present  eoii- 
dition  of  politicid  nihility  and  powcrlessncss  ?  The  demand  fur 
enfranchisement,  in  the  form  of  a  re-distribution  of  the  repre- 
semtation,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  mental  activity  and 
that  strong  feeling  on  great  questions  of  national  polity,  which 
so  pre-eminently  distinguish  the  present  period;  and  whether 
that  demand  be  met  hy  the  cold  refusal  of  co-operation,  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  aided  in  the  cause  of  progressive  reform, 
or  the  scornful  resistance  of  such  as  hold  an  unjust  share  of 
legislative  power,  it  will  have  its  end  and  aim!  As  Mr.  Maekay 
well  puts  it,  ‘The  nation  will  have  the  substance  of  representa¬ 
tion,'  or,  as  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  peculiar  and  apt  ])hrascology, 
has  it,  ‘  The  nation  will  have  the  reality  and  not  the  sham  of 
representation.*  The  attempt  to  baulk  its  purpose  is  as  useless 
ns  M  rs.  Partington’s  contest  with  the  tide  ;  nay,  its  uselessness 
and  impotence  is  better  described  hy  a  simile  we  lately  met  with, 
it  is  just  like  *  baling  out  the  ocean  w  ith  a  pitchfork.*  The 
impotence  of  the  resistance,  too,  will  be  the  more  apparent  and 
palpable  w  ith  each  succeeding  year.  Great  as  arc  the  anomalies 
and  inequalities  of  the  representation,  they  arc  every  day  be¬ 
coming  greater.  The  ratios  of  increase  in  the  agricultural  and 
the  manufacturing  counties  arc  widely  discrepant.  Since  1^01, 
the  agricultural  counties  have  increased  GO  per  cent,  in  ])()pula- 
tion  ;  whilst  the  manufacturing  have  increased  120.  Nor  arc 
the  ratios  of  increase  in  wealth  less  in  contrast.  Comparing  the 
rental  of  real  pro|)erty  assessed  to  the  income-tax  in  1815  and 
in  1813,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  agricultural  counties  is 
42,  and  in  the  manufacturing,  102.  Supposing  the  rates  of 
increase  to  continue  unchanged  until  1871,  the  ratio  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  determined  cither  by  property  or  population,  will  be 
as  10 — representatives  for  the  thirty  agricultural  counties — to  G 
—representatives  for  the  manufacturing.  On  the  present  scale, 
the  respective  ratios  are  as  13  to  3.  Tlie  resistance  to  a  wrong 
is  not  usually  lessened  in  energy  by  the  increase  of  that  wrong ; 
and  a  wrong  which  is,  as  we  nave  shown,  so  accurately  measured 
now,  is  not  likely  to  be  met  with  a  diminished  vigour  of  resist¬ 
ance,  when  its  dimensions  are  seen  to  augment;  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  ratio.  A  little  wrong  may  be  submitted  to,  as  a  !t>s 
evil  than  agitation  ;  but  a  great  one,  whilst  it  provokes  a  more 
burning  resentment,  and  is  therefore  the  more  likely  to  he 
resihtcil,  is  in  a  lair  way  of  being  redressed  when  the  strength 
of  the  aggrieved  object  of  it  is  day  by  day  augmenting.  The 
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middle  classes  are  in  this  position,  and  they  know  it.  They  know, 
too,  that  when  the  demand  for  the  suffrage  next  comes  from 
the  operative  classes,  the  two  ohjects  of  an  extended  sulfragc 
and  an  equal  distribution  of  representative  power  will  go  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  will  ‘  bide  their  time.' 
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tion  :  with  full  Details  respecting  Membership,  Fees,  published  ICurks, 
and  Transactions,  Notices  of  tlicir  Periods  and  Places  of  Meeting,  etc. 
And  a  General  Introduction,  and  a  Classified  Index,  compiled  from 
OJ/icial  Documents,  13y  llie  llev.  A.  I  Inine,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  12ino. 
pp.  307.  London :  Longnuin  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  volume  fully  explains  its  objects,  and  the  learned 
arc  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  llume  for  the  labour  expended  on  its 
preparation.  The  history  and  constitution  of  those  societies,  whether 
scientitic  or  literarv,  which  are  formed  for  the  advancement  of  vari- 
ous  branches  of  human  knowledge,  are  legitimate  subjects  of 
curiosity.  All  intelligent  men  desire  to  know  something  respecting 
them,  and  yet  it  has  been  hitherto  diHicult  to  obtain  authentic  in¬ 
formation.  ‘  So  far  us  I  know,*  says  Dr.  llume,  ‘there  has  never 
been,  hitherto,  any  means  of  obtaining  that  kiiowledge,  except  through 
the  documents  privately  printed  ;  (or  which,  even  among  the  learned, 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  knows  how  or  where  to  apply.*  Those 
only  who  have  made  the  elfort,  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
dilficulties  connected  with  such  inquiries,  or  of  the  value  of  such  a 
manual  as  Dr.  llume  has  supplied,  lie  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  verify  his  statements,  and  with  this  view  has  wisely  availed 
hijusclf  of  original  documents,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable, 
has  submitted  his  account  to  the  correction  of  ofticiul  personages, 
ills  introductory  remarks  supply  many  uset'ul  suggestions,  and  wo 
shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  labour  is  duly  appreciated  by  those 
for  whose  benelit  it  is  designed.  To  his  list  of  Printing  Clubs  should 
have  been  added  the  Hansard  Knolty's  Society,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  184G.  It  is  entitled.  Tracts  on 
Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Persecution,  1014 — IGGl,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  publications  of  our  day.  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
Society  is  a  subsequent  organization,  and  is  entitled  to  be  noticed  in 
a  future  edition. 
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A  Bridal  Gift,  By  the  Editor  of  *  A  Parting  Gift  to  a  Christian 
Friend.*  Seventh  Edition.  Liverpool:  D.  Marples.  London: 
liuinilton  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  which  the  English  press  has 
produced.  It  is*  got  up  *  with  exquisite  taste;  and  is  altogether  a 
perfect  specimen  of  typography  and  of  elegant  embellishment.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Mar* 
pies  has  executed  his  work,  and  we  trust  that  the  public  will  do 
credit  to  their  own  discernment,  by  affording  him  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  patronage.  Six  editions  of  the  work  in  a  less  expensive  form, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  copies,  have  already  been 
disposed  of,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  enlarged  and  embellished 
edition  w  ill  find  an  equally  cordial  reception.  The  literary  contents 
of  the  volume  are  in  happy  keeping  with  its  other  features.  ‘The 
work  is  intended  as  an  elegant  little  present  to  those  who  have 
recently  entered  on  the  state  of  *  holy  matrimony.*  It  has  been 
judged  that,  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  congratulations  of  friend¬ 
ship  are  usually  warm  and  heart-felt,  many  would  gladly  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  Manual,  as  the  vehicle  through  which  they  may  express 
their  kindly  feelings  towards  the  newly-w’edded  pair.’  We  com¬ 
mend  alike  the  object  and  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  introduce  this  most  tasteful  and  beautiful  little  volume  into 
the  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  of  all  our  readers. 

Bibliotheca  Londinensis :  a  Classified  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  during  Thirty  Years.  Arranged  from  and  serving  as  a  Key 
to  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  1814 — ISiG,  which  contains  the 
Title,  Size,  Price,  and  Publishers*  Name  of  each  Work,  8vo.  London: 
Thomas  Hodgson. 

Immense  labour  must  have  been  expended  on  this  volume,  which 
contains  a  classified  list  of  all  the  works  announced  in  the  *  London 
Catalogue,*  from  1814  to  1846  inclusive.  The  want  of  such  an  index 
has  long  been  felt.  Learned  men  engaged  in  a  particular  course  of 
study,  and  authors  working  in  the  several  departments  of  history, 
literature,  or  science,  have  earnestly  coveted  it,  but  have  scarcely 
ventured  to  expect  that  their  desire  w'ould  be  gratified.  Every  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  such  matters,  must  be  aware  of  the  trouble  and  per¬ 
plexity  which  attend  a  reference  to  many  catalogues,  each,  it  may 
be,  extending  over  a  brief  period  only.  In  the  present  volume  all 
this  is  saved,  and  an  ease  and  facility  of  reference  are  obtained  which 
those  only  can  duly  estimate  who  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery, 
and  felt  the  insecurity  of  the  older  method.  It  has,  therefore,  our 
hearty  good  wishes,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  bookish 
men.  *  To  every  one  connected  with  literature,  it  will  save  much 
valuable  time,  in  searching  after  all  the  works  written  by  different 
authors  on  the  same  subject ;  whilst  to  those  who  buy  books,  it 
shews  at  one  glance  the  selections  they  can  make,  without  being 
subject,  from  an  imperfect  memory,  to  purchase  what  is  subsequently 
found  useless.*  — - 
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The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  parents  that 
they  have  the  power,  in  a  large  measure,  of  securing  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body  to  their  children,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for 
its  use.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  can  be  duly  used  without 
much  care  and  effort.  A  considerable  share  of  information,  constant 
watchfulness,  decision  and  courage  to  resist  their  own  feelings,  and 
disregard  the  opinions  of  the  world,  are  indispensable.  But  whatever 
the  qualifications  needed,  they  alone  can  be  looked  to  for  them. 

It  IS,  therefore,  with  grcit  pleasure,  that  we  contemplate  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  works  designed  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
managementof  children,  and  to  stir  up  parents  to  its  study  and  appli¬ 
cation.  Such  works,  if  judiciously  prepared,  are  invaluable.  Among 
them  we  assign  a  high  place  to  the  volume  before  us.  It  is,  in  our 
judgment,  singularly  fitted  to  the  end  proposed.  It  possesses  all 
the  qualities  that  such  a  volume  should  possess.  It  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  its  topics  ;  particular  in  its  directions  ;  simple  and  easy  in  its 
style;  and,  though  last,  certainly  not  least,  it  bears  unmistake- 
able  marks  of  sound  science  and  sound  sense.  Without  intending 
to  make  every  parent  his  own  doctor,  it  will,  if  heeded,  go  far 
to  prevent  the  necessity  for  professional  interference,  as  \vell  as  to 
secure  it  when  necessary  at  the  right  time  ;  while  its  chief  value  con- 
sists  in  its  supply  of  those  wise  maxims  and  advices  which,  when 
attended  to,  elfectually  guard  against  most  diseases  and  disorders 
altogether. 


Writings  and  Disputations  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  Martyr ^  1556,  relative  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Hoyal  8vo. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop, 
etc.  Royal  8vo. 

Edited  for  The  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  John  Edmund  Cox, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  Parker  Society  has  done  good  service  to  sound  theology  and  En¬ 
glish  ecclesiastical  history,  and  we  purpose,  ere  long,  taking  occasion 
to  enter  somewhat  fully  into  the  consideration  of  its  labours  and  its 
claims.  In  the  meantime  we  commend,  to  all  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  history  and  theology  of  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  volumes  now  before  us.  Cranmer  rendered  great  service  to 
the  disenthralment  of  religion.  We  are  far  from  regarding  him  as  the 
master-spirit  of  the  movement.  There  was  too  much  weakness  in  his 
character  for  this.  He  wanted  the  heroic  fortitude,  assuming  fre- 
q^uently  a  hard  and  repulsive  aspect,  which  was  exhibited  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Knox.  Yet  we  must  not  underrate  him,  nor  disparage 
his  labours.  He  did  noble  things,  and  the  heroism  which  shone 
forth  from  the  martyr,  atoned  for  much  of  the  suppleness  of  the 
VOL.  XXIV.  T 
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courtier,  tnd  the  timidity  which  prompted  his  recantation.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  Apart 
from  their  controversial  merits,  which  are  considerable,  their  circu¬ 
lation  was  necessarily  aided  by  his  position  and  connexions.  They 
form  a  material  part  of  the  literature  of  the  Reformation,  and  should 
be  closely  studied  by  those  who  would  rightly  appreciate  the  views 
and  conduct  of  the  men  of  that  day.  The  subjects  treated  of  by 
Cranmer  were  of  the  highest  order,  of  which  the  first  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  is  a  sample.  The  nature  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  entered 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  papal  controversy,  and  Cranmer  silted 
it  with  all  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  an  able  and  erudite  man. 
We  thank  the  editor  for  the  pains  with  which  he  has  discharged  his 
labour,  and  especially  recommend  our  ministerial  readers  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  copy  of  these  volumes,  and  deeply  to  ponder  their 
contents.  In  the  times  that  are  coming,  a  knowledge  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  protestuntism  is  absolutely  needful. 


The  History  of  British  India,  from  1805  to  1835.  By  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  Vol.  111.  London:  James  Madden. 

Thu  volume  completes  Professor  Wilson's  continuation  of  Mill’s 
India,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  those  who  are  solicitous  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  rise  of  British  pow'er  in  the  East,  and 
the  character  of  the  institutions  by  which  that  power  is  upheld.  The 
volume  extends  from  the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  in  1823,  to  the  termination  of  the  commercial  existence 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  embraces  some  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  points  which  our  Indian  legislation  has  mooted.  The 
work  is  written  with  great  calmness  and  impartiality;  the  style  is 
inartificial  and  lucid  ;  the  pains-taking  is  obvious  without  proving 
burdensome ;  and  the  general  train  of  reflection  is  both  solid  and 
conclusive.  It  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  one  of  the  noblest  historical 
compositions  of  our  age,  and  will  long  hold  an  honourable  place 
amongst  our  standard  works. 


7^  Wisdom  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler,  By  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  L  L  D.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Few  things  would  be  more  impertinent  than  to  panegyrize  the  wri- 
tingi  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  con¬ 
tenting  ourselves  with  such  a  description  of  this  small  volume  as  will 
acquaint  our  readers  with  its  character,  shall  simply  recommend  their 
adopting  it  as  a  pocket  companion  in  their  summer  joumeyings.  A 
brief  extract  from  the  Editor’s  preface  will  best  explain  the  nature  of 
the  work.  Referring  to  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler,  he 
says  :•-**  The  >  voluminous  editions  of  these  works,  coupled  with  the 
dry,  ponderous  compositions  to  which  the  philosophical  and  more  in- 
•t^ctive  essays  are  attached,  have  prevented  their  being  so  highly 
appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be,  ana  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  them, 
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for  want  of  a  convenient  form  of  publioation,  into  almost  entire  ne¬ 
glect.  The  following. collection  has,  therefore,  been  published,  un¬ 
der  the  hope  that  the  solid  sense  and  deep  practical  wisdom  which  it 
contains,  being  now  disencumbered  of  a  large  amount  of  critical  and 
other  matter,  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  and  brought  within 
the  compass  of  a  pocket  volume,  of  moderate  price,  may  prove  alike 
serviceable  and  attractive  to  the  public.’  In  this  hope  we  unite, 
and  cordially  recommend  the  Editor's  labours  to  the  patronage  of  our 
readers. 


The  Millennium  in  its  Three  Hundredth  Century,  Written  in  the  year 
1847  of  the  Satanic  State  of  the  Fallen  World,  By  Omicron,  author 
of  ‘Elements  of  Truth,*  ‘Paulus/  ‘Pride  and  Prejudice,*  etc. 
London :  L.  Houghton  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  that  defy  all  description.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  author  that  he  believes  that  *  praise,  no  creature  can  possibly 
deserve  in  any  degree.*  He  has  put  his  ‘  humble  lucubrations  *  into 
the  form  of  a  drama,  of  which  the  scene  is  the  English  court,  and  the 
characters  are — *  King  of  England,*  *  The  Queen,*  *  First  Son,' 
‘  Second  Son,*  etc.  Perhaps  one  short  specimen,  with  the  author’s 
own  italics  and  capitals,  will  best  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
performance : — 

‘  KINO. 

That  thy  high  Privilege  is  to  live  to  see 
‘  Fruits  of  THE  SPIRIT — Messiah’s  Ministry, 

Millennial  VIRTUE— FELLOWSHIP,  and  LOVE  ; 
HEIAVEN’S  WILL  on  Earth  obeyed,  AS  ’t  is  above. 

*rhe  happy  influences  of  THE  HEAVENLY  DOVE! 

With  THAT  blest  COMFORTER,  divine  communion  ; 

And  with  each  other,  PERFECT  CORDIAL  UNION. 

Sweet  INTERCHANGE  of  INTERESTS  COMPLETE ; 

Each  heart  in  ALL  to  ONE  GRAND  CENTRE  MEET: 
ONE  mind,  THE  MIND  of  CHRIST  the  WHOLE  inspires 
With  the  SAME  objects,  sympathies,  desires — 

Thus  hy  ONE  SPIRIT  sanctified  and  skilled 
The  law  of  Christ  by  us  is  all  fulflllcd. 

The  angelic  proclamation  of  the  skies 

Couched  in  few  words  where  true  religion  lies.* — p.  41. 


The  Forgiveness  of  Sin,  and  the  Possibility  of  attaining  a  Personal  Assur¬ 
ance  of  it.  By  the  Rev.  T.  East,  Birmingham.  1847.  Glasgow  : 
James  Maclehose. 

The  subject  treated  in  this  volume  occupies  a  place  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  holiness,  joy,  and  usefulness  of  Christians,  and  one  upon 
which  many  erroneous  opinions  are  prevalent.  A  treatise  which 
should  discuss  it  plainly,  wisely,  and  faithfully,  was  much  wanted, 
and  Mr.  East  has  supplied  it.  He  has  presented  scriptural  truth  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  form,  ever  keeping  in  view  the  great  ends  of 
practical  godliness. 
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A  DUcourte  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,  By  Theodore  Parker, 
minister  of  the  second  church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  London  :  John 
Chapman. 

This  discourse  treats  of  the  religious  sentiment  and  its  manifestations, 
and  its  relation  to  God,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  the  greatest  of  books, 
and  to  the  greatest  of  human  institutions. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  work  in  a  few  lines;  and 
most  of  those  who  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  its  discussions 
may  be  supposed  to  have  already  met  with  it.  Plain  and  sober 
readers  need  expect  nothing  from  it.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  million, 
except  that  many  of  the  mass  will,  doubtless,  retail  its  bold  sayings, 
often  without  understanding,  and  more  often  without  being  able  to 
defend  them.  Indeed,  it  is  just  the  book  for  the  day  in  this  respect, 
for  we  have  met  with  no  work,  of  late,  containing  so  much  matter 
adapted  to  the  reckless  taste  of  the  times  in  a  form  so  fit  for  the  use 
of  third-rate  declaiiners  on,  or  rather  against,  religion. 

That  Mr.  Parker  is  a  man  of  great  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  ex¬ 
tensive  reading,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  who  judge  of  him 
from  his  writings ;  that  he  occasionally  breathes  forth  true  and  noble 
sentiments,  we  readily  admit ;  but  as  a  discourser  on  religion,  as  an 
expounder  of  its  principles,  and  interpreter  of  its  phenomena,  we 
should  w’rong  our  most  cherished  convictions,  in  appearing  to  regard 
him  as  not  desperately  erroneous.  He  has  put  togetlier  a  vast  variety 
of  materials,  without  respect  to  consistency,  though  the  bearing  of 
his  theory,  or  rather  theories,  as  a  whole,  is,  in  our  view,  essentially 
fatal  to  the  very  first  principles  of  leligion,  while  the  oracular  tone  of 
his  decisions,  and  the  burning  energy  of  his  passion,  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  confound  the  timid  and  ignorant,  and  to  kindle  a  sympathy 
with  his  views  in  such  as  are  easily  excited. 

The  circulation  of  works  of  this  kind  imposes  a  solemn  task  on 
those  vvho  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay,  the  deadly  assaults 
on  religion  that  arc  being  continually  made  in  its  own  name,  and,  in 
some  sense,  by  its  own  means.  May  they  be  found  wise  and  faithful ! 

Discourses  Delivered  at  the  Recognition  of  the  Rev,  George  Thomson,  as 
Co-pastor  with  the  Rev,  H,  S.  Burder^  D.D.,  Hackney,.  London  : 
Jackson  and  Walford.  1848. 

A  MORE  than  usually  excellent  specimen  of  a  class  of  publications, 
seldom  of  general  or  permanent  interest.  The  address  to  the  new 
minister,  by  the  Rev.  Algernon  Wells,  we  have  read  with  especial 
pleasure. 


The  Beloved  Disciple.  Reflections  on  the  History  of  St.  John.  By 
Mrs.  J.  U.  \\  ebb.  London:  Hatchard  and  Son.  1818 

Much  Christian  feeling,  great  earnestness,  and  a  certain  delicate, 
womanly  tenderness  and  pathos,  characterize  this  volume,  which  ae 
recommend,  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  beloved 
disciple. 
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Additional  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Murray  M*Cheyne,  late  minister 
of  St,  Peter  s  Church,  Dundee ;  consisting  of  various  Sermons  and 
Lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  Ministry,  Second 
Thousand.  1817.  London  :  John  Johnstone. 

Mr.  M'Cheyne  was  one  of  the  lovely  Christians  and  successful 
Christian  ministers  of  modern  times.  The  grace  of  God  shone  in 
him  with  remarkable  lustre.  A  high  degree  of  spirituality  and  de¬ 
votedness  to  his  work,  gave  a  charm  to  his  character,  and  living 
efficacy  to  his  labours.  If  the  piety  and  zeal  could  be  extracted 
from  the  productions  of  his  pen,  they  would  not  appear  remarkable  ; 
but  as  it  is,  they  cannot  but  be  precious  to  the  devout  of  every 
name. 

The  present  volume  contains  sixty-four  sermons  and  seventeen 
lectures,  *  printed  from  the  author’s  M.S.  notes,  written  as  prepara, 
tions  for  the  pulpit,  but  not  intended  for  publication,  or  revised  by 
him  with  that  view.’  They  are  short,  simple,  and  practical. 


English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen^ 
tury,  considered  in  reference  to  our  position  as  a  Community  of  Pro^ 
fessing  Christians.  By  the  author  of  *  Reverses.*  London : 
B.  Fellowes.  1847. 

This  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  is  increasing  daily,  and  it 
possesses  the  character  which  is  common  to  most  of  them.  In  so 
large  a  field  of  discussion,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  with  all 
the  opinions  advanced,  nor  do  we  ;  but  there  is  a  clear  intelligence 
pervading  the  work,  which  gives  value  to  its  counsels.  Many  may 
profit  by  them,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
questions  of  parental  superintendence  and  social  intercourse. 


Ecclesia  Dei:  A  Vision  of  the  Church.  With  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Illustrations.  London :  Longman  &  Co.  1848. 

A  VOLUME  of  lamentations  over  the  departed  glories  of  old  church 
furniture  and  music,  mixed  up  with  some  attempts  at  satirizing  non- 
tructarian  bishops,  so  heavy  that  one  scarcely  knows  whether  the  wit 
or  the  weeping  is  the  more  doleful.  It  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ordinary  run  of  Puseyite  poetry,  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
the  author  has  rather  less  taste  than  his  brethren. 


The  Sacred  History  of  the  World  Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  Con^ 
sidered  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A. 
and  U.A.S.L.  Eighth  Edition.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  this  edition  was  noticed  in  our  June  number,  and 
we  need,  therefore,  now  do  little  more  than  record  our  pleasure  at  its 
early  completion.  Of  the  work,  itself,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak, 
and  the  Index,  extending  to  twenty-two  pages,  which  the  editor  has 
added,  will  render  it  much  more  available  for  purposes  of  reference. 
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Sawdon  House;  or.  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Character  at  School. 
By  Mrs.  Ellis.  London:  Jackson. 

This  little  pamphlet, — an  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  school 
conducted  by  its  authoress, — scarcely  comes  within  the  range  of  a 
review.  It  contains,  however,  many  useful  hints  on  the  formation 
of  character  at  school. 


Helps  to  Hereford  History.  Civil  and  Legendaiy,  etc.  By  J.  Dacres 
Devlin.  London  :  John  U.  Smith.  Id4d. 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  past  centuries,  than  the  republication  of  such  old 
records  as  we  have  in  this  little  volume,  when  the  editor  has  in  him 
any  power  of  making  dry  bones  live.  The  present  author  has  exe¬ 
cuted  his  task  very  creditably,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  is 
a  working  man,  a  labourer  at  the  trade  whose  old  records  he  has 
here  printed,  he  commands  all  honour,  and  we  trust  will  meet  with 
ample  success  in  any  future  literary  labours. 


Music  and  Education.  By  Dr.  Mainzer.  London :  Longman  nnd  Co. 

In  a  German's  eyes  a  book  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  learned,  so  Dr. 
Mainzer  has  given  us  first  an  elaborate  history  of  music,  where 
Greeks  and  Celts,  Egyptian  Platonists  and  Caldee  Monks,  are  show¬ 
ered  down  on  the  reader.  This  is  more  Germanico.  The  remainder, 
the  larger  and  more  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is,  a  very  eloquent 
and  effective  plea  for  the  general  introduction  of  music  as  a  branch  of 
education,  in  which  its  moral  and  aesthetical  influences  are  admirably 
discussed  by  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  man  of  taste  and  talent. 
Wo  should  be  glad  to  know  that  this  volume  was  extensively  read 
and  its  suggestions  acted  on,  by  all  under  whose  care  children  are 
placed. 


Popery  Delineated,  in  a  lirief  Examination  and  Confutation  of  the  Un- 
scriptural  and  Anti^ Scriptural  Doctrines  and  Practices  maintained  and 
inculcated  by  the  Modem  Church  of  Home,  in  the  Unrescinded  Decrees 
of  her  Councils  and  Canon  Law,  and  in  her  Authorized  and  Acknow¬ 
ledged  Formularies  of  Faith  and  fVorship.  Second  Edition.  London; 
Painter.  1S48. 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to  venture  on  a  volume  heralded  by 
such  a  title-page,  we  cun  assure  them  that  they  will  find  in  this  one 
a  really  valuable  collection  of  documentary  evidence  on  the  points  of 
which  it  treats,  and  that  the  business  of  research  and  compilation  has 
been  done  with  the  same  conscientious  scrupulosity  to  give  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account,  which  is  evinced  in  the  portentous 
length  of  the  title-page. 
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The  Gospel  of  Christy  the  Po%oer  of  God  unto  Salvation  ;  exemplified  in 
the  Preaching  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  Ihe  Rev.  \V. 
A.  Newman,  bien.  Wolverhampton:  Simpson.  1843. 

This  series  of  Sermons  contains  much  pointed  appeal  to  men  of  all 
classes,  but  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average  o  such 
publications.  Valuable  no  doubt  to  the  author's  congregation,  as  a 
memorial  of  one  who  has  evidently  been  a  faithful  minister,  it  has  no 
peculiar  claims  on  the  attention  of  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  It  is  a 
respectable  volume  of  sermons,  and  nothing  more. 


The  Odes  of  Horace ^  literally  translated  into  English  Perse.  By  Henry 
George  Robinson.  Book  11.  London:  Longman  &  Co.  1840. 

This  volume  shows  its  author  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 
power  of  versifying.  The  translation,  though  usually  very  literal, 
is  also  very  elegant  and  lively,  and  in  some  cases  exceedingly 
happy.  Considering  the  difficulties,  the  author  has  done  well,  admi¬ 
rably,  but,  although  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  one  for 
doing  what  he  is  fit  for,  we  cannot  help  asking,  as  we  would  a  man 
making  tiny  tea-spoons  to  put  in  a  cherry  stone — considering  the 
difficulties,  is  it  worth  doing  at  all  ? 


A  Progress  of  Piety,  whose  Jesses  lead  into  the  Harbour  of  Heavenly 
Heart*s  Ease.  By  John  Norden.  Parker  Society.  1847. 

*  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Council  of  the  Parker  Society,  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  volume  to  an  extended  circulation  as  a  sample  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  devotional  theology  of  the  Elizabethan  age.'  Making 
allowance  for  the  quaintness,  which  was  the  disease  of  the  age,  these 
meditations  and  prayers  are  just  such  as  are  valued  in  the  present 
day,  as  manuals  of  devotion.  They  are  divided  into  eight  portions, 
or,  in  the  author’s  language,  Jesses  (*  pauses — properly,  the  strap 
fastening  a  hawk's  leg,')  each  consisting  of  meditation,  prayer,  and 
,  and  are  marked  throughout  by  a  rich  vein  of  devotional 


a  nym 
feeling 
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Juit  Published. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography. 
Part  II. 

Views  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Borneo,  Sarawak,  etc.,  from  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  by  Captain  Drinkwater  Bethune,  R.N.C.B.,  Commander 
S.  C.  Heath,  R.N,,  and  others.  The  descriptive  letter-press  by  James  Au- 
^stus  St.  John,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.* 
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Life  in  RuMia;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Despotism.  By  Edward  P. 
Thompson,  Esq. 

The  National  Cyclop®dia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XYllI, 

The  Pictorial  Bible.  Part  XIV. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  No.  HI. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler.  By  Samuel 
Johnston,  LL.D. 

The  People’s  Dictionary.  Part  XXXV. 

Madame  de  Malguet ;  a  Tale  of  1820.  3  vols. 

The  Christian  Citizen ;  his  Duty  to  the  Government  and  his  Fellow- 
Subjects.  A  Lecture  by  Spencer  Murch. 

The  Prodigal  Son. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bramwell.  By  Members  of  his  Family. 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Earlier  and  I<,ater.  By  Joseph  Addison  Alex¬ 
ander.  Reprinted  under  the  Editorial  Superintendence  of  John  Eadie,  LL.D. 
Peter  Junes,  an  Autobiography.  Stage  the  First. 

Lectures  Illustrating  the  Contrast  between  True  Christianity  and  various 
other  Systems.  By  \Vm.  B.  Sprague,  D.l).,  New’  York. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  elucidated,  including  a  Biogra¬ 
phical  Memoir  or  Lieut.-Col.  Isaac  Barr6,  M.P.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 

The  Seventh  Vial,  being  an  Ex(X)sition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  of  the  Pouring  Out  of  the  Seventh  Vial,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  present  Revolutions  in  Europe. 

Essays  on  Human  Happiness.  By  Dr.  Henry  Duhring. 

The  Unveiling  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  with  the  Scripture  Philosophy 
of  Happiness,  Holiness,  and  Spiritual  Power,  specially  Addressed  to  the 
Ministers  and  Church  of  God  at  the  Present  Crisis. 

The  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire, 
for  Schools  and  Families 

Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  Religious  Tract  Society.  Monthly 
Series. 

The  Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena.  Monthly  Series. 
Bibliotheca  Londinensis,  a  Classified  Index  of  the  Literature  of  Great 
Britain  during  Thirty  Years,  arranged  from  and  serving  as  a  Key  to  the 
Ix>ndon  Catalogue  of  Books,  1814 — 4G,  which  contains  the  size,  price,  and 
publisher’s  name  of  each  work. 

Spiritual  Worth;  its  Departure  Lamented.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by 
the  Death  of  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  Preached  in  Stockwell  New  Chapel,  30iii 
January,  1848.  By  David  Thomas. 

Testimony  to  the  Truth,  or  the  Autobiography  of  an  Atheist. 

The  Spirit  of  Holiness  and  Sanctification  through  the  Truth.  By  James 
Harrington  Evans,  Minister  of  John  Street  Chapel.  4th  Edition,  revised. 

Royal  Correspondence.  The  Private  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Louis  Philim>e.  By  Jas.  F.  Judge,  junior. 

The  Child’s  First  English  Grammar,  divided  into  Easy  and  Progressive 
Lessons,  to  each  of  w’hich  are  attached  Copious  Questions  and  Exercises. 
By  Richard  Hiley. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  Delivered  in  Bristol,  in  the  Spring  of 
1848.  By  Edward  Ash,  M.D. 

The  Child’s  Poetical  Naturalist.  With  Notes.  By  Mary  Dring. 
Pharaoh :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spina. 


